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PREFACE 

FEW questions Lave been more fundameiita) 
in American history than those connected 
with its territorial development. Some of 
the most exciting debates that ever took place 
in Congress were connected with this subject. 
In fact it will perhaps ultimately be found 
that nearly all the great political, social, in- 
dustrial, and economic questions of our history 
may be unified more perfectly by connecting 
them with the frontier and the territorial de- 
velopment of the country than from any other 
point of view. Professor Von Hoist has made 
us almost believe that the grouping should be 
around the question of slavery. However, 
much may be said in favor of another view. 
It may be found that slavery itself was only 
an episode in the opening up of a new country 
to habitation and civilization. Certainly slav- 
ery only became a national question when it 
became connected with the territorial issue. 
The admission of Missouri in 1820 was fought 
over so strenuously because of the existence 
of a vast empire of unoccupied country. Other 
illustrations of a similar nature might be 
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drawn from other periods of our national his- 
tory, but space does not permit calling atten- 
tion to them in this connection. 

Now if we turn to other important queationa 
in our history we find even more conclusive 
proofs of their close and intimate connection 
with the territorial problem. Nearly the 
whole of the eontests concerning internal im- 
provements may be directly connected with 
the territorial acquisitions. The recent annex- 
ations promise to lead to a new application of 
this principle in the way of building up a 
great marine, and the construction of great 
Inter-Oceanic canals. Many phases of the 
tariff discussions may be found to be directly 
involved in this subject, and just at the pres- 
ent moment the political campaign ai the year 
hinges in part on this aspect of the question. 
The money problem has always been to a 
greater or less degree connected with an east 
and a west, an old and a new section, a well- 
settled and a frontier region. But the frontier 
has ever been advancing westward by the an- 
nexation of new territory. 

These suggestions are perhaps enough to 
arouse a further interest in this subject if 
there be any need to increase its intensity. 
The real danger, if there be one, lies not in a 
lack of interest, but in a failure to appreciate 
its fundamental character. Precedonts will be 
cited without due investigation to determine 
whether the cases are similar. Conclusions 
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will be drawn from false or imperfect data. 
Then if it be true tliat the very basis of all 
American life may be said to be found in its 
territorial development, does it not become us 
as American citizens to get as much light on 
the subject as possible? 

The following studies on the first bounda- 
ries of the United States, and then of the ori- 
gin of the National territory, and of its devel- 
opment by acquisition from time to time do 
not claim to be a complete presentation of the 
subject. For the investigator who desires to 
go to the bottom of the idea, they will be of 
value only as a suggestion. They were not 
prepared primarily for such. They were made 
with the high school and lower classmen in 
college in mind. It is believed that these stud- 
ies may be used either as a basis for work sup- 
plemented by narrative texts, or they may 
themselves be made supplementary to the test 
placed in the hands of the pupil. In this con- 
nection I desire to make one suggestion to my 
fellow teachers, or perhaps rather to ask them 
a question. Do you believe it wise, and do you 
consider it pedagogically sound, to go over the 
work in the high school in the same way and 
from the same point of view as in the grades? 
Now, if the grade work has been from a nar- 
rative text in whole or in the main, why not 
vary the plan by using, very largely, source 
extracts when the course is repeated in the 
high schools? The general reader has also 
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had a thought, so it is hoped that this little 
worlt may pass into the hands of many who 
otherwise would have no way to secure so 
much direct and primary material as is here 
given. 

An earnest attempt has been made to select 
typical material. The aim at least has been 
an honest one. The reader is then asked to 
approach the subject in the same candid spirit, 
and judge accordingly. 
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COLONIAL CLAIMS 



AmerLoa disoovered by Columbus, U92. Spain 
secures Florida, 1565. French in Canada, 16(K. 
English at Jamestown, 1807. Dutch in New 
York, 1613. Swedes In Delaware, 163S. English 
conquer Dutch in New York, New Jersey, etc., 
1664. French found New Orleans, 1718. Canada 
passes to England, 17133, Florida acquired by 
England, 1763. Independence declared, 1T78 
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CHAPTER I 

COLONIAL CLAIMS 

TIIE studies this year will have to do with 
the territorial development of tha Uuitud 
States. The aim will be to ma];e choice 
of such extracts as will tell tlie story of tliQ 
formation of the original aroa, and its subse- 
quent expansion to its present limits. Extracts 
frc>m letters, from state papers, from diplo- 
matic correspondence, and from speeches wiJi 
give the results of wars, and of treaties which 
have had to do with determining acquis itioiia 
and houndaries. 

In this first number an attempt will be made 
to give the basis for the claims of the varions 
nations holding some portion of our present 
territory. Then a brief account will be pre- 
sented of the struggle by the various European 
nations for the possession of wliat is now the 
United States. Some of the arguments for the 
various claims will follow. The importance of ■ 
the different sections of the country as seen 
by contemporaries, will be of great interest to 
ns as showing how far and well thej could see 
into the future. 

Matter for this first nnmber is perhaps a lit- 
tle unsatisfactory. In the first place our an- 
cestors were so prolific of words that it is 
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almost impossible to find a Btatement of the 
various claims that is condensed enough to be 
used in our little papers. In genera! even a 
grant of land, or a claim by a nation of a cer- 
tain section will be so long drawn out that no 
use can be made of it, as a whole. But again 
their sentences were so long that they are rarely 
separable so as to quote the essential parts. 
Even treaties were so voluminous that only a 
little — very often too little to make it definite — 
can be used to advantage. In the second place 
much of the matter itself is vagne, and whole 
documents have to be used to get at the es- 
sence, or even at the meaning at all. Finally 
some documents that I should like to use are 
inaccessible. It is a pleasure to say that for 
the remaining numbers the available material 
is not only abundant, but it is also of the great- 
est value and interest. It is hoped that even 
this first number may make the beginnings of 
our domain, while we were yet English sub- 
jects, more vivid thanit has been when pupil and 
teacher were mainly or wholly confined to some 
mere statement of the early territorial claims. 
Something will be found concerning Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Swedish and English discover- 
ies and explorations, hence claims. Again 
there will appear before us tliose who were con- 
tending for mastery in the various sections of 
North America. The extensions and contrac- 
tions of possessions will be called to our notice 
by extracts from those who were taking part in 
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the drama which finally decided that this con- 
tinent should be held and developed under the 
guidance of the English race and language; that 
ita institutions should be Teutonic rather than 
Celtic; that its religion should at first be Pro- 
testant, and then finally free for each man 
to decide according to his own c 



1. CLAIMANTS. BASIS, DI8COVEBY . 



(1.) Spain. 

Colnmbns to Ferdinand and Isabella. Writ- 
ten 1493; 

. . . Yonr Highness, as Catholic Christiana, and 
princes who love and promote the holy Christian faith, 
, . . determined to send me, ChristopherColumbus, 
to the above mentioned countries of India, . . to 
learn their dispositions and the proper method of con- 
verting them to our holy faith; and, furthermore, di- 
rected that I should not proceed by land to the East as 
is customary, but by a Westerly route. . . . Here- 
upon, . . . I set sail from the port, on Friday the 
the third of August, half an hour before sunrise, and 
Steered for the Canary Islands, . . . thence to take 
my departure and proceed till I arrived at the Indies. 
. . . — Ford, Writings of Columbus, pp. 27, 31. 

Columbus to Raphael Sanchez, li93, Treas- 
nrer of Ferdinand and Isabella: 

Knowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn that 
1 have brought my undertakings to a successful ter- 
mination, I have decided upon writing you this letter 
to acquaint you with all the events which have oc- 
curred in my voyage, and the discoveries which have 
resulted from it. Thirty-tliree days after my departure 
from Cadiz I reached the Indian sea, where I discov- 
ered many islands thickly peopled, of which I took pos- 
Bession without t 
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y public proclamation and witb 
. —Ford, Life of Columbut 
pp. 33. 34. 

(2.) Fra/nce. 

The Yovage of Verrazzano, 1524: 

Since the tempests wliicb we encouoteied on the 
northern coasts, 1 have not written to your most Se- 
rene and Christian Majesty concerning the four ships 
sent out by your orders to discover new lands. . . 

On the 17th of last Jannary we set sail from a deso- 
late rock near the island of Madeira, . . , Sailing 
westward, . . we reached a new country which had 
never been seen by anyone, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times. . . . 

Taking our departure as I before observed from the 
almve mentioned desert rocks, . . and in the lati- 
tute of 33 degress north from the equator, and steering 
a western course, we ha<l run when we first made land 
a distance of 1200 leagues, or 4800 miles. . . . But 
to return to ourselves; in the voyage which we have 
made by order of your Majesly, in addition to the 92 
degress we run toward the west from our point of de- 
parture, before we reached land in the latitude of 34, 
we have to count 300 leagues which we ran north-east- 
wardly. and 400 nearly east along the coast before we 
reached the 50th parallel of north latitude, the point 
where we turaed our course from the shore towards 
home. . . . —Old South Leaflets No. n 

Diecoveiy of the Misaiesippi. Account by 
. Father James Marquette, 1673: 

I embarked with M. Joliet, who has been chosen to 
conduct this enterprise, on the 13th of May 1ST3, with 
five other Frenchmen in two bark canoes. . . . Be- 
fore embarking we all offered up prayers to the Jioly 
Virgin, which we continued to do every morning, 
placing ourselves and the events of the journey under 
her protection, and after having encouraged each other, 
we got into onr canoes. The river upon which we em- 
barked is called Mesconsin |Wiaconsin) the river is 
very widi but the sand bars make it very difficult to 
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navigate, which ia increased by nnmeroua islands cov- 
ered with grape vines. . , . After having rowed 
ten leagues further, making forty leagues from the 
place where we had embarked, we came into the Mis- 
sissippi on the I7th of June (1673), . , , We con- 
tinued to descend the river, not knowing where we 
were to go, and having made a hundred leagues with- 
out seeing anything hut wild beasts and birds, and be- 
ing on our guard we landed at night to make our fire 
and prepare our repast, and then left the shore to 
anchor in the river, while one ot us watched hy turns 
to prevent a surprise. We went south and south-west 
nntiJ we found ourselves in about the latitude of 40* 
and some minutes, having rowed more than sixty 
leagues since we entered the river. . , . We de- 
scended theriver looking for another called Pekitanoni 
(Missouri), which runs from the north-west into the 
Mississippi, ol which I will speak more here- 
after. . . . As we fell down the river, and while 
we were discoursing upon these monsters wa heard a 
great rushing and huhhiing ot waters, and small 
islands ot floating trees coming from the mouth of the 
Pekitanoni (Missouri), with such rapidity that we could 
not trust ourselves to go near it. The water of this 
river is so muddy we could not drink it. It so discol- 
ors the Mississippi as to make the navigation of it dan- 
gerous. This river comes from the northwest, and 
empties into the Mississippi, and on its banks are situ- 
ated a number of Indian villages. We judged by the 
compass, that the Mississippi discharged itself into the 
gulf of Mexico. It would, however, have been more 
^reeable if it had discharged itself into the South Sea, 
or Gulf of California, . . . Having satisfied our- 
selves that the Gulf of Mexico was in latitude 81* 40', 
and that we could reach it in three or four day's jour- 
ney from the Akansea (Arkansas River), and that the 
Mississippi discharged itself into it, and not to the east- 
ward of the Cape ot Florida, nor into the California 
Sea, we resolved to return home, . . . We then 
ascended the Mississippi with great difflculty against 
the current and left it in the latitude ot 38 ° north, to 
enter another river (Illinois), which took ns^o the lake 
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of the Illinois (Mieliig-aii). which is a much shorter 
way than throug-h the river JUsicoiisiu (Wisconsin) 
by which we entered the Mississippi. . . , Unit, 
Amci-lvan History Told In Couteiiiiionirics, Vol. I, iip. 
ISO-^O. 

(3) England. 

Tho Voyages o£ the Cabots : 

Henry, by the grace of God, King of England and 
Pi-iiuce, and lord of Ireland, to all whom these pres- 
ents shall come, Greeting: 

Be it known that we have given and granted, to 
our wcl-bcloved John Cabot citizen of Venice, . . . 
full uud free authority, leave, and power to saite to 
all parts, countreys, and seas of the East, of the 
West, and of the North, under our banners and en- 
signos • ■ . to seek out and discover, and linde 
whatsoever isles, countreys, regions or province^ of 
the heathen and infidels whatsoever they be, and in 
what part of the world soever they be, which before 
this time have been unknowen to all Christians: 
, . . and have given them licence to set up our 
banners and eusignes in every village, towue, castle, 
isle, or maine land of them newly found. . . , 
Witness our selfe at Westminster the fift day of 
March in the eleventh yeere of our reigne [1497].— 
Old South Leaflet Xo. 37; HakJvvt I, p. 23. 

ExtrJMits from a map of Sebastian Cabot : 

In the year of our Lord 14D7 John Cabot a Vene- 
tian, and his sonne Sebastian . . . discovered 
that land which no man before that time had at- 
tempted, on the 24 of June, (July?) about five of the 
clock early in the morning. . . . — Hakluyt; Voy- 
ages of the linglish nation to America, Vol. I, p. 34. 

Letter from Loreuzo Fasqualigo to bis broth- 
ers Alviae and Francesco : 

London, August S3d, 1497. 

Our Venetian, who went with a small ship from 
Bristol to find new islands, has com© back, and says he 
has discovered, 700 leagues off, the mainland of the 
CPUntry of the Grau Cam, and that he coc^ted along 
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It for 300 leagues, and landed, but did not Bee anybody. 
But he has brought here to the king certain snarea 
spread to take game, and a needle lor taking nets, and 
he found some notehed trees, from whieh he judged 
that there were mhabltanta, Being in doubt he came 
back to the ship. He has been away three months on 
the Toyage, which is certain, and. In returning, he saw 
two islands to the right, but he did not wish to land, 
lest he should lose time, (or he was in want of provis- 
ions. This king has been much pleased. He says that 
the tides are slaok, and do not make currents as tlie; 
do here. The king has promised for another time, ten 
armed ships as he desires; and has given him all the 
prisoners, except such as are confined tor high treason, 
to go with him as he has requested; and has granted 
him money to amuse himself till then. Meanwhile he 
la with his Venetian wife and his sons at Bristol. His 
name Is Zuam Talbot, and he Is called the great 
admiral, gi-eat honor being, paid him, and he goes 
dressed in silk. The English are ready to go with him, 
and BO are many of our rascals. The discoverer of 
these things has planted a large cross in the ground 
with a banner of Englajid, and one of St. Mark, as he 
is a Venetian; so that our flag has been hoisted very 
far away. - Hart I, pp. 69 70. 

First Voyage to Yirginia, by Captain Arthur 
Barlowe, 1584: 

The 37th day of April, in the yeere of our redemption, 
1584 we departed the West of England, with two 
barkes well furnished with men and victuals. . . , 
The second of July, we found shole wat«r, where we 
smelt so sweet and so strong a smel, as if we had been 
In, the midst of some dehcate garden abounding with 
all kinde o! odoriferous flowers, by which we were 
assured, that the laud could not be farre distant; and 
keeping good watch, and bearing the slacke saile. the 
fourth ol the same month we arrived upon the coast, 
which we supplied to be a continent and- firm land, 
and we sayled along the same a hundred and twentie 
English miles before we could finde any entrance, or 
^ver issuing into the Seo^ . . . The soile is the 
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most plentiful!, Bweete, fmitfull, and wholesome of all 
the world: there are about fourteene seuera)) sweete 
smelling timber trees, and the moat of their underwoods 
are Bayes, and such like: . . . And whereas we 
haue certiGed you of the couutre; taken in possession 
by us, toherMajestiesuse, and to yours by herMajesties 
grant, wee thought good tor the better assurance 
thereof, to record some of the particular Gentlemeo, & 
men of aceompt, who then were present, as witnesses 
of the same.— H^ari I, pp. 89-35. 

(4) The Netfierlands: Holland. 

Act of the States General of Netherlands, 
1614. 

. . . Greeting. Be it Knows, Whereas We 
understand it would be honorable, serviceable and 
prolitable to this Country, and for the promotion of its 
prosperity, as well as for tlie maintenance of sea far- 
ing people, that the good Inhabitants should be excited 
and encouraged to employ and occupy themselves in 
seeking out and discovering Passages, Havens, Coun- 
tries and places that have not before now been dis- 
covered and frequented; . . . Therefore, We . . 
. grant and consent hereby that whosoever any new 
Passages, Havens, Countries or Places shall from now 
heneeforfh discover, shall alone resort to the same or 
cause them to be frequenfed for four voyages, . , . 
— Documents relating to the Colonial History of New 
York, Vol. I, p. 5. 

Kesolution of the States General on the Re- 
port of the Discovery of New Netherland, ,■ 

Appeared at the Assembly the Deputies from the 
United Company of Merchants who have discovered 
and found New Netherland, situate in America between 
New France and Virginia, the sea coasts whereof lie in 
the Latitude of forty to forty five degrees. [Exciusive 
right to four voyages, within tlie next three years 
granted, as per theprovlsonsin the preceeding extracLJ 
^Ibid, p. 10. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONTEST FOR THE POSSES- 
SION OF THE TBKRITOBY OF HOKTH AMBEICA. 

(1) Holland and Swed&n. and England. 

The South bay and South river, by many called the 
ieeond great river of New Netheriand, is situated in 
latitude 38 degrees 53 minutes, . . . The discovery 
itself was made at the same time as that of the North 
river, by the same ship and crew, who entered the 
South bay before they arrived at the N orth bay, . . , 
The Swedish Governor, thinking his opportunity now 
come, had a fort, called Blsenbiirch, erected at this 
place, and took great liberties with everyone, even with 
the [Dutch] Company's yachts, or such as would go up 
the South river; . . . What right these people have 
to do so we know not; . . . The English have also 
sought at divers times and places to annex this river, 
being, as they say, the nearest to it; but they have been 
prevented hitherto in this, by divers protests, and also 
by their being expelled by force, well knowing that if 
they but once happen to settle there, the river would be 
lost, or cause considerable trouble; for they would 
swarm to it in great numbers. , . . 'Tis to be borne 
in mind, that it these people come to settle there, they 
will so rapidly spread themselves over every place, 
that shortly neither Dutch nor Swedes will have much 
to say there; , , . — ^ew York Colonial Doeumeiita 
. I. p. 392. 

(2) Holland and England. 

Ho profit from New Netheriand, if the duties 
on goods imported remain, 1650: 

As New Netherlands with the present duties can not 
be populated, so this state [Holland] must no more ex- 
pect those benefits which would in course of time accrue 
from thence, such as, fii^t; from population, provisions 
and a continual trade which, if the duties were re- 
moved, would amount to six times more than it now is, 
e from year to year and be of great 
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consideration reciprocally from theirHigli Miglitinesses 
to evoi-yone else. But on the contrary, thia state will 
inevitably be subject to contempt and derision on the 
part of the E:iglish, (who in the course of time will 
absorb the country) for suffering so very advantngeoua 
a position and so protitable province as New Nether- 
land to slip through its lingers, on accouDt of some 
particular interests; and for nUU tacking means, with a 
knowledge of the superiority of the country, to retain 
it and render it prosperous.— Afeui York Colonial Doc- 
ument, I, S74. 

Boundary claimed by New Netherland: 
Latitude 83 to 41^ degrees, which land they have 
many years since possessed, according to the Descrip- 
tion hereunto annexed, before any other nations had 
come thereabouts, or discovered them; but on the fav- 
orable accounts received here from these parts, the 
English' sent some ships and people thither, whom thi'y 
settled to the Southward of us. TUat country they 
named Virgiuia. In like manner Ihey, also, have 
.planted Colonies to the North of us, which counti-y they 
called Kew England, whither they conveyed so many 
people that they in a short time greatly outnumbered 
our nation. Becoming presumptuous in consequence, 
they be^n to encroach on our limits, and invaded 
many lands contrary to our formal interdicts and pro- 
tests; so tliat on the North tiiis N;iCion did not hesitate 
to make themselves masters of thegi-eater part of the 
Fresh riyer, notwithstanding we had there erected a 
trading house and fort called the Hope, which we. like- 
wise occupied and garrisoned. Regardless hereof, the 
English, on their side, haye proceeded to extend their 
Colonies over many of our lands purchased from i he 
Indians, and wonld have done their best to usurp the 
lai^est and finest portion of our territory, Had not the 
Managers [prevented]— JTeiu Vork Colonial Docum^nU, 
I. p. 546. , 

Surrender of the New Netherlands to tlie 
English: 

Aug. 31, 1004. Received a letter from the English 
General in answer to ours, but unsigned. 
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1st, September. English Deputies came with said 
letter signed, setting forth in substance that hia Majes- 
ty's right to this place was indisputable, ^¥ithout, how- 
ever, wanting to enter into any dnbute thereupon, de- 
manding its surrender, threatening if resisted, and 
promising to allow each to retain his property, it the 
place were vohintarily given up. 

9th, September. And thereupon, without any other 
occurrence, was, as above stated, the place of New 
Amsterdam, in New Netherlands, situate on the Man- 
hatans, surrendered to the English, the garrison retir- 
ing with all their arms, flying colors and beating drums; 
and thereby the English, without any contest or claim 
being put forth by any person to it, tooK possession of 
a tort built and continually garrisoned about 40 years 
at the expense of the West India Company [of Holland ] 
— JVew York Colonial DocainenU, II, ill, 416. 

(3) England and trance. 

RelatiOD of English and French colonies; 
Mr. Fenii'a suggestions in regard to the 
colonies, 1700: 

4. That great caution should be observed to adjust 
the bounds northward with the French eom'rs or the 
losse will be great and irreparable. Wee take the 
South side of the River and Lakes of Canada to be our 
just and reasonable boundarys, soil and trade with the 
Indians being much concerned therein.— JVew York 
Colonial Documents, IV, p. 757. 

Colonel Heatheote to Q-ovemor Hunter, 
Julys, 1715: 

... As whether it would not be very proper 
with as little losse of time as may be, for your Excel- 
lency to desire a meeting or eongresse at some con- 
venient place, of all or as many of the Governours on 
this Continent as can with convenieney come & 
attend it; where it may be considered of and resolved 
what measures to take for extingnishing the fire al- 
ready begun, and to prevent its increase: for as evry 
part of North America is struck at, so all 
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are the same, and what number soever is wounded oi- 
hurt, the whole ought to reckon themselves agrieverl, 
and not carelessly suffer the French to angle' us away, 
province by province, till at last al) will be gone; and 
as it is impossible that we and the French can both in- 
habit this CoDtJnent in peace, but that one nation must 
at last give way to the other, so 'tis very neoes- 
sary that, without sleeping away our time, all precau- 
tions imm^inable should be taken to prevent lis 
falling to our lotts to remove; and when your Excellency 
and the rest of the Governours have mett & con- 
sidered what steps will be most fitting to take, it 
would then I humbly suppose, be very desirable that 
some person be sent home lo lay their thoughts before 
His Majesty, and to solicit such assistance as may be 
thought needful; and as to the present view of things 
the whole Coast on a breach with France apears to be 
in danger enough, so could all the governments be 
brought to reason and to believe themselves as they 
really are to be but one family, and untill the tryall lis 
over and 'tis known whether North America must be 
long to the French or to us, that besides the bare sul- 
sisting themselves they would devote their persons aad 
estates to end the dispute, by resolutions of this kind 
they might rest assured of all necessary assistance from 
His Majesty thoroughly to accomplish tlie work. But 
if the old rules are still put in practice, and those who 
are not imediately concerned will, like sheep, only 
stand gazing on. while the wolfC is niurthering and 
distroying other parts of the flock, it will come to every 
ones time at last.— iVew York Colonial DoeumenU, 
Vol V. pp. 430-31. 

The French nation, having always been desirous to 
extend their dominons in America have lost no op- 
portunity to encroach upon their neighbors there . . 

."However, as the French are convinced, that a 
Charter without possession can never be allowed by 
the law of nations to change the property of the soil; 
they have employed another artifice; and without em- 
barrassing' themselves about former discoveries, made 
by the subjects of other Princes have built small forts 
at the heads at l^kes and nrers, along that vast tract 
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of land, from the entry of the riyerSt. Lawrence to the 
embouchure of the Mississippi. . . , On the Mis- 
sissippi, and the branches oE it, there are many great 
nations, «9pecia]]y to the West, as the Missouris, . . 

. not less It IS iffirmpd than 80,000 men; with all 
whom it I'said the Irench have peace or some alli- 
ance. , In that pirt of this report, relating to 
the French settli'ments ne have taken notice, that 
nature has furnished the British Colonies with a bar- 
rier, which may easily be defended, having cast up a 
long ridge of monntains between your Majesty's Flaut- 
ations and the french =ettlenients, extending from 
South Carolina to New York. ... 

But although thpse Mountains may serve at present 
for a very good frontier, we should not propose them 
for the boundary of your Majesty's Empire in America, 
On the contrary, it were to be wished, that the British 
Settlements might be extended beyond them, and 
some small forts erected on the great Lakes. . . . 
[1731] — iVew York Colonial Documents, Vol. V. p. 619, 
ess, 624. 

The value of Nova Scotia and America. W. 
Shirley to Duke of Newcaslle, Dec. 1745: 

. . ; To which I would beg ieave lo subjoiQ that 
it seema to me far from being Improbable that the 
French will attempt the reduction of Nova Scotia early 
in the Spring.,. , . . But it they sliould not attempt 
Louisbourg they would irresistably break up all the 
Eastern Settlements o I this Province and I doubt not 
the whole Province of New Hampshire itself^^ which 
which would make them masters of all Mast Country 
and Naval Stores and of a rich Soil for Corn as well as 
Cattle and ibis would also enable them to make a deep 
impression on all the Western frontier of this Province 
[Mass.,] New York and Connecticut, and, how tar they 
might penetrate is not certain but so far at least as 
might make it very difficult to dislodge 'em and give 
such an hold oE the Continent as to make 'em think in 
time of pushing with the assistance of the Indians Eor 
Ihe mastery of it, which is richly worth contendingfor 
lyitli all their might as it would in their hands lay the 
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surest foundation for an Universal Monarchy by Sea 
and Land that ever a people had. 

Shirley to Newcastle, Feb. 1746: 

. . . But it seems plain upon the whole, that the 
French are inaking the Utmost Efforts to retain the In- 
dians of those parts in their interest, and gaming over 
the Inhabitants of Nova Scotia, so that the Taking of 
Speedy measures lor Securing these last and gaining 
over the former which will depend upon that as the 
preservation of Nova Scotia does upon both, is a mat- 
ter oE the Highest Consequence. 

Shirley to Newcastle, May, 1746. 

. . . it [gaining Accadie, holding Newfoundland 
and the Cod -fisheries] would furnish hia Majesty with 
aa good a Nursery of Seamen for the Royal Navy . . 

. that the holding of Annapolis Koyal in particular 
will be establisliing to his Majesty the Mastery of the 
Northern Part of thia Continent against the French. 
Secure to him inexhaustible Nnrseries oE Masts, Yards, 
Bowsprits and other Stores for hia Navy and Timbers 
for Ship bnildlng within his Northern Colonies inde- 
pendent of any foreign State to be purchased with 
British Manufactnrera and trauaported in British Ves- 
sels—that the Inhabitants of the Northern Colonies 
would in time make such an Addition of Subjects to 
the Crown ot Great Britain as would make their num- 
ber Superior to that of any Princes upoc the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Shirley Co Newcastle, June 1746: 

. . , And 1 would particularly submit to jour 
Grace's Con si derail on. whether in case ot anj Disap 
pointment in the present Attempt for the reduction of 
Canada, the immediate removal ol some at least of the 
French Inhabitants of Nova Scotia, and securing tlie 
province in the best manner would not be . . . advis- 
able and even necessary. 

Shirley to Mascarem, Sept. 1746. 

Having been intorm'd that the frenoh Inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia entertain some Jealousey of a Design in 
the English GoYerument to remove them with their 
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Familiea from their Settlements, and traosport tbem to 
France or elsewhere; I desire , . , that joii would 
be pleased to signify to 'cm that it is probable it his 
Majesty had declared such aa Intention I might have 
heard the same, but that I am persuaded there U no 
just Ground for this Jealousy; . . . 
Shirley to Newcastle, Nov. 1746. 

■ . . Governor Knowles . . , informs me that 
It will be necessary to drive all the French . . . out 
of Aceadie (Nova Scotia) in the spring, ... As the 
Sentiments, which I have taken the Liberty to offer 

, . . happen to be something different from Mr. 
Knowles's, I think it may not only be proper, but my 
Duty to mentioB the Reasons of my prefering the 
scheme for attempting to make the present fi'cnch 
Inhabitants good Subjects to his Majesty, and keeping 
'em in the Country, to driving 'em off . . . 
Shirley to Newcastle, Febr. 1747. 

. , , And if your Grace would allow me the 
Freedom to offer my Sentiments concerning what ap- 
pears to me to be farther necessary for putting this 
imporlanl Province of Nova Scotia |I lliink I may 
justly call it the most important to the Crown of any 
npon this Continent) in Security, . . . —Parkman 
—A Half-Century of Conftiot, Vol. 11. Appendia;. 
pp. 324, 326. 529. 331. 

French opinions of the value and extent of 
their possessions. M. de la Galissonoiere, De- 
cember, 1750. 

, . . We shall not speak of the naval expedition 
the enemy [England] might be able to make for the 
■ conquest of Canada, ... 

But should they continue to increase the strength of 
their Colonies, and should the French Colonies not ad- 
vance in the same proportion, 'tis not to be doubted 
but the former will soon be in a condition to lay Can- 
ada waste nearly to Montreal, and even to pillage the 
latter place, which would render the French as despic- 
able in that country as they are now respected there, 
and terminate shortly in their entire ruin. pThen 
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Dames various fovtifl cations to be constructed, as Que- 
bec, Montieal, Ft. Fronteaac &g toprerenttliis.] . . . 

What has been observed already in the course ot thia 
Memoir, when treating of tlie utilit; of Canada in re- 
gard to the preservation of Me'^ico shows the absolute 
necessity of the free and certain commtimeation from 
Canada to (he Mississippi. This chain once broken, 
would leave an opening of which the Enghsh would 
doubtless take advantage to get nearer the "tilver mines 
. . . That of the River Oyo ^Ohio] otiierwise called 
the Beautiful river, is the most interesting in this rela- 
tion. . . Neither have the English any ports there, 
nor did they come to that quarter to trade , . . un- 
til the last war, . . . 

They have been summoned since the peace, to return, 
and if tiiey do not do so. there Is no doubt but the Gov. 
ernor of Canada will constrain them thereto by 
force, ... 

They would (if they remainedj'possess more facilities 
to interrupt the communication between Canada and 
Liouisiana. for the Beautiful river affords almost the 
only route tor the conveyance from Canada to the 
River Mississippi, of detachments capable of securing 
that still feeble Colony, . . If the English ever be- 
come strong enough in America to dare to attempt the 
conquest of Mexico, It will be by this Beautiful 

By it alone will Ihey be able to attack, with any con 
Biderable force, and any hope of success, the Illinois 
posts and all those which will be established along the 
River St, Louis, otherwise, Mississippi. . . . [Then 
establish posis on the Ohio]— A'eui York Colonial Doe- 
nments. X.pp. 227. 230. 

.By Loiiqueuil, 1752: 

In line, ejiperienee teaches US too well, that the En- 
glish look with concupiscence both on the lands of the 
Beautiful river, and generally on all that vast coun- 
try. . . . No remedy for our evils would have been 
more effectual than to ihive the English from our 
lands. . . . —Nem York Colonial VoQuments X, 
p. 251. 
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Limits of English and French possessions, 
bj Moutcalm, 1758: 

Lake Ontario, Lake Erie to France; the English can- 
not erect forts on tiiese lakes, nor on any risers empty- 
ing into tliem. Tlie lieiglit of land, the natural 
bouudary between France and England aa far as the 
Ohio; thereby the Apalachies become the boundary for 
England; the Ohio to belong to France, . . . New 
York Colonial Documents. X, 691. 

Canadii to be lost if tlie war contiuiies, by 
Uoreil, 1758. 

. . . War continuing, Canada would always finish 
by being taken sooner or later. We know, beyond a 
doiibt that the Court of England, impelled by the 
frenzy of the nation, is resolved to invade it, at what- 
ever cost. . , , 'Tis, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary. , . to thinlf only o£ making peace, without 
being very particular about the boundaries. . . . 
— New York Colonial Dooumcnta, X. 820. 

Articles of capitulation for the surrender of 
Canada: 

. . . between their Excellencies General Amherst, 
. , . and the Marquis deVaudreuil , . Governor 
and LJeutenant-Gencral for the King in Canada. 

Art. 1. The whole garrison of Montreal must lay 
down their arms, and shall not serve during the pres- 
ent war. Immediately alter signing the present capit- 
ulation, the King's troops shall take possession of the 
gates, and shall post the guards necessary to preserve 
good order in the town. j 

Art. 13. It before, or after, the embarkation of the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, news of peace should arrive, 
and that by treaty, Canada should remain to his most 
Christian Majesty, the Marquis de Vaudreuil shall re- 
turn to Quebec or Montreal : everything shall return to 
its former state under the dominions of his most 
Christian Majesty, and the present capitulation shall 
become null and of no effect. 

Art. 27. The free esercise ol tlte Catholic, Apostolto 
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aud Roman r I g on halt a bsist entire, in Eitcli man- 
oer that all th stat a ^n i tl e people of the towns and 
countries, places and dist. nt posts, shall cnntinue to 
assemble in the hn he and to frequent the saci'a- 
ments as he tot w thout being molested in any 
manner, dire tly o in J re tly- . . . 

Art. 80. IE by the treaty ot peace, Canada should 
remain in the power of his Britannic Majesty his laorl 
Christian Majesty shall continue to name the Bishop 
of the colony who shall be oE the Roman commission, 
and under whose authority the people shall execute the 
Roman Religion. 

Art. 46. The inhabitants and merchants shall esjoy 
bH the privileges of trade, under the same favors and 
conditions granted to the subjects of hia Britannie 
Majesty, aa well in the Upper countries as in the In- 
Art, 47. The Negroes . . of both sexea shall 
remain in their quality of slaves in the possession of 
the French and Canadians to whom they belong . . 
. [Signed SepL 8, ll&).]—Neio York Colomal Docu- 
ments, X. p. 1107-30. 

The Boundaries of Canada. Canada not to 
to be surrendered to England. By M. Dumas. 

Commerce has changed the face of Europe; it is now 
evident that in the long ran the more '■ommercial 
nation will become the more powerful. We can no 
longpr dispense with America without falling from our 
}tate of splendor. On the restitution of Canada 
depends the fate ot the rest of our Colonies. These 
principles, clearer than the day, once admitted, that 
lestitution [of Canada to France] ought to form the 
bafib and foundation of the Treaty of Peace , . ' . 

I limit their [the ambassadors'] labors, respecting 
Canada to four general objects: — 

1st. The entire property of both shores of River and 
Gulf ot St. Lawrence. ; 

3nd. The property of the lakes and riverswhich form 
the natural communications between Canada and 
■ Louisiana; they consist ot Lake Ontario, Lake Erie 
ftnd the Ohio. 
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8rd. That neither of the two Nations can form aay 
eBtabliahmenis on the rivers watering the possessions 
of the other. . . . 

I have said, and repeat it, Louisiana cannot exist for 
us without Canads [Indicates certain boundaries, 
tlien says it these cannot be obtained] . . , 'tis 
more adyaotageous for France to promptly cede these 
two Colonies to the English. . . . 

The second object of the labor of our plecipoten- 
tiaries relative to Canada, regards the communication 
of that Colony with Louisiana ■ ■ ■ Nowthatcom- 
munication can occur only by the Ohio; . . . 

To maie the Ohio the boundary for the respeclive 
Colonies, is to surrender it entirely to the English, 
In fact, already the English population is advancing 
towards that river, it has only one step to take to clear 
the Apalachies, and that step would be taken the day 
after the signing of the treaty. The left bank of the 
Ohio would be under English cultivation in less than 
four years, whilst our population would not reach that 
point in the space of a century. Who does not see in 
that explanation the approaching and inevitable fall of 
Louisiana? 

The entire possession of the Ohio cannot then be too 
much insisted on, the Apalachies constituting the limits: 

I am fully convinced and every man of sense , . , 
will agree with me that all the resources of the state 
will never preserve Canada if the English once settle at 
the heads of the rivers. . . . [1702]~iVeui York 
Colonial Documents, Vol. X, pp. 1134-7. 

Conquesta of the Englieh. King's Speech 
to Parliament, Nov. 25, 1762: 

... ; Martinico and other islands in the West In- 
dies, have been conquered; the Havannah, a pla«e of 
the utmost importance to Spain is in my possession; 

. . . ■" Preliminary articles [of peace] have been 
signed by my minister, with those of France and Spain, 
which I will order in due time to be laid before you. 
The conditions of these are such, that there is not only 
ia Immense territory added to tbe Empire of Great 
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Britain but a solid foundation laid tor tlie ii 

trade and cominerce; , . . The Annual Register 

1762, p. 180. 

Address of House of Lords to the King on 
receiving from him the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace Dec. 9, 1762: 
Most Graeioi/s Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the lords spiritual and temporal in parliament assem- 
bled, beg leave to return your majesty our sincerest 
aclinowIedKemeuts, for the important communication 
which your Majesty hr.s bean graciously pleased to 
make us, of the preliminary articles of peace, concluded 
the third day of last month at Fouutainbleau, witb the 
crowns of France and Spain, and to express, in the 
most dutiful manner to your Majesty, the satisfaction 
we have received, at tiie foundation laid by these arti- 
cles for a treaty of peace, which will greatly redound 
to your Majesty's honour, aud the real benefit of your 

The House of Commons said: 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Commons oE Great Britain in parliament assem- 
bled, beg leave to return your Majesty our most hum- 
ble and hearty thanks for your most gracious conde^ 
scention in ordering to be laid before us the preliminary 
articles of peace concluded between your majesty on 
the one part and their most Christian and Catholic 
Majesties on the other; . . , and. aitho*- to make 
peace and war be your Majesty's Just and undoubted 
prerogative yet knowing how agreeable it must be to 
your loyal mind to be informed of the grateful sense 
your people entertain of tbe justice and wisdom of 
your measures, and of your unwearied attention to our 
welfare, your faithful commons are impatient to ex- 
press their approbation of the advantageous terms up- 
on which your Majesty hath concluded preliminary 
■rtdcles of peace, and to lay before your majesty the 
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hearty applause ot a faithful, affectionate people. — Tbt 
Annual Register, 1782, pp. 231-32. 

Treaty of Peace, 1763, between England, 
France and Spain: 

In the name of the most Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Ff.ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. So be it. 

Be it known to all those to whom it shall, or may, in 
in any manjier, helont;. It has pleased the Most High 
to diffuse the spirit of union and concord among the 
princes, whose divisions hadspread troubles in the tour 
pans of tlie world and to inspire them with the inclina- 
tion to cause tie comforts of peace to succeed to tho 
misfortunes cl a long and a bloody war, which having 
arisen between England and France, during the reign 
ol the most serene and potent prince, George the Sec- 
ond, by the grace of God. king of Great Britain, of 
glorious memory, continued under the reign of the 
most serene and potent prince, George the Third, his 
successor, and, in its progress, communicated itself to 
Spain and Portugal: consequently the most serene and 
potent prince, George the Third, by the grace of God, 
king of Great Britain. France and Ireland, duke of 
Brunswick and Lunenbonrg, arch-treaL .rerandeleutor 
ot the Holy Roman Empii'e; the most serene and most 
potent prince, Lewis the Fit teeLith, by the grace of God 
most Christian king; and the most serene and potent 
prince, Charles the Thi 'li, by the grace of God, king of 
Spain and of the Indies; after having laid the founda- 
tion of peace in the preliminaries, signed at Fountaiu- 
bleau the Sd ot November last; . . : determined to 
complete without delay, this great andimportant work. 

Abt, IV. . His most Christian majesty renounces all 
pretentions which he has heretofore formed, or might 
form, to Novia Scotia or Arcadia, in all its parts, and 
guarantees the whole of it, and with all its dependen- 
cies, to the king ot Great Britain; moreover his most 
Christian majesty cedes and guarantees to his said 
Britannic majesty, in full right, Canada with all its de- 
pendencies, as well as the island ol Cape Breton, and 
all the other islands and coasts, in the Gulf and river 
oJ St. Lawrence, and, in general, everything that de- 
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ids, islands and coasts, 
with the sovereignty, property and posseasioD, and all 
rights acquired by treaty and otherwise, which the mosi 
Christian king and the crown of France, have had, till 
now, over the said countries, islands, lands, places, 
coasts and their inhatutants; so that the most Christian 
king cedes and makes over the whole to the said kin^ 
and to the crown ol Great Britain, and that in the most 
ample manner and form, without restriction and with- 
out any liberty to depart frora the said cession and 
Dfuarantee, under any preteose, or to disturb Great 
Britain inthe possessions above mentioned. . . . 

AitT, VII. In order to re-establish peace on solid and 
durable foundations, and to remove forever' all subjects 
of dispute with regard to the limits of the British and 
French territories on the coiitinent of America, that 
lor the future, the confines between the dominions of 
his Britannic majesty, in that part of the world, shall 
be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle 
of the river Missi.iippi, from its source to the river 
Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along the 
middle ol this river, and the lake Maurepas and Pont- 
ehartrain, to the sea; , . , 

AiiT. XIX. The king of Great Britian shall restore to 
Spain all the territory which he has conquered in the 
Island of Cuba, with the fortress of the Havanna; . , . 

Akt. XX. In conseq'"!nce of the restitution stipu- 
lated in the preceding article, his catholic majesty 
cedes and guarantees, in full right, to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. Florida with fort St. Auguatin, and the bay of 
Pensacoia, aa well as all that Spain possesses on the 
continent of North America, to the east or to .the .south- 
east of the river Mississippi, and, in genei-al everything 
that depends on the said countries and lands with the 
sovereignty, property, possession, and all rights, ac- 
quired by treaties or otherwise, which the catholic king 
ind the crown of Spain, have had till now, over the 
said countries, lands, places, and other inhabitauts; so 
that the Catholic king cedes and makes over the whole 
to the said king, and to the crown ol Great Britain, and 

that in the most ample manner and form. . . . 

Annual Register, pp. 233.240. 
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by Indian sea? 3, What sea was it in reality? i. 
State the baaia of the claim ol France? -5. Wh&t I'e- 
elons did Fmuce explore? 6. Who made voyages for 
Uie .English? 7. What regions did they claim? 8. 
Give the basis of the Dutch claims. 9. Did any o( 
these claims overlap? 10. Draw maps to show th* 
territorial claims of the various claimants— 1534. 1614. 



1. What claimant gave np its claims first? 3. How 
did the Dutch regard the English as colonizers? 3. 
Were the Dutch skillful in manning their possessions? 

4. What error did they make? 5. What present 
rivers were thfii known as Fresh, Nortii, S<>uth7 6. 
When did Holland yield New Netherlands? 7. What 
was the Manhatans? 

1. What boundaries did Fenn suggest between Eng- 
jisl) and French possessions? 3, How early was it felt 
that one or the other nation must yield its claims? 3. 
Wliy did Co). Heathcote believe the colonies should 
unite? 4. How were the French gaining territory? 

5, Were the Indiana generally with the French or 
English? 6. What boundaries proposed? 7. What 
thevalueot Nova Scotia to the English? 8. Whatthe 
object of removing the inhabitants of Accadie? 9. 
Wliatdid the Frendi call the Ohio river? lO. What 
value did they place on its possession? 11. What 
boundaries did ihe French wish to establish in 
America? 12, Give terms of surrender of Canada. 
1760: also of final treaty of 1763. 13. What peculiar 
tone do you notice in the languMre of the addresses of 
the Lortis and Commons to the .King? 14. What ter- 
ritory did England gain in 1763? 15. Make a map to 
show possessions in 17fi4, 16, Write a history of the 
subject — "European Possessions in America, UBS- 
1765." 
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FlrsC terrtkirial boundartes defined In treaty of 
peace, 17S3, A rea,32T,S44 square miles. South- 
em boundary leff In dispute with Spain, settled 
t^ treaty, ITSS. Northeastern boundaiy left In 
dottbt. Many discussions and later treattes. 
Received practical settlement, 1842. Xorth- 
westera boundary Tagce; settled to Rocky 
mountains, 1813. 
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CHAPTER II 
riEST NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 

IN the previoQs number we traced the gradual 
1 , development of the English power on' thie 
"eoDtinent, The Swedes, the Dutch, and 
th« French lost possessions which were from 
time to time secured by the English. At the close 
of the period all North America, except the Island 
of New Orleans, was in the possession of the 
English. This nnmber brings before us the 
formation of a new nation. In a general waj 
the negotiations in regard to boundaries are 
outlined, and some of the many arguments 
conoeming boundaries are presented. From 
these eztracts something may be learned about 
the suspicions entertained by some of the 
American statesmen of the plans and purposes 
of Spanish, French, and English diplomats. 
Finally the boundaries as agreed upon are 
given. The danger that the United States 
might be strangled in their infancy by being 
confined to the coast district comes before us 
in various ways. However at the close we find 
that the boundaries secured were satisfactory to 
the newly forming American people. 

The following extracts, indicate the feelings 

and state of mind of George III, in 1781-1782: 

(June 18, 1781) It is dlEQcuU to express which appears 

more stronglj, the manly fortitude of the great majoritj' 
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last night in rejecting tbe hackniud qui^stion of a Com 
mittee for coaaidering the American war, or the impu- 
flencB of the minority in again bringing It forward; for 
whoever the most ardently wishes for peace must feel 
that every repetition of this question in Parliament 
only makes tlie rebels and the Bourbon family more 
desirous of continuing the war, from the hopes of tiring 
out this country. We have it not at this hour in our 
power to make peace; it is by steadiness and exertions 
that we are to get into a situation to effect it, and with 
the assistance of Divine Providence. I am confident we 
■ball soon find our enemies forced to look for that 
blessing. Among our many misfortunes, I feel one 
ifttisfaclion— that we have but one lino to follow; 
iherefore, at least, diftidence and perplexity cannot 
kttend us; and we have the greatest objects to mako 
as zealous in our pursuit, for we are contending for 
iiur whole consequence, whether we are to rank among 
ihe great powers of Europe, or he i-educed to one of the 
least considerable. He that is not stimulated by this 
jonsideration does not deserve to be a member of this 
jommnrity. 

(Dec. 15, 1781). The account of the very great ma- 
iority on the tirst aaotion on the Army Estimates last 
night gives me much pleasure and shews the country 
[gentlemen hegiu to see that, though internal continental 
operations in North America are not advisable, the pros- 
ecution of the war can alone preserve us from a most 
Ignominious peace. which, when once concluded, would 
Eertainly occasion much greater internal uneasiness 
Lhan any diflicuUies at present to be contended with. 

(March 17, 1782). I am sorry to find by Ld. North's 
Bote that the majority this morning did not exceed 
nine; looks as if the House of Commons J8"going lengths 
that could not have been expected. I am resolved nol 
to throw myself into the hands of the Opposition at all 
events, and shall certainly, if things go as they seem 
to leadJ?kttow what my conscience as well s8 honour 
dictates as the only way left for me. . . . 

(March 19, 1783), ... At last the fatal day has 
come which the misfortunes of the times and the Bud. 
den chanee of senUmenta of the House of Gommoiif 
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Have drove me to chaiigmg the Ministry, and a more 
general removal of other persona than I believe ever 
was known hefore. I have to the last fought for indi- 
viduals, but the number I have saved, except my Bed- 
chamber, 19 incredibly few. Tou would hardly believe 
that even the Duke of Montagu was strongly run^at, 
but I declared that I would sooner lot confusion follow 
than part with the governor of my sons and so unes' 
ceptionable a man; at last I have succeeded so that hi 
nnd Ld- Aahbumham remain. The effusion of mj 
sorrows has made me say more than I had intended, 
but I ever did and ever shall look upon you as a friend, 
as well as a faithful servant . . . — From the Cor 
respondenee of King Oeorge III, Oited in Hart, Amer^ 
iean History Told bij Contemporaries II, 618-19. 

Livingston, tho Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
under the Articles of Confederation, sent in . 
stmctioDS to Franklin, at Paris, and the follow- 
ing arguments in regard to the boundaries we 
should claim in making peace with Great Brit 
ain; Jan. 7, 17b2 — 

The first pi)mt of diacuasion will be the limits of the 
United States The instructions Riven to Mr Adams 

on the lay of— laht explain the wisBes of 

Congress on that subject, nor can thej admit of many 
doubtg, except lo far as they rplate to our southern ex 
tent, the bonndarv between ua and Canada being verv 
well Bscertamed by grants, charteri, proclamations and 
other actsof government and more particularly by the 
settlements of people who are engs^ed in the same 
cause with us, and who have the same rights with the 
i-est of the subjects of the United States. 
• Our western and northwestern extent will probably 
be contested with some warmth, and the reasoning oi- 
that subject be deduced from general principlas an' 
from proclamations and treaties with the Indians. 

The subject is undoubtedly intricate and delicate, yi 
upon candid investigation i. believe it will appear thn 
onr extension to (he Mississippi is founded in tnaticc 
and that our claims are at least such aa the eranti o 
the war give us the right to insist upon. Your sttva 
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tlon fiirnisliiDg you amply with the various documents 
an wliieii Great Britain founded iier claim to all the 
country east of the Mississippi previous to the treaty 
of Paris, I will not trouble you with references to them, 
which would at any rate be imperfect, from the want 
which prevails here ot books and papers. Taking it 
For granted that the King of Great Britain was entitled 
to that extent of country (which he at least cannot con- 
travene), it only remains to examine how far he con- 
siders it aa within the limits of some or other of the 
United States, because he can no more pret*nd to 
abridge those limits than claim by any other right of 
which the United States are ia possession. . . . 

. . . Strong evidence in our favor is also found in 
the map made by the king's geographer, in which Vir- 
ginia and the Cari>liBas are laid down as extending to 
the Mississippi, shortly after the last war. Arguments 
msy he drawn against us from the Quebec bill, but as 
this is one of the laws that occasioned the war, to build 
anything upon it would be to urge one wrong in sup- 
port ot another. But this matter may perhaps be seen 
in a different light, and our pretensions placed upon a 
more extensive basis, by recurring to general princi- 
ples and asking whence GreatBritain derived her right 
to the waste lands in America. 

Evidently from the allegiance which a subject is sup- 
posed to carry with him wherever he goes, even though 
he dislikes his constitution and seeks one that pleases 
him better. Upon this false principle the oppressed 
subjects of Great Britain, seeking freedom in the wilds 
of America, were supposed to extend to it the sover- 
eignty of the kingdom they had left. The rights ot 
the king of Great Britain, then, to America were inci- 
dent to his right of sovereignty over those of his sub- 
[eots that settled America and explored the lands he 
slaims. 'For the idea of right derived from mere dis- 
:^OTery, and the vain ceremony of taking possession 
without planting and continuing that possession is now 
ully exploded. It, then, we admit what is necessary 
,0 our independence, that ihe right of sovereignty oyer 
he people of America is forfeited, it mu^t follow that 
■11 rights founded ou that sovereignty are forfeited 
'ith it; aad that npon our settins up a new wvereimi 
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in America, the rights which the first claimed as such 
devolve npon the second. Upon this principle Great 
Britain ia left without a foot of land in America 
beyond the limits oE those governments which acknowl- 
edge her jurisdiction. 

It is vain to say that the King of Great Britain holds 
these back lands by a cession from other powers, since 
those cessions were grounded upon a prior claim de- 
rived through the people of America, and only served 
to con firm the right which they gavo the King of Great 
Britain while he was their sovereign, and which he loses 
with his sovereignty over them. This mode of reason- 
ing is warranted by the practice Great Britain uni- 
formly held of treating with the Indian nations through 
tlieir American governors, who have frequentij exe- 
cuted with them the most solemn acts, and sometimes 
extended the King's protection to the nations who oc- 
cupy the waste lands which are the sui)ject of our pres- 
ent claim. The expense of retaining these in friendship 
almost always devolved -.ppon the respective states, 
who, til lately, particularly in New York, voted the 
sums necessary to support smiths among them and to 
procure the presents which were annually made them. 
From hence, then, it follows that it the King of Great 
Britain has any right over the back lands in America 
it must be as king of the people of America; ceasing to 
be king of those people, his right also ceases. If he has 
no right over the back lands but merely as protector 
of the savage nations that inhabit them, that connex- 
ion and duty also devolve upon us, since they evidently 
claimed that protection from him as king of the colo- 
nies, and through the governors of those colonies, and 
not as sovereign of a country three thousand miles 
from them. This country having chosen a now sover- 
eign, they may rightfully claim its protection. 

There is some reason to believe that Great Britain 
considered their rights in many instances as extending 
no further than their rights of pre-emption and pro- 
tection, as may be inferred from passages in the nego- 
tiations for peace with France in 1761, referred to in 
the margin. This suggests a new idea, which, how- 
eTer, j[ am not warranted by any «ct of Congress in 
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mentJoaing; and tUerelore you will only consider it as 
the sentJment of an individual. If the mediators 
diouM not incline to admit our claim, but determine 
nu restrioting our limits, either by the extent of our 
giants, the course of the mountains, the sources of the 
rivers, or any other of these arbitrary rules that must 
be sought for when solid principles are relinquished, 
perhaps it would not be difficult to bring them to agree 
that thajcountry beyond t&ose limits belongs to the na- 
tions whioh inhabit it; that it should enjoy its indepen- 
dence under the guarantee of France, Spain, Great 
Britain, and' America, and be open to the trade of those 
whose lands border upon them. 

This, diougb restrictive of our rights, would free ns 
from the weil grounded apprehensions that the vicinity 
of Great Britain and the command of the savE^es 
would give us." Theyalready possess Canada and Nova 
Sootiai should that immense territory, which lies npoa 
the rear of the States from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the Gult of Mexico, be ackno.wledged to be vested 
in Great Britain, it will render our situation truly haz- 
ardous, The lands, as you know, are infinitely better 
than those on the coast; they have an open communica- 
tion with the sea by the rivers St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, and with each other by those extensive 
inland seas with which America abounds. Tbey will 
be settled with the utmost rapidity from Europe, but 
more particularly from these States. Attachment to 
the government, freedom from taxes, a prospect of 
bettering their fortunes, and the fertility of the soil 
will invita numbers to leave us. This cooperating 
inth the leaven of dissatisfaction, which will continne 
to work for many years, may produce the most dan- 
gerous effects, especially upon the southern States, 
which will, from the nature of their soil and hus- 
bandry, be thinly settled for many years, while the 
lands which lie near them, beyond the mountains, will 
soon bo filled with a hardy race of people inimical to 
them, who to their own strength will be enabled to join 
that of the savages subject to their command. 

If it is an object with the maritime powers to lessen 
the powers, a_ud thereby diminish the dangerous <Jj 
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minion that Great Britain haS in some manner usurped 
OTer the ocean, they maat prevent her possesaijig her- 
self of the country in question, since, besides the whole 
fur and peltry trade that she will thereby engross, the 
demands of this great country will give a new spring 
to her manufactures, which, though the Florid as should 
be ceded to Spain, will find their way into it by tiie 
river St. Lawrence and through the numerous lakes 
and rivers which communicate with it. Add to this 
that settlements are already formed beyond the Appa- 
lachian mountains by people who acknowledge the 
United States, which not only give force to our claims, 
but render a relinquishment of their interest highly 
impolitic and unjust. These and a variety of other 
reasons, which will suggest themselves to you and the 
gentlemen joined in thecommission with yon, will doubt- 
less be urged io such terras as to convince the court of 
France that our mutual interests conspire to keep Great 
Britain from any territory on this continent beyond the 
bounds of Canada. Should the Floridas be ceded to 
Spain, she will certainly unite with jou on this point 
as the security of that ce.ssion will depend upon its 
success. . . . —Sparks' IHploniatie Correspon- 
dence, II, 194; alto Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution, V, 83-90. 

B. R. Livingstone to the Governora of the 
States, Feb. 18, 1783: 

. . . Another resolution relates to your bounda- 
ries, and is designed as our means of ascertaining the 
t«rrttorial rights of the United States collectively, 
which can only be accurately known by each State's 
exhibiting its claims and the evidence on which they 
loimd them. Your excellency will therefore be pleased 
todiiectanthontic copies fro tuyour records of aligrants, 
oharterB, mi^, treaties with the natives, and other ev- 
idences, to be transmittfld to this office as soon as you 
can conveniently collect them. I could wish that the 
copies might be proved by having the great sea! of yoni 
State ann^ed. . . . —Diplomatic Corretpondenee 
f/ the American Revolution, V, ISO. 
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Feeling in regard to the plans and action of 
Spain in 1782. R. R. Livingston to Jay. 

Though the delays jou have met with afford room to 
suspect that Spain wishes to defer a partionlar treaty 
with us till a genera! peace, jet I see so many political 
reasons against such a measure, that I can hnrdly pre- 
sume they wiU adopt it. . . . 

Will it consist with the dignity oi his Catlioin; ma- 
jesty to ask, for the short space in which he has been 
engaged iu the war, noS only Gibraltar, but the two 
Floridas, the Mississippi, theexclusion of Great Britain 
from, the trade to the Bay of Honduras. . . . Will 
she (Sp^n) expose herself to the imputation of despoil- 
ing an ally (for such we are in fact, though we want 
the name], at the instant that she is obtaining the great- 
est advantage from the distress which that ally has, at 
least ia part, contributed to bring upon her enemy? 
And this, too, without the least necessity, when she 
may, by accepting and purchasing our title, appear to 
have contended £or the rights of the United States. . 
■ . — DtpJemcMc Correspondence. V, 334, 

A resolution passed bj Congress, May 31, 
1782. Evidently there was something in the 
wind. What was it? 

Etsolvea That the Secretary tor Foreign Affairs ac- 
quamt the minister plenipotentiary ol France, that the 
signal proofs of inviolable constancy to his engage^ 
ments given by his most Christian majesty in the an- 
iw er to the attempts of the British courts to seduce him 
into a ECparate peace, has been received by Congress 
with the sentiments with which it ought naturally to 
inspire faithful and affectionate allies, and entirely cor- 
responds with the expectations which the magnanimity 
and good faith of his past conduct established. '■ Thai 
Congress embrace with particular satisfaction this oc- 
casioc at renewing to his most Christian majesty tb« 
assurances which they have so often and so aincerelj 
repeated, of a reciprocal and equal resolution to ad- 
here in every event to the principles of the alliance, 
and to hearken to no propositions of peace which art 
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not perfectly conformablo thereto. . . . Diplomatk 
Corregpondenee V, i64-e5. 

The following "notes for conversation" with 
Mr. Oswald, taken from Franklin's Journal ol 
April 18, 1782, shows what territory he 
wished the United States to secure at peace. 

To make a peace durable, what tuaj give occasion for 
future war should, if practicable, be rernoved. 

The territory of the United States and that of Can.' 
oda, bj long extended frontiers, touch each other. . 
Britain possesses Canada. Her chief advantt4f« 
from that possession consists in the trade (or peltry. 
Her eipenses in governing and defending that settle- 
ment must be considerable. It might be humiliating 
to her to give it up on the demand of America. Perhapa 
America will not demand it: some of her political rulera 
may consider the fear of such a neighbor as the means 
of keeping the thirteen states more united among them- 
selves, and more attentive to military discipline. But 
on the mind of the people in general, would it not have 
an eiceljeut effect if Britain should yo'mntarily offer to 
give up this province; though on these conditions that 
she shall, inall timescoming, have and enjoy the right ol 
free trade thither, unincumbered with any duties what- 
Boever; that so much of the vacant lauds there shall be 
sold OS will raise a sum sufilcieiit to pay for the houses 
burnt by the British troops and their Indians; and also 
to indemnily the royalists for the confiscation of their 
estatesf . . - Oitedin Diplomatic CorrespondeTioe 
of the American Bevo'.ulion V, 541. 

Should the American commiBsionera treat 
with England without the consent of her allies! 
Franklin's Journal, June 5, 1782. 

Mr. Grenville then discoursed of our resolution not 
to treat without our allies. This, says he, can only 
properly relate to France, with whom you have a treaty 
ot alliance, but you have none with Spain, you have 
none with Holland. If Spain and Holland, and even if 
France should insist upon unrea.sonable terms ol ad- 
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vantage to themselves, after yon have obtaiued all you 
want, and are satisfied, can it be right that America 
should be dragged on ia a war for their interest onlyl 
He stated this matter in Tarioua lights, and pressed it 
earriestly. I resolyed from Tarious reasons to evade 
the disoussioQ, therefore answered, that the intended 
treaty not being yet begun, it appeared unnecessary to 
enter into considerations of that kind — . . . ~Oited 
in Diplomatic Comspondence V, 567. 

Powers of Bichard Oswald, given by King 
George III, July 25, 1782: 

, , . And It is our royal will and pleasure, and 
we hereby authorize, empower and require you, the 
said Eictard Oswald, to treat, consult, and conclude, 
with any commissioner or commissioners, named or to 
be named by the said colonies or plantations, and any 
body or bodies, corporal* or politic, assembly or 
assemblies, or descriptions of men, or person or per- 
sons, whatsoever, a peace or truce with the said colo- 
nies or plantations, or any of them, or any part or 
parts thereof; any law, act, or acts of Parliament, 
matter or thing, to the contrary notwithstandinc- 
—Ibid, 613-li. 

Debate in Congress, Anguat, 8, 1782, cod 
cerning the instroctionB to be given to our peace 
commissioners: 

Mr Lee differs in opinion with the gentleman from 
North Carolina. It is not sufficient that the independ- 
ence oi these States is secured. But he doubts 
whether even that is secured by the instructions. He 
is afraid ot the accompaniment; that we shall be so 
circumscribed la our boundaries that our independence 
win be a nugatory independence. France in making a 
treaty will be governed by her own interest and^from 
her long and close connection with Spain, and''prefer 
It to ours. ' Is it wise, is it proper, to give a nation the 
absolute disposal of our aflairs that is under the influ- 
ence of two interests which she m hound to consult in 
prefe re uOB to th^ of these St ates I This nnlipjjited con* 
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fidence wTU remier us despicable in the eyes 6t France 
and make her less attentive to our rights. We have 
been informed by a minister of France that Spain haa 
Jarga claims on the lands beyond the mountains. Her 
conduct shows that she means to support kUt ela'iHi tc 
that country. She wishes to confine us to tfeft Ifead? 
lying belowthe heads of waters falliEg into Ihe Allfefilic. 
We are totd tJiat she thinks she has a right t^ j^bssess 
terself of all to the westward. And shall we submit to 
J^iioe, her old friend and ally, whether her claims 
shall be confirmed and we be excluded from the pos- 
session of thaft country? . . . 

Mr. Eutledge s^d it was true France was bound to 
luaintalu tJi«independenceot the States, but he wanted 
to know what were the States. He did naf, eatet into 
the war tor himself or for those inhabiting thu lands of 
the waters failing into the Atlantic, but for posterity, 
for those who would hereafter inhabit the country 
beyond the mountains to the extent lonaerly claimed 
by the crown of Great Britain ae faelongiag to these 
thirteen States. He would continue fba war Jorever 
raiher tiian be ciroumscriteid in narrower bounds. He 
should therefore be against {jostponin^. , . . 

Mr. Witherspoon seemed to admit that tie minister 
bad desired the commJtt«e to fix their boundaries; that 
it could not be done so as to make it an uUiniatnm to 
Uie satisfaction of all the Stales. He observed that the 
bappiness of the people on this side of the Allegh&oj 
Mountains was a sufficient object to induce them to 
enter into the war; that some of the States had theit 
bonndaries fiied and determined; that the State he had 
the honor to represent was one of them; that it had not 
entered into the war nor would it, he believed, he will- 
ing to continue It for the sake of boundless claims at 
wild, uncultivated country, more especially as it was 
a matter of dispute and will nndoubtedly occasion 
much contention among the States to whom that coun- 
try if ceded will of right belong; that what related to » 
treaty d commerce will come within the objects of the 
present^ motion; he is therefore against postponing it 
, . '. ' — Cited in Diplomatic Correspondence^ etc., 
V, 6iS, 649, 650, extracted from the papers of Charhi 
Thomtcn. Seeretary of the Continental Congreu. ■ , 
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Proposed boundary line, Oct. 8, 1782: 
The said states are bounded north by a line drawn 
from the nortli-west angle of Nova ScDtia, along the 
highlands which diTid* Hl&Be riTeifB Which empty tfi'fem- 
aelves into the ri'fer St. Lawtfence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the northermost head of 
Connecticut Kiver; thence down along the middle of 
that rirer to the 45th degree of norOi latitude, and 
thenee due west in the latitude 45 degrees north from 
the equator, to the northwestern most side ot the river 
St Lawr%UCg or Cadaraqui; thenee straight to the 
Billith end of the Lake Nipissing, and thence straight to 
the sonrcS Of the river Mississippi; west^ by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi; 
from its BoUree to where the said line shall 
intersect the Slst degree ot north latitude; south by a 
line to be dra,wn due east from the termination of the 
line last meottoned, in the latitude of 31 degrees north 
of the equator, to the middle- of the river ApalacUicola 
or Catahouchi; thence straight to the head ol St. Mary's 
Kiver; thenee down along the midtUe of St. Mary's 
Biyer to the Atlantic Ocean, and east by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of St. John's lUver from its 
source to its mouth in the bay ot Fundy; comprehend- 
ing islands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States, and lying between linos to 
be drawn due east from the points where the aforesaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part and 
East Florida on the other shall respectively touch tha 
BayotFundyand theAtlantioOoean. . ■ . —Diplo- 
fnatie CoTTespondence, V, 606. 

Extracts from the CoHfetencea of M. do 
Eayneval (French Minister) with Lord Shel- 
burne, Oct, 1782, concerning boundariee. 
Kajneval is speaking: — 

... As for the extent ot the boundaries, I supposed 
that the Americans would take it according to their 
maps; that is to say, that they would w(Bh to go from 
the ocean to the South Sea. Lord Shelburne treat«d 
^ maps^ as nonsense, Mid the discusaioa did not |[o 
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further ieaaaee I Tvanted neither to sustain bt 
dispute his positioa. I only aaid that the Eaglish 
ministry T^ould find in the negotiatlona of 1754, reiating 
to Ohio, the houndaries that England, then serereifjn 
of thg 13 United States, thought lit to &ssig& them. 
. . . —Diplomatie CorffBpondenee, tic, V, 833. 

Jolin Adams' accoant of the negotiations 
between the American and the English Com- 
misiioaers concei-ning peace, Oct. 31, 1782: 

... I Wftitad fortliwith on Mr. Ja.y, and from 
him leamod ths stuts of ths conferences. It is not 
posilbie at pr»ieKt to eater Into details. All I can say 
Is in ganeral, that I liaci the utmost satisfaction in tind- 
!ng that b@ h&d h@f,n all along acting here in the 
(ame principles upon wlileh I had ventured to act in 
Holland, and that we were perfoctly agreed in our 
sentiinenta and systems. I cannot express it better 
than in his own words; "to he honest and grateful to 
our allies, but to think for ourselves." I find a con- 
struction put upon one apllcle of our instmctions by 
some persons which, I confess, I never pat upon it my- 
self. It is represented hy some as subjecting us to the 
French ministry, as taking away from ui all right of 
judging for ourselves, and obliging ns to agree to what- 
ever the French ministers should advise us to, and to 
do nothing without their consent. I never supposed 
this to hu the inteotiou of C rgress; if I had, I never 
would have accepted the commission, and if I now 
thought it their intention I could not continue in it. I 
can not think it possible to be the design of Congress: 
it it is I hereby resign my place In the commission and 
request that another person may be immediately ap- 
pointed in my stead. . . . 

... I arrived in a Inoky moment for the boun- 
dary ot the Massachusetts, because I brought with me 
all the essential doenments relative to that object, 
which are this day to be laid before my colleagues in 
conference at my house, and afterwards before Mr, Os- 

It is now apparent, at least to Mr, Jay and myself, 
that in order to obtain the western lands, the naviga- 
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tion of the Mississippi, and the fisheries, or any of 
them, we must act with flrmnesa and independence; as 
Weil as pradence and delicacy. With these there is 
Utile doubt we may obtain them all. . . . — Diplo- 
matic Correspondence. V. 839. 

Extract from Adams' Journal, Nov. 5, 1782. 
. . . Mr. Jay likes Frenchmen as little as Mr. 
Lee and Mr. iKard did. He says they are not a moral 
people. They know not what it ia. He don't like any 
Frenchman, The Marquis de La Fayette is clever, hut 
he is a Freuchman. Our allies don't play fair he told 
me. They were endeavoring to deprive us ot the fish- 
ery, the western lands, and the navigation of the Miss- 
issippi. They wonld even hargaiu with the English to 
deprive us ol them. They want to play the western 
landsi'tjie Mississippi, and the whole Gulf of Mexico 
into the hands of Spain. c 

Oswald talks ot Pulteney and a plot to divide Amer- 
ica between France and England. France to have New 
England. They tell a story about Vergennes and hia 
agreeing that the English might propose such a di- 
vision, but reserving a right to deny it all. These 
" whispers ought not to be credited by us. , . , lb. 
V, 849. 

Extract from a letter of J. Adams to R. R. 
Livingstone, Nov. 8, 1782. 

. , . If we conduct ourselves with caution, pru- 
dence, moderation and firmness we shall succeed Id 
every great point; but if Congress or their ministers 
abroad suffer themsehes to be intimidated by threats, 
slanders or insinuations, we shall be duped out of the 
fifihery, the Mississippi, and much of the western lands, 
compenaaUon to the tories, and Penobscot, at least, it 
not Kennebec as our eastern boundary. Thia is my 
solemn opinion, and I will never be answerable to my 
country.. posterity, or my own mind for the conse- 
quences that might happen from concealing it. 

It is for the determinate purpose ot carrying these 
points that one man, who is submission itself, is puffed 
Qp to the very top ot Jacob's ladder In the clouds and 
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every other man depressed to the bottom ot it in tie 
dnst. This is my opioion; let me be punished for it, 
for assuredly I am guilty,— 26. V, 866. 

Letter of J. Jay to Livingston, Nov. 17, 
1T82. In this letter Jay oiltiinea liia auspi- 
ciODB in regard to the policy of France, and D' 
Aranda, the Spanish minister at the French 
court: 

Hence it happened that I did not meet Count D' 
Aranda on business till a month afterwards, when, 
agreeably to a previona appointment, I waited upon 

He began the conference by various remarks on the 
general principles on which contracting nations should 
form treaties, on the magnanimity of his sovereign, 
anii on bis own disposition to disregard trilling consid- 
erations in great matters. Then opening Mitchell's 
large map ot North America, ho asked me what were 
our boundaries. I told him that the boundary between 
us and the Spanish dominions was a line drawn from 
the head ot Mississippi down the middle thereof to the 
thirty-first degree of North latitude, and from thenoe 
by the line between Florida and Geoi^ia. 

He enteredinto a long discussion of onr right to 
such an extent and insisted principally on two objec- 
tions to it; 1st. That the western country had never 
belonged to or been claimed as belonging to the ancient 
colonies. That previous to the last war, it had 
I to France, and after its cession to Britain 
a distinct part of her dominions, until by the ". 
conquest of West Florida and certain posts on the 
Mississippi and Illinois, it became vested in Spain. 
3dly. That supposing the Spanish right ot conquest did 
not extend over all that country, still that it was pos- 
sessed by free and independent nations ot Indians, 
whose -lands we could not with any propriety con- 
sider as belonging to us. He therefore proposed to 
run a longitudinal line on the east side ot tbe'river for 
our western boundary; and said that he did not mean 
to dispute about a few acres or miles, but wished to 
IT ^at would be convenient to ua; tor, 
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though he could never Eidmit the extent we claimed, 
yet he did not desire to crowd us up to our exact limits, 

A few days afterwards he sent me the map with hia 
proposed line iiiarl;e(J on it in red ink. He ran it from 
a lake near the contines of Georgia, but east of the 
Flint river, to the confluence of the Kanawa with the 
Ohio, thence round the western shores of Lakes Erie 
und Huron, and thence round Lake Michigan to Lake 
Superior. 

Oa the 10th of August I carried this map to the 
Count de Vergennes and left it with him. Dr. Frank- 
lin joined with me in pointing out the extravagance o( 
ibia line; and I must do him the justice to aay, that in 
tkU his letters to me, and In all his conversations with 
me respecting our western extent, he has Invariably 
declared it to be his opinion that we should insist upon 
the Mississippi as our western boundary, and that we 
ought not. by any means, to part with our right to the 
(ree navigation of it. , . . 

The Count d'Acanda was very urgent that I should 
m k n h map some line or other to the eastward of 
th M ppi to which we could agree; and on the 

36tl f A gust we had another conference on these 

b] ts I told him frankly that we were bound by 
th M SI ppi and that 1 had no authority to cede 

yte t< es east of It to his Catholic majesty, and 
th t II I ould do relative to it was to transmit hla 
proposition to Congress for their consideration, . . 

The question between Spain and the United States of 
North America is, how to regulate their respective 
limits toward the Ohio and the Mississippi. The 
Americans pretend that their dominion extends as far 
as the Mississippi; and Spain maintains the contrary. 
M. de Rayneval makes the following me- 
moir respecting th,e right of the United States 
to the Dftvigation of the Mississippi; also sug- 
gests a honndary line; 

The principles now established are as applicable to 
Spain as to the United States. This power can not 
^teud its claims beyond the bounds of its conquests. 
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She can not, therefore, pass beyond the Natchez, situ- 
ated towards the thirty-first degree ol latitude; her 
righta are, therefore, confined to this degree; what is 
beyond is either independent or belonging to England; 
neither Spain nor the Americans can hare an; preten- 
tions thereto. The future treaty of peace can alone 
regulate the respective rights. 

The consequence of all that has been said is, that 
neither Spain nor the United States has the least right 
of sovereignty oyer the savages in question, and that 
the t^^n3actions they may carry on as to this country 
would be to no purpose , . . 

This arrangement may be made ia the following 
manner A right Ime should be drawn from the east- 
ern angle f the Gulf of Mesico, which makes the 
section between the two Floridas, to Fort Toulouse, 
aitualed m the country of the Alabamas. [various places 
here mentioned]. This last to be followed to itssouroe, 
from whence a right line is to be drawn to Cumberland 
River, whose course is to bs. followed until it falls into 
the Ohio. The savages to *^the westward of the line 
described should be free under the protection of Spain; 
those to the eastward should be free, and under the 
protection of the United States; or, rather, the Ameri- 
cans may make such arrangements with them as ia 
most convenient to themselves. The trade should be 
free to both parties. . . . Whatever may be the 
case with that part which is beyond this point to the 
north, the United States of America can have no pre- 
tentions to it, not being the masters of either border of 
this river. . . . 
The perusal of this memoir convinced mo- 
ist. That this court [French] would, at a peace, op- 



2dly, That they would oppose our claim to the free 
navigation of that river. 

8dlj. That they would probably support the British 
claims to all the country above the thirty-first degree 
of latitude, and certainly to all the country north of 
the Ohio. . . . 

NoTC.—Jared Sparks believes the facts do not sus- 
tain Mr. Jttj.— Diplomatic HUtory, VI. 22. 23, 24, 25, 
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Mr. Jay in the same letter makes the follow- 
ing remarks in regard to the relation England 
and the United States should sustain to each 
other: 

That it would not be less impolitic [tor England] to 
oppose us on the point of boundary and tlie navigatioD 
of the Mississippi — 

1st. Because our right to exteod to the Mississippi 
was proved by oiir charters and other acts of the gov- 
ernment and our right to its navigation was deducible 
from the iaws of nature and the consequences o£ rev- 
olution, which vested in us every British territorial 
right. It was easy, therefore, to foresee what opinions 
and sensations the mere attempt to dispossess us ol 
these rights would diffuse throughout America. 

2nd!y. Because the profits of an extensive and lucra- 
tive commeree, and not the possession of vast tracts of 
wilderness, were the true objects of a commercial 
European nation. 

That by our extending to the Mississippi to the West, 
and to the proclamation bounds of Canada to the 
North, and by consenting to the mutual free naviga- 
tion of our several lakes and rivers, there would be an 
inland navigation from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
that i.f Mexico by means of which the inhabitants wesi 
and north of the mountains might with more ease be 
supplied with foreign commodities from the ports of 
the Atlantic and that this immense and growing trade 
would be in a manner monopolized by Great Brit- 
ain, as we should not insist that she should admit other 
nations to navigate the waters that belonged to her. 
That, therefore, the navigation of the Mississippi would 
in future be no less important to her than to us, it being 
the only convenient outlet through which they could 
transport the productions of the western country, 
which they would receive in payment tor the merchan- 
dise vended there. 

That as to retaining any part of that country, or in- 
listing to extend Canada so as to comprehend the lands 
in quesijon, it would be impolitic for these further rea- 
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ions. Becauae it would not be in tlieir power either to 
settlo or govern that country; that we should refuse to 
lend them any aid, and that the utmost exertions ot Con- 
gress could not prevent our people from taking grad- 
ual possession of it by making establishments in dif- 
ferent parts of it. That it certainly could not be wise 
in Britain, whatever it might be in other nations, thus 
to sow the seed of future war in the very treaty ot 
peace, or to lay in it the foundation of such distrusts 
and jealousies as on the one hand would forever pre- 
vent confidence and real rrlendshlp, and on the other 
naturally lead us to strengthen our security by intimate 
and permanent alliances with other nations. 

I desired Mr. Vaughan to communicate these few re- 
marks Ui Lord Shelburne, and to impress him with the 
necessity and policy of taking a decided and manly 
part respecting America. , . . —Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, VI, 31-32. 

J. Adams to Livingaton, Nov. 18, 1782: 
, . . What can we do? H the French minister 
advises us to cede to the Spaniards the- whole river of 
the Mississippi and five hundred miles territory to the 
eastward-ot it, are we bound by our instructions to put 
our signature to the cession, when the English them- 
selves are willing that we should extend to the river, 
and enjoy our natural right to its navigatioa? . . . 
^Ib., VI. 52-53. 

Boundary article from the preliminary treaty 
of peace, Nov. 30, 1782: 

Article II, From the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, viz., that angle which is formed by a line drawn 
due north from the source of the St. Croix River 
to the highlands, along the highlands which divide 
those rivers that empty themselves into the river 
St. -- Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atlantic oCean, to the north western most head of 
Connecticut river; thence down along the middle 
of that river to the 45th degree of north latitude; 
f rom then ce bj a line due west on said latitude until It 
strikes the river Iroqubis of Cataroquy; thence along 
the middle of said river into Lake Ontario: tbroogh the 
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middle ot said lake until it arrives at the wa(er~eoin- 
muuicatloa betweeQ ttiat lake and Lake Brie; Ckrougb 
the middle ot said lake until it arrives at the water 
sommunication between that lake and Lake Huron, 
thence along the middle of said water communicatioD 
into the lake Huron; thence through tlie middle of said 
lake to the water communication between that lake anl 
Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior north- 
ward to the Isles Eojal and Phipippeaux to the Long 
Lake: thence through the middle of said Long Lake and 
the wat«r communication between it and the Lake of the 
Woods tothesaidLakeof the Woods; thence through the 
said lake to the most northwestern part thereof ; and 
from thence on a due west course to the river Missis, 
aippi; thence hy a line to be drawn along the middle ol 
the said river Mississippi until it shall intersect th( 
Dortheromost part of the 31st degree of north latitude 
south by a lino to be drawn due east from the determi- 
nation ot the line last mentioned in the latitude ot 31st 
degree north ol the equator, to the middle of the river 
Apalachicola or Catahouchi, thence along the middle 
thereof to Its junction with the Flint Eiver, -thence 
straight to the head of St. Mary's River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. East bj a line to be drawn along the middla of 
the lUver St. Croix from its mouth in the Bay ot Fundy 
to its source; and from its source directly north to the 
aforesaid highlands which divide the rivers that tall 
into the Atlantic Ocean from those which fall into the 
river St. Lawrence, comprehending all islands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the shores ot the United 
States, and lying between lines to be drawn due Eaat 
from the points whei-e the aforesaid boundaries be- 
tween Nova Scotia on the one part and East Florida 
on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay ot Fundy 
and the Atlantic Ocean; excepting such islands as now 
are, or heretofore have been, within the limits ot 
the said province ot Nova Scotia, . . , Diplomatia 
Correspondenee, VI, 97-98. 

Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens write to 

Livingston as follows, December 14, 1782: — 

Ski— We list? t^e honor to congratulate Congress on 
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the signature o! the preliminaries of a peace Between 
the crown of Great Britain and the United States of 
America, to he inserted in a definite treaty so soon aa 
the terms between the crowns of France and Great 
Britain shall be agreed on. A copy of the articles is 
here enclosed, and we cannot hut flatter ourselves that 
they will appear to Congress, as they do to all of us, to 
he consistent with the honor and interest of the United 
States; and we are persuaded Congress would be mora 
inlly of that opinion if they were apprized of all the 
circumstances and reasons which have influenced the 
negotiation. Although it is impossible for us to go 
into tbM detail, we think it necessary, nevertheless, to 
make a I&w romarks on such of the articles as appear 
most to require elucidation. 

BBMARK3 ON ARTICLE 2, BELAIIYE TO B0IJNDABI&3. 
The court of Great Britain insisted on retaining all 
the territories comprehended within the Province of 
Quebec by tlie act of Parliament respecting it. They 
contended that Hova Scotia should extend to the river 
Kennebec; and they claimed not only all the lands in 
the western country and on the Mississippi which were 
not expressly included in our charters and govern- 
ments, but also all such lands within tliem as remained 
ungranted by the King of Great Britain. It would bo 
endless to enumerate all the discussions and arguments 
OD the subject. 

We knew this court and Spain to be against our 
claims to the western country, and having unreason to 
think that lines more favorable could ever have been 
obtained, we finally agreed to those described in this 
article; indeed tbey appear to leave «s little to corn- 
lain of and not much to desire. Congress will observe 
that, although our northern line is in a certain part 
)e!ow the latiiudeof forty-five, yet in others it extends 
above it, divides the Lake Superior, and gives us 
access to its western and southern waters, from which 
a. line in that latitude would have excluded us,— /6. 
VI. 131-33. 

Madieon'e Report of Debates in Coiigresa, 
relating to the treaty of peace, Dec. 3i, 1783;— 
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g tude, of America; 
to render independence the more useful, 
the gratitude to render that commerce the more per- 
manentPIt was necessary therefore, she supposed, 
that America should be exposed to the cruelties of her 
enemies and be made sensible of her own weakness, in 
order to be grateful to the hand that relieved her. . . 
— Diplomatie Correapondenee, VI, 162. 

Gerrard to Vergennes, Jan'j 28, lV79. 
This is very euggestive of the views at that 
time: 

I must tell you, air, that my auggestiona relative to 
Florida and the Mississippi made a good deal of im- 
pression. The committee on foreign relations, com- 
posed of a delegate from each State, has been especially 
charged with that object. The committee made it the 
subject of several of its sittings, and the President 
declared to me that the committee did not want to do 
anything without my previous advice. The majority 
inclines to my views; some others wanted to find a 
compromise; and others thought that possession of the 
navigation of the Mississippi Is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. The' two latter classes base themseivea' on the 
interests ot the population which is settled on the Ohio 
and Illinois Rivers In the Natchee Country and in 
eastern Florida. They say that they can not abandon 
[heip- fiompatriots who have established themselves 
Iher? as a part of the nation, and who demand to be 
admitted to the American Confederation.* I answered 
that in a matter of such supreme importance we must ' 
not perDiit considerations oE persona! interest and con- 
venienc^'to interfere with what may be the general 
interests oj the republic. I repeated the ar^menti 9f 
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wMoh I have already had tEe honor to render an 
account to you, and I added that the United States had 
. not the slightest right to the possessions o( the King of 
England that did not equally helong to the King of 
Spain when he was at war with England; that their 
title wa§ limited to the territory that they held as Eng- 
lish colonies; that claiming aettlementa outside would 
beatvariance with the principles ot justice and of equity 
that, directed the recolutlon, and would shoif au 
unjust desire of conquest even before they had takeji 
their just shapes that their ambition imposed upon m 
the neoesaity of not concealing from them my scati- 
naute; 1 deelafcd that the King would never. \>rolong 
the war for one day to procure them the possessions 
that th^ coveted; that this claim was totally foreign 
to the principles of the alliance and especially to the 
relations of France with Spain; that harmony could 
never be established while Spain had so great a subject 
(or jealousy; that Congres^must see to what danger 
they would find themselves exposed in the course of 
time if pressed between the English of Canada and the 
Spanish, those two powers should unite their resent- 
ments; finally, that America presented herself in the 
political world as formed of thirteen states, limited by 
9trict rules of law, and that nothing could be more 
dangerous for their honor, th«ir influence, the perma- 
nency of their prlnoiples and confidence in their good 
faith; that they considered themselves a commercial 
republip, that could not even maintain a permanent 
vmy; Chat they already felt how much the extent of 
their t«ri<itory rendered it difficnH for them to establish 
^ efficient and active vd ministration; and that such 
an euormgus extension of territoiy would indefinitely 
augment that i^aconvenience and tend to make that 
Immense empire fall under its own weight. . . . 
■^Diplomatic Correepondence, VI, 167-6S. 

Livingston writes to "Washington concerning 
the boundary agreement as follows: — 

. . , The second [article] describes our boundaries 
which are as extensive as we could wish. . . , — lb. 
VI, 291. 

■' QUESTIONS. 

1. What sudden change in the spirit of the English 
people doe^ George LQT note? (3) How did h@ feelju 
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fegSfa to iV. \s] can you Boe any cnanEe tb tne rela- 
tion of ^ite King to his cal^iaet prgducea by the change 
in Parliameat and in public opinion? (4) Can you dis- 
cover irom these qootfitionH tow George III felt toward 
the AoaeHcM people? 

1. What various positions were taken ia regard to 
the boundatlea that the United States should have! 
(2) Note position of United States as shown (a) in Liv- 
ingston's instructions, (o) debates in Congress, (e) 
statements of Gerrard. (3) Note fears of Jay and 
Adams of intentions of France. (4) What claims did 

J" )aiu niake? (5) Outline the arguments of [a) the 
nited States, {b\ France and French statesmea, (c) 
Spanish statesmen, (d) England and her diplomatists, 
re) Dtaw a map to bring out the various proposed 
boundai^es. (7) Give the positions and arguments in 
regard to the Mississippi boundary line, ana its nlviga- 
tion. (8) What boundaries did Franklin suggest? (9) 
What his line'ot argument? '(10) Whatrelationbetween 
IVanoe and the United States that made it difficult for 
the United States to make a treaty of peace with Eng- 
land. (U) What command did Congress lay on our 
commissioners concerning the making a treaty without 
the consent of France? (13) What ai(J Adams think 
about the interpretation of these instructions! (13) 
Were- Franklin and Adams in harmony? (14) What 
position did Jay take? 

1, Were the Americans a unit in regard to demand- 
ing the Mississippi as a boundary? (3) Did all the 
Ameribans like tne French? (3) Can you discover an 
English party forming? (4) Were the people of tJia 
United States content with the boundaries actuallj 
obtained?- (5) Write a connected history of the "Firsl 
National Boundaries" of the United States, giving 
page references for your statements. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NORTHWEST TEKRITOEY 

THE boundaries of the United States as we 
have seen were first fixed by the treaty 
of peace in 1783. The possession of a 
public domain, or public lands, began almost 
contemporaneously with our existonee as an 
independent nation. In this number I hav« 
attempted to trace the steps which led up to 
the acquisition of this vast public domain, and 
to give a few points in regard to its use and 
its government. 

Few measures in American history bare 
been more far reaching in their influence than 
those connected with the territorial growth of 
the United States. The principles established 
in the years from 1780 to 1787 have been the 
ones foliowed down to our own day. Nation- 
ality was hastened, if not made possible, bythe 
land cessions of the various States. The 
acquisition of a public domain to be carved into 
states to be admitted into the union on an 
equality with the original States have been the 
basis of our growth from 13 to 45 common- 
wealths. The provisions for the government 
of this territory have been followed as eftcb 
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territorial acquisition has been made, from the 
purchase of Louisiana to the annexation of 
Alaaka. It seems impossible to overestimate 
the importance of the principles established at 
this time, and it is hoped that the extracts 
made are so nearly complete that they may be 
studied in a very satisfactory manner. In no 
other study of the series has it been possible to 
come so near to giving all the material needed 
for the formation of a final judgment. Lastly 
it is believed that these extracts will throw 
much light on present problems, if they are to 
be solved in harmony with the spirit of the 
"fathers" in the ascendency. 

The beginning of the question of the disposi- 
tion of the unoccupied Western lands: 

Iq June, 1776, Virginia declared in her constitution 
that "The western and northern extent of Virginia 
shall in all other respects stand as fixed by the charter 
of King Jamea the First, In the year one thousand six 
hundred and nine, and by the puhlic treaty of peace 
between the courts of Great Britain and France in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three, 
unless by an. act of legislature one or more territories 
shall hereafter be laid off and governments established 
west ot the Alleghany mountains. . . , 

On October 30, 1776, the Maryland Convention 
passed the following resolution: 

"Resolved, unanimously. That it is the opinion of 
this Convention that the very e.\tensive claim of the 
^tate of Virginia to the back lands hath no foundation 
in justice, and that it the same or any like claim is 
admitted, the freedom of the smaller states and the 
liberties of America may be thereby greatly endangered; 
this Convention being firmly persuaded that if the 
dominion over these lands should be established by Che 
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blood and treasure of the United States, such lands 
ought to be considered as a common stock, to'be par- 
celled out at proper times into convenient, free and 
independent governments. . . . — Cited by Sato in 
"History of the Land Question in the United States." 
pp. SB, J. H. U. Publications. 

The first attempts to pass resolutions by 
Congress in regard to the management of the 
Western laiide: — 

That in order to render the present union and con- 
federacy firm and perpetual, it is essential that the 
limits of each respective territorial jurisdiction should 
be ascertained by the articles of confederation; and, 
therefore it is recommended to the legislatures of every 
state to lay before Congress a description of the terri- 
torial lands of each of their respective states, and a, 
summary of the grants, treaties, and proofs upon 
which they are claimed or established. [Passed in the 
negative,] 

It was then moved "that the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right 
and power to ascertain and fix the western boundary 
of such states as claim to the South Sea and to dispose 
of all land beyond the boundary so ascertained, for the 
benefit of the United States," question put, passed in 
the negative. 

It was then moved "that the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right 
and power to ascertain and fix the western boundary 
of such states as claim to the Mississippi or South Sea, 
and lay out the land beyond the boundary, so ascer- 
tained, into separate and independent states, from time 
to time, as the numbers and circumstances of the people 
thereof may require, [defeated also]. — Journais of 
Oongrest, Vol. II, p. 290. [ed. U23.\ 

Delaware, in February 1779, through its 
legislature, makes the following declaration of 
its views; — 

Resolved, that this state thinks it necessary, for the 
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peace and safety of the States to be included In the 
Union, that a moderate exient of Umita should be 
assigned for such of those States as claim to the Miss- 
issippi or South Sea; and that the United States in 
Congress assembled, should, and ought to have the 
power ot fixing their western limits. 

Resolved, that this State consider theoiselvss justly 
entitled to a right in common with the other members 
of the Union, to that extensive tVact of country n-)iich 
lies westward ot the frontiers ot the United States, the 
property o( which was not vested in, or granted to, 
individuals at the commencement ot the present war:— 
that the same hath been or may be, gained from the 
King of Great Britain, or the native Indians,.by ihc 
blood and treasure ot all, and ought therefore to be a 
common estate, to Idc granted out on terms beneficial to 
the United States.- — Donaldson, Ike Public Domain; 
pp. 60-61. 

May 31, 1779, tlie delegates of Maryland in 
Congress laid before that body their instructions 
in regard to the views of their state concerning 
the disposition that should be made of the 
western lands; in part they read: — - 

. , . Is it possible that those states, who are ambi- 
tiously grasping at territories, to which in our judg- 
ment they have not the least shadow ot excinsive right, 
w II use with greatpr moderation the mcreisp ot wealth 
and power derived fiom those territories - when 
acqu red than what they have d splayed m theii 
endeavors to acquire them? We th nk not we are 
convince 1 tl e same ap rit which hath piomptcd them 
to insist on a claim so extravagant so repugnant tc 
every prin ip!e of lustice so incompatible with the 
general welfare ot all the states w II urge them on to 
add oppiess oA to injustice If they should not be 
inc ted by a supetiority of wealth and strength to 
oppiess by open force their less wealthy and les= 
powerful neighbors jet the depopulition and conse 
quently the impoven hment of those states will necea 
sarily tollow which by an unfair construction ot the 
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confederation may besttipped oE a common interest in, 
and tiie common benefits to be deriyed from the west- 
ern country. Suppose, for instance, Virginia indispu- 
tably possessed of tiie extensive and fertile country to 
which she has set up a claim, what would be the prob- 
able consequences to Maryland of 8ueh an undisturbed 
and undisputed possession? They cannot escape tbe 
least discerning. 

Virginia, by selling on the most moderate terms a 
small proportion of the lands in question, would draw 
into her treasury rast sums of money, and in proportion 
to the sums arising from such sales, would be enabled 
to lessen her taxes: lands comparatively cheap and 
taxes comparatively low, with the lands and taxes of 
tin adjacent state, would quickly drain the slate thus 
disadvantage ousty circumstanced of its most useful 
Inhabitants, its wealth, and its consequence in the scale 
of the confederate states would sink of course. Aclaim so 
injurious to more than one halt, if not to the whole of 
the United States, ought to be supported by the clearest 
evidence of the right. Yet what CTidencesof that right 
have been produced? what arguments alleged in sup- 
port either of the evidence or the right; none that we 
have heard of deserving a serious refutation. 

. . . We are convinced policy and justice require 
that a country unsettled at the commencement of tliis 
war, claimed by the British crown, and ceded to it by 
the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common enemy 
■ by the blood and treasure of the thirteen states, should 
be considered as a common property, subject to be par- 
celled out by Congress into tree, convenient and inde- 
pendent governments, lu such manner, and at such 
times, as the wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter 
direct. Thus convinced, we should betray the trust 
reposed in ns by our constituents, were we to authorize 
you to ratify on their behalf the confederation, unless 
it be farther explained; we have cooly and dispassion- 
ately considered the subject; we have weighed probable 
inconveniences and hardships against the sacrifice of 
just and essential rights^f and do instruct you not to 
agree to tJie confederation, unless an article or articles 
be added Uiereto in conformity with our declaration: 
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should we succeed in obtainmg such article oi' artities, 
tlieayou are hereby fully empowered to acside to the 
confederation. — Journals of Congress, Vol. Ill, p. 
S81-3, 

Virginia p:;ssed n. law to open a land ofBce in 
the West to sell tliolr vftCtint lands, and began 
action under the law. Congress on Oct, 30, 
IIIQ, passed the following resolutions concern- 
ing the action of Virginia: 

"Whereas it appears to Congress that the opening 
the land oSire in the state ot Virginia, for the purpose 
of locating lands unappropriated at the time independ. 
ence via,3 declared, has produced such uneasiness, dis- 
pute and controYersy, and greatly weakened these 
United States by the emigration oE their inhabitants to 
parts remote from defense against the common enemy; 
Resol'L'ed, therefore that it be earnestly recommended 
to the state of Virginia to re-consider their late act of 
assembly for opening their land office and that it be 
recommended to the said state and all other states simi- 
larly circumstanced, to forbear settling or Issuing war^ 
rants for such unappropriated lands, or granting the 
same during the continuance of the present war." . . . 

"Whereas the appropriation of vacant lands by the 
several states during the continuance of the war, will, 
in the opinion of Congress, be attended with great mis- 
chief; therefore," . . . 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the 
state of Virginia, to re-consider their late act o£ assembly 
for opening their land-office; and that it be recommended 
to the said state, and all other states similarly circum- 
stanced, to forbear settling or issuing warrants for un- 
appropriated lands, or granting the same during the 
continuance of the present war. — Journals of Congress, 
III, pp. 3S4-S-'>. 

The legislature of Virginia made the follow- 
ing answer to the protest of Maryland and reso- 
lution of Congress: 
The general assembly of Virginia, ever attentive to 
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;he recommendatioQa ot Congress, and desirons to give 
ihe great council of the United States eyery satisfaction 
n their power, consistent with the rights and constitn- 
;ion of their own commonwealth, have enacted a law 
o prevent present settlements on the northwest side o£ 
;he Ohio river, and will on all occasions endeavor to 
Manifest their attachment to, the common interest of 
imerica, and their earnest wishes to promote that mu- 
;ual confidence and harmony between the different 
itates so essential to their true interest and safety. 

Strongly impressed with these sentiments, the gen- 
sral assembly of Virginia cannot avoid expressing their 
iurprise and concern, upon the information that Cod- 
i;reas had received and countenanced petitions from 
jortain persons stiling themselves the Vandalia and 
[ndi ana Company's, asserting claims to lands in deli, 
mce of the civil authority, jurisdiction and laws of this 
;ommonwealth, and offeringtoerect a separate govern- 
ment within the territory thereof. Should Congress 
issume a jurisdiction, and arrogate to themselves a 
-ight of adjudication notonly unwarranted by, bnt ex- 
pressly contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
federation superceding or lontrouling the internal 
policy, civil regulations and municipal laws of this or 
«uy other st.ite it nould be a \iolation ot 'public 
lailh introduce a most dangeious precedent which 
might hereafter be utged to deprive of territory or sub- 
cert the sovereignty and government of anj one or more 
of the United States, and establish in Congress a power 
which in process of time must degenerate into an in- 
tolerable despotism, , . . 

Congress have lately described and ascertained the 
boundaries of these United States, as an ultimatum in 
their terais of peace. ^The United States hold no terri' 
tory but in right of some one individual state in the 
Union; the territory of each state for time immemorial, 
hath been flsed and determined by their respective 
charters, there being no other rule or criterion to judge 
by; should these in any instance (when there is no dis- 
puted territory between particular states) be abridged 
without the consent of the Stat«s effected by it, general 
contusion must ensue: each state would be subjected in 
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its turn to the encroachments of the others, and a Held 
opened for fiilura wars and bloodshed; nor can any 
arguments be [airly urged to prove that any particular 
tract of Goiintiy, within the limits claimed by congresa 
oa behalf of the United States, is not part of the chart- 
ered territory of some one of them, but must militate 
with equal force against the right ot the United States, 
In geueral; and tend to prove such tract of country (if 
northwest ot the Ohio river) part o( the British province 
of Canada. 

When Virginia acceded to the articles of Confedera- 
tion, her rights of sovereignty and jurisdiction witliin 
her c wn territory were reaerved'and secured to her, and 
cannot now be infringed or altered without her consent. 
She eould^ave no latent views of extending that terri- 
tory; because it had long before been expressly and 
clearly defined in tbe act whicli formed her new govern- 

The general assembly of Virginia have heretofore 
offered Congress to furnish lands out of their territory 
on the northwest side of tiw Ohio river, without pur- 
chase money, to the troops on continental establishment 
^t such of the confederated states as had not unappro- 
priated lands for that purpose, in conjunction with 
the other states holding unappropriated lands, and in 
such proportion as should be adjusted and settled by 
Congress; which offer when accepted they will most 
cheerfully make good to the same extent, with the pro- 
vision made by law for their own troops, if Congress 
shall think fit to allow the like quantities of land to the 
other troops on continental establishment. But altho' 
the general assembly of Virginia wonld make great 
sacrifices to the common interest ot America (as thej 
have already done on the subject of representation) and 
will be ready to lis!;en to any just and reasonable pro- 
positions tor removing the ostensible causes of delay tc 
the complete ratification of the confederation, they find 
themselves impelled by the duties which they owe to 
their constituents, to their posterity, to their country 
and to the United States in general, toremonstrateand 
protest; and they do hereby, in the name and on behall 
ot the Commonwealth of Virginia, expressly protesl 
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against any jurisdiction or right of adjudication Id Con- 
greas. upon the petitions of the Vandalia or Indiana 
Company's, or on any other malter or thing suljTersive 
of the internal policy, civil government, or sovereignty 
of this or any otier of the United American States, or 
unwarranted by the articles ol the confederation, — 
Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, Vol, X, pp. 
557-57. 

The New York legislature passed the follow- 
ing resolution, March 7, 1780, and carried it 
into execution, March 1, 1781: 

Whereas nothing under Divine Providence can more 
effectually contribute to the tranquility and safety of 
the United States of America than federal alliance, on 
such liberal principles as will give satisfaction to its re- 
spective members; And whereas the Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual Union recommended by the 
Iximiriilile [lie Congress of the United States of America 
have not proved acceptable to all the States, it having 
uiTi:ii cunccii'ed tliat a portion of the waste and unculti- 
vated territory within the limits or claims of certain 
States ought to be appropriated as a common fund lor 
the expenses of the war: And the people of the State 
of New York being on all occasions disposed to mani- 
fest their regard for their sister States, and more es- 
pecially to accelerate the federal alliance, by removing, 
as far as it depends upon them, the before-mentioned 
impediment to its tinal accomplishment: 

B« it therefore enacted by the people of the State of 
New York, represented in senate and assembly, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, Thai i I 
shall and may be lawful to and for the delegates of this 
State in the honorable Congress of the United States of 
Ameiica , , to limit and restrict the boundaries 

of this State, in the western parts thereof, by such line 
or tines, and in such manner and form, as thuy shall 
judge to be expedient. , , . 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. 
That all lands to be ceded and relinquished by virtue of 
this act . shall be and Inui'e for the use and 

benefit of such of the United States as shall becone 
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■B of the federal alliance of the said States, and 
for no other use or purpose v,-hatersr.— Donaldson, 
Publio Domain, p. 63 

CoDgress replied to the Maryland resolutions, 
September 6, 1780: 

That having duly considered the several matters to 
them submitted, they conceive it unnecessary to exam- 
ine into the merits or policy of the instructions or dec- 
laration of the general assembly of Maryland, or of the 
remonstrance of the general assenihly of Virginia, as 
they involve questions, a discussion of which was de- 
clined on mature consideration, when the articles of 
confederation were debated; nor, in the opinion of the 
committee, ca.n such questions be now revived with any 
prospect of conciliation; that it appears more advisable 
to press upon those states which ca.ii remove the em- 
barrassments respecting the western country, a liberal 
surrender of a portion of their territorial claims, since 
they cannot be preserved entire without endangering 
the stability of the general confederacy; to remind them 
how indispensably necessary it is to establish the fed- 
eral union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on 
principles acceptable to all its respective members; how 
essential to public credit and confidence, to the sup- 
port of our army, to the vigour of our councils and suc- 
cess of our measures, to our tranquility at home, our 
reputation abroad, to our very existence as a free, sov- 
ereign and independent people; that they are fully per- 
suaded the wisdom of the respective legislatures will 
lead them to a full and impartial consideration of a 
subject so interesting to the United States, and so nec- 
essary to the happy establishment of the federal union; 
that they are confirmed in these expectations by a re- 
view of the betorementioned act of the legislature ol 
New York, submitted to their consideration; that this 
act is expressly calculated to accelerate the federal al- 
liance, by removing, as far as depends on that state, 
the impediment arisinji; from the western country, and 
for that purpose to yield up a portion of territorial 
claim for the general benefit; Whereupon, , . . 
Journals of Congrees. III. pp. 516-17. 
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Maryland acts: Resolutioiia of February 12, 
1781: 

■' Whereas it hath hecn said that the common enemy 
Is encouraged by this state not acceding to the confed- 
si'ation, to hope that the union of the sister slates may 
be dissolved; and therefore prosecutes the war in ex- 
pectation of iui event so disgraceful to America; and 
nve friends and illustrious ally are impressed with an 
idea that the common cause would be promoted by our 
formaliy acceding to the con feti era lion; this general 
issemby, conscious that this state hath, from the com- 
mencement of the war, strenuously exerted herself in 
the common cause, and fully satisfied that if no forma) 
confederation was to take place, it is the fixed determi- 
Dation of this state to continue her exertions to the ut- 
most, agreeable to the faith pledged in the union; from 
an earnest desire to conciliate the affection of the sis- 
ter states; to convince all the world of our unalterable 
resolution to support the independence of the United 
States, and thealliance with his most Christian majesty, 
and to destroy forever any apprehension of our friends, 
or hope in our enemies, of this state being again united 
to Great Britain. 

"Be it enacted by the general assembly of Maryland, 
that the delegates of this state in Congress, or any two 
or three of them, shall be and are he; i-by, empowered 
and required, on behalf of this state, to subscribe the 
articles of confederation and perpetual union between 
the states of New Hampshire, [Names of other states.] 
. . . And it is hereby declared, that, by acceding to 
the said confederation, this state doth not relinquish, 
or intend to relinquish, any right or interest she hath, 
with the other united or confederated states, to the 
back country; but claims the same as fully as was done 
by thtf legislature of this state, in their declaration, 
which stands entered on the journals of Congress; this 
state relying on the justice of the several states here- 
after, as to the said claim made by this State— Jour- 
nals of Congress. Vol. III. pp. 576-77. 

■Keaolntion of Congress, October 10, 1780: 

"Besolved, Thnt the unappropriated lands that may 
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be ceded or relinquished to the United States, by any 
particular state, pursuant to the recommendation ol 
Congress of the Gth day of September last, shall be dis- 
posed of for the common benefit of the United States, 
and be settled and formed into distinct republican States, 
which shall become members of the Federal Union, 
and have Ute same rights and soTereignty, freedom 
and independence as the other states: that each state 
which shall be so formed shall contain a suitable extent 
of territory, not less than one hundred nor more than 
one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto 
as circumstances will adm'.t; that the necessary and 
reasonable expenses which any particular State shall 
have incurred since the commencement of the present 
war, in subduing any British posts, or in maintaining 
forts or garrisons within and for the defense, or in ac- 
quiring any pait of the territory that may be ceded or 
relinquished to the United States, shall he reimbursed, 
"That the said lands shall be granted or settled at 
such times, and under such regulations, as shall here- 
after bo agreed on by the United States, in Congress 
assembled, or any nine or more of them. — Donald8on, 
p. 64. 

New York CesaiOE, March 1, 1781. 

. . . And we do, by these presents, in the name of 
the people and for and on behalf of the State of New 
york, and by virtue of the power and trust committed 
to us by the said act and commission, cede, transfer 
and forever relitiquisb to, and for the only use and 
benefit of such of the States as are or shall become par- 
ties to the Articles of Confederation, all the right, title, 
interest, jurisdiction and claim, of the said state of 
New York, to all lands and territories to the northward 
and westward of the boundaries, to which the said slate 
is in manner aforesaid limited and restricted, and to be 
granted, disposed of and appi^opriated in such mannei 
only as the Congress of the United States of Confeder 
ated States shall order and direct. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names, and afKxed our seals, in Congress, the first 
day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
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seven hundred and eighty-one, and of our Independ- 
ence the fifth. , . . Donaldson, p, 67. 

Virginia cession, March 1, 1784. 

Whereas the general assembly of Virginia, at their 
session, commencing on the 80th day of October, 1788, 
passed an act to authorize their delegates in Congress 
to convey to the United States in Congress assembled, 
all the right of that Commonwealth to the territory 
northwestward of the river Ohio: and whereaa the 
delegates oE the said Commonwealth have presented to 
Congress the form of a, deed proposed to he executed 
pursuant to the said act, in tie words following: 

"To all who shall see these presents, we, Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Mon- 
roe, the underwritten delegates for the Commonwealth 
of Vii^inia. in the Congress of the United States of 
America, send greeting : 

■'Whereas the general assembly of the Common- 
wealth of- Virginia, at their session begun on the 20th 
day of October, 1783, passed an act entitled "An act to 
authorize the delegates of this state in Congress, to 
convey to the United States in Congress assembled, all 
the right of this Commonwealth to the territory north 
westward of the river Ohio, in these words following, 

'■ Whereas, tlio Congress of the United States did by 
their act of the sixth day of September, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, recommend to the 
several states in the Union, having claims to waste and 
tinappropriated lands in the western country, a liberal 
cession to the United States, of a portion of their i-e- 
spective claims, for the common benefit of the Union : 
and whereas this Coiiim on wealth did, on the second 
day of January, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty- one, yield to the Congress of the United 
States, for the benefit of the States, all right, title and 
claim, which the said Commonwealth had to the terri- 
tory northwest ot the river Ohio, subject to the condi 
tions annexed to the said act of cession. 

"And, whereas the United States in Congress assem- 
bled have, by their act of the 13(;h of September last. 
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stipulated the terms on which they agree to accept the 
Eession of this state, should the legislature approve 
thereof, which terms, although they do not come fully 
up to the propositions of this commonwealth, are con- 
ceived, on the whole, to approach so nearly to them, as 
to induce this state to accept thereof, in full confidence, 
that Congress will, in justice to this state, tor the lib- 
eral cession she has made, earnestly press upon the 
other states claimiog large tracts of waste and unculti- 
vated territory, the propriety of making cessions 
equally liberal, for the common benefit and support ol 

"Be it enaoted by the general aaaembly, That it shall 
and may be lawful for the delegates of this State to 
the Congress of the United States, or such of them as 
shall he assembled in Congress, and the said delegates, 
or such of them so assembled, are hereby fully author- 
ized and empowered, for and on behalf of this State, 
by proper deeds or instruments in writing, under their 
hands and seals, to convey, transfer, assign, and make 
over, unto the United States in Congress assembled, 
for the benefit of the said States, all right, title and 
claim, as weli of soil as jurisdiction, which this Com- 
monwealth hath to the territory or tract of country 
within the limits of the Vti^iDia charter, situate, lying, 
and being, to the northwest of the river Ohio, subject 
to the terms and conditions contained in the before- 
recited act of Congress of the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember last ; that is to say, upon condition that tiie ter- 
ritory so ceded shall be laid out and formed into 
States, containing a suitable extent of territory, not 
less than one hundred, nor more than one hundred and 
fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circumstances 
will admit : and that the States so formed shall be dis- 
tinct republican states, and admitted memt>ers of the 
federal Union ; having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, as the other States. . . . 

"Now, therefore, know ye, that we, the said Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Mon- 
roe, by virtue of the power and authority committed 
to us by the act of the general assembly of Virginia 
before recited and in t>ie name nnd for and on heh:iK 
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of the said Commonwealth, do, by these presents, con- 
vey, transfer, assign, and make over, unto the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the benefit of the 
said states, Virginia inclusive, all right, title aiid claim, 
as well of soil as jurisdiction, which the said Common- 
wealth hath to the territory or ti-act of country within 
the limits of the Virginia charter, situate, lying, and 
being, to the northwest of the river Ohio, to and for 
the uses and purposes and on the conditions of the said 
recited act. In testimony whereof, we have hereunto 
subscribed our names and affixed our seals, in Con- 
gress, the first day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four, and of 
the Independence of the United States the eighth,^ 
Donaldson, pp. 68-69. 

Later action by Virginia; Dec. 30, 1788 :— 

"Whereas, the United States, in Congress assembled, 
did, on the seventh day ol July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, state 
certain reasons shewing that a division of the territory 
which hath been ceded to the said United Stales, by,, 
this Commonwealth, into States, ;n conformity to the 
tei-ms of cession, should the same be adhered to. would 
be attended with many inconveniences, and did ru- 
commeud a revision of the act of cession, so far as to 
empower Congress to make such a division of the said 
territory into distinct and republican states, not more 
than five or less than three in number, as tlie situation 
of that country and future circumstances might re- 
quire. And the said United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, have, in an ordinance for the government of 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio, passed on the 
thirteenth day of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, declared the following aa one of the 
articles of compact between the original slates and the 
people and States in the said territory, viz ; 

"Article 5. There shall be formed in the said terri- 
tory not less than three, nor more than five States : - . . 

Be it therefore enacted by the general assembly, That 
tbe aforc-recited article of compact between the origi- 
nal States and the people and states In the territory 
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northwest of Ohio River be, and thfi same is hereby 
ratified and confirmed, anjtiing in the contrary in the 
deed of cession of Iho said territory by this Common- 
wealth to the Unit«d States notwithstanding. — Donald 
son, p. 70. 

Cession by Massachusetts: April 19, 1785: — 
"Whereas the general court of Massachusetts, on the 
thirteenth day of Noyember, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four, passed an 
act, entitled "Au act empowering the delegates of this 
Commonwealth in the United States in Congress 
Assembled to relinquish to the United States certain 
lands, the property of this Commonwealth," in th« 
words following; "Whereas several of the states in the 
Union have at present no interest in the great and 
extensive tract of uncultivated country, lying in the 
westerly part of the United States; and it may be 
reasonable that the states above mentioned should b8 
interested in the aforesaid country; Be it enacted by 
the senate and house of representatives in general 
court assembled, and by the authority of the same. 
That the delegates of this Commonwealth in the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any three of the said 
delegates, tie, and they hereby are, authorized and 
empowered, for and in behalf of this Commonwealth, 
to cede or relinquish, by authentic oonveyance or con- 
Teyanees, to the United States, to be disposed of tor 
the common benefit of the same, agreeably to a resolve 
of Congress of October the tenth, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, such part of that tract of land, 
belonging to this Commonwealth, which lies between 
the river Hudson and Mississippi, as they may think 
proper, and to make the said cession in such manner, 
and on such conditions as shall appear to them to be 
most suitable." . , . —Donaldson, p. 71. 

Connecticut cedes her claim, Sept. 13, 
1786:— 

To all who shall see these presents, we, VHlliam 
Samuel Johnson and Jonathan Sturges, the under- 
written delegates for the State of Connecticut in the 
Congress of the United States, send greeting' , 
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Whereas the general assembly o( the State of Con- 
necticut, on the second Thursday of May, in tlie year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
ais passed an act in the following words, viz: "Be it 
enacted by the governor, council, and representatives, 
in general court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That the delegates of this State, or any two of 
them, who shall be attending the Congress of the 
United Stat b 1 th y h by d ted, author- 
ized and f llv mp J th m d behalf of 
this Stat t ra k t I d 1 under their 
hands and 1 mpl d d f 1 as and cession 
of all th ght ttl t t J d t and claim, 
of the Stt fO tttort tern lands, 
beginning t th mj 1 t f th E (y t t degree of 
north lat t d h d d d t ty les west of 
the west bo d j 1 f th C mm nwealth of 
Pennsylv w 1 m d by d C mmonwealth, 
and from thence by a line drawn north, parallel to, and 
one hundred and twenty miles west of the said west 
line of Pennsylvania, and to continue north until it 
comes to forty-two degrees and two minutes north lati- 
tude. Whereby all the right, title. Interest, jurisdiction 
and claim, of the State of Connecticut, to the lines 
lying west of said line to be drawn as aforementioned, 
one hundred and twenty miles west of the western 
boundary line of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
as now claimed by said Commonwealth, shall be 
included, released and ceded to the United States in 
Congress assembled, for the common use and benefit 
of the said states, Connecticut inclusive." Now, there- 
fore, know ye that we, the said William Samuel John- 
son and Jonathan Sturges, by virtue of the power and 
authority to us committed by the said act of the gen- 
eral assembly of Connecticut, before recited, in the 
name and on behalf of the said State of Connecticut, 
do, by these presents, assign, transfer, quit claim, cede, 
and convey to the United States at America, for their 
benefit, Connecticut inclusive, all the right, title, inter- 
est, jurisdiction, and claim,'"' which the said state of 
Connecticut bath in and to the before mentioned and 
described territory or tract of country, as the same is 
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bonaded and described in the said act of assembly, for 
the uae In the said recited a«t ot assembly declared. 
—Donaldson, pp. 73-73. 

South Carolina takea similar action, 1787. 

North Carolina joins with the other states, 
1790: 

"Whereas the general assembly of the State of North 
Carolina, on the (33nd) day of December, in the year o( 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, 
passed an act, entitled, "An act for the purpose of ced- 
ing to the United States of America certain western 
landa therein described," in the words following, to- 

'■ Whereas, the United States, in Congress assembled, 
have repeatedly and earnestly recommended to the re^ 
spective States in the Union, claiming or owning va- 
cant western territory, to make cessions of part of the 
same, aa a further means, as well of hastening the ex- 
tinguishment' of the debts, as of establishing the 
harmony of the United States; and the inhabitants ol 
the said western territory being also desirous that such 
cession should be made, in order to obtain a more 
ample protection than they have heretofore received; 
Now this state, being ever desiious of doing imple jus 
tice to the public creditors, aa well ts the establishing 
the harmony ot the United States and complying with 
the reasonable desires ot her citizens [Term" 

of cession follow.] 

Georgia and the United Stites enter into an 
agreement concerning the western landa of the 
state: 

Articles of agreement and cession entered into on 
the twenty-fourth day of April, one thousand eight hun 
dred and two, between the commissioners appointed 
on the part of the United States h^, viitue of an act en 
titled "An act for an amicable settlement of limits 
within the state of Georgia, and authorizing the estab 
lishmentof a government in the Mississippi Territory 
and of the act supplemental to the last mentioned act 
on the one part; and the commlsalonera appointed on 
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the part of the State of Georgia, by virtue of an act en- 
titled "An act to carry the twenty-third section of the 
first article of the constitution into effect," and of the 
act to amend the last mentioned act, on the other part, 

Article 1. The State of Geoi^ia cedes to the United 
States a)1 tlio right, title, and claim, which the said 
State has to the jurisdiction and soil of the lands situ- 
ated within the boundaries of the United States, south 
of the State of Tennessee, and west of a line heginning 
on the western barik of the Chatahouchee Elver, where 
the same crosses the boundary line between the United 
States and Spain; running thence up the said river 
Chatahouchee, and along the western bank thereof to 
the great bend thereof, next above the place whore a 
certain creek or river, called "Uuhee" (being the first 
considerable stream on the western side, above the 
Cuasetas and Coweta towns), empties into the said 
Chatahouchee River; thence in a direct line to Nieka- 
iack on the Tennessee River; thence crossing the said 
last mentioned river, and thence running up the said 
Tennessee River, and along the western bank thereof, 
to the southern boundary line of the State of Tennes. 
see; upon the following express conditions, and subject 
thereto, that is to say: . . . [Here follow five eon- 
ditons.] 

Fifthly — That the territoi-y thus ceded shall form a 
state, and be admitted as such into the Union, as soon 
as it shall contain sixty thousand free inhabitants, or at 
an earlier period if Congress shall think it expedient, 
on the samo conditions and restrictions, with the same 
privileges, and in the same manner, as is provided in 
theordinanceof Congress of the thirteenth day of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, for the 
government of the western territory of the United 
States, which ordinance shall, in all its parts, extend to 
the territory contained in the present act of cession, 
that article only excepted which forbids slavery, 
. — Dojialdsen, pp. 80-81. 

The more important clauses of the Ordinance 
of 1787 for the government of the North-west 
Xemtorj follow: 
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It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid, That the following articles shall be considered 
as articles of compact between the original stales and 
the people and states in the said territory, and forever 
remain unalterable, unless by common consent, to-wit: 

Article 1. No person, demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever he molested 
on account of his mode of worship or religious senti- 
ments, in the said territory. 

Art. 3. The inhabitants of the said territory shall 
always be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and of the trial by jury; of a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature, and of 
judicial proceedings according to the course of the com- 
mon law. All persons shall be bailable, unless for 
capital offensea, where the proof shall be evident, or the 
presumption great. All fines shall be moderate; and no 
cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted. No 
man sliall be deprived of his liberty or property, but by 
the judgment ot his peers, or the law of the land, anJ 
should the public exigencies make it necessary, for the 
common preservation, to take any person's property, 
or to demand his particular services, full compensation 
shall be made for the same. And, in the just preserva- 
tion of rights and property,it is understood and declared, 
that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in the 
said territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, in- 
terfere with, or effect, private contracts or engagements, 
bona fide, and without fraud, previously formed. 

Art. 8. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged. The utmost good faith shall al-' 
ways be observed toward the Indians; their lands and 
property shall never be taken from them without their 
consent; and in their property, rights and liberty, they 
never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and 
lawful wars authorized by Congress; but laws founded 
in justice and humanity shall, from time to time, be 
made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, and 
for preserving peace and friendship with them. 

Art. 4. The said territory, and the States which may 
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be formed therein, shall forever remain a part ot tllis 
confederacy ot tlie United States of America, subject tc 
the Articles of Confederation, and to such alterationf 
therein as shall be constitutionally made; and to all the 
aeta and ordinances of the United States in Congi-esf 
assembled, conformable thereto. The inhabitants and 
settlers in the said territory shall be subject to pay a 
part of the federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, 
and a proportional part of the expenses of GoTernment, 
to be apportioned on them by Congress, according tc 
the same common rule and measure by which appor- 
tionments thereof ahallbomadeoa thoother States; and 
the taxes for paying their proportion, shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction ot the legislatures 
of the district or districts, or new States, as in the origi- 
nal States, within the time agreed upon by the United 
States in Congress assembled. Thelegislaturesof thoS£ 
districts, or new States, shall never interfere with the 
primary disposal ot the soil by the United States in Con- 
■gress assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary, tor securing the title in such soil, to the 
bona-fide purchasers. No tax shall bj imposed on lands 
the property of the United States; »Snd in no case shall 
non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 
The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
same, shall be common highways, and forever free, af 
well to the inhabitants of the said territory, as to the 
citizens of the United States, and those of any other 
States that may be admitted into the confederacy, with, 
out any tax, impost, or duty theretor. 

Art. 5. There shall be formed in the said territory, 
not less than three, nor more than five States; and the 
boundaries of the States, as soon as Virginia shall alter 
her act of cession, and consent to same, shall liecome 
fixed and established as follows, to-wit; the western 
State in the said tetritory, shall be bounded by the 
Mississippi,, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct line 
drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincents, due north, 
to the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada; and by the said territorial line to the Lake ol 
the Woods and Mississippi. The middle States shall be 
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bouniicd by the said direct line, the Wabash, from Post 
Vincents to tlie Ohio, by the Ohio, by a ciirectlitie drawn 
due cortli from the mouth of the Great Miami to the 
said territorial line, and by the said territorial line. 
The eastern Stat« shall be bounded by the last-mentioned 
direct line, the Ohio. Pennsylvania, and the said terri- 
torial lino; Provided, however, and it is further under- 
stood and declared, that the boundaries of these three 
States, shall be subject so far to be altered, that, If Con- 
gress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that part of the 
said territory which lies north of an east and west line 
drawn through the southerly bend orexti-eme of Lake 
Michigan. And whenever any of the said States shall 
have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such State 
shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the Congress of 
the United States, on an equal footing with the originiil 
States, in all respect whatever; and shall be at liberty 
to form a permanent constitution and State govern- 
ment: Provided, the constitution and government, so 
to be formed, shall be republican, and in conformity 
to the principles contained in these articles; and eo far 
as it can be consistent with the general interest of the 
confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at an 
earlier period, and when there may be a less number of 
free inhabitants in the State than sixty thousand. 

Art. 6. There shall bo neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly eonvicted; Provided, always, JThat any per- 
son escaping into the same, from whom labor or ser- 
vice is lawfully claimed in any one of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service as 
*f(iresaid, — Donaldson, pp. 155-56. 

QDBSTIOHa. 

1. What territorialclaimdid Virgiuiamake? 2. Find 
out in your history what territory would be included f 
S. Where do you find the first suggestion of dividing 
"ern territory and admitting the parts into the 

■n? 4. WhatStatefirstobjectedtoVirginla'sclalm? 

hat was meant by "back lands?" 8. Why didM 
land object t< 
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propose to dispose of these western lands! 8. Was the 
majority of Congreaa at first with Virginia or Mary- 
land? 9. Can you find out why the first propositions to 
let Congress control these western laiidB were de- 
feated? 10. What important differences in the then de- 
feated rosolutiotts? 11. Why did Delaware take the 
same general ground as Maryland? 12. Outline the 
arguments of MaiT'Iand, 1779? 13. What threat did 
Maryland make to force Virginia and otherlarge States 
to action! 14. Why did Vii^inia's opening her land 
office create such an excitement? 15. How did Virdnia 
answer Maryland and Congress! 16. Which had the 
better of the argument! 17. What did Vii^nia offer 
to do? 18. Was it enough? 

1. Make a table to show the date of cession by each 
State of its claim to western lands. 2. What reason 
did they give for making their cessions? 8. What im- 
portant effects on the United States grew out of these 
' i. Bring together all the reasons yon can 
fi d f making the cessions. 5, Was there any differ- 
n t pinion in regard to the use that should be made 
f th ceded lands? B. What territory was first 

d d 7, Find out from yonr histories whether the 
la m t the various States overlapped. 8. If you find 
th y did doyousee any importantresultgrowing from 
the SB on? 9. What changes did Vlrgiuia make in 
the te ms of her cession? 10. What was the last terri- 
tory acquired from any Stat«? 11. How did it differ in 
method from the other acquisitions! 

1. Does thishistory throw any light on the Philippine 
situation? 2. For what use was the territory to be put? 
3. What rights were the people to have? 4, Do you 
find any suggestion of holding the territory as subject 
territory? 

1. What important principles are found in the law 
governing this territory, in the Ordinance of 178T? 2. 
Can you find any clause in the constitution of Nebraska 
which you can trace to this ordinance? 3. How many 
States were to be found? (a) at first, (6) later? 4. Trace 
on a map the boundaries o( the states as they were to 
be by this ordinance. 5. How do they vary as they 
now are? 6. What change from Art. 6 do you find in 
the Geoi^ia cession? 7, What does the change mean? 
8, Write a history of the Territory of the United States 
from 1776 to 1B08. 
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Louisiana purchase, 'SOS. Area, S6Sfn2 sqaai 
miles, Southeaslem boundary In dispute, se 
tied 1819. Southwestern bonndary in douh 
settled 1819. Northern boundary u 
setHedlSlS. Did not include the Oregon 
try. TotaT cost, S27,ae7,ffil,9e. Proyiflio 
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CHAPTER IV 
AaiUISITION OF LOUISIANA 

WE traced, in our last study, the begin- 
ninga of the public domain of the 
Uiiitod States. Wo noticed that the 
various states which had claims to the West- 
ern or iinoceripied lands, one after another, 
ceded their claims until finally a territorial do- 
main was formed whose area exceeded 400,000 
square miles ready to be formed into new States 
aa the people moved to the west. In this num- 
ber we turn to expansion proper, and find that 
in the Louisiana purchase the area of the Union 
was more than doubled. (The importance of 
this acquisition from every point of view can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The industrial possi- 
bilitios were extended to a degree that we can 
scarcely yet realize; the area over which free- 
dom and democracy might expand was in- 
creased a hundred fold; the probabilities that 
the United States would develop into a peace- 
loving nation, standing for industrialism rather 
than militarism was greatly increased, the idea 
that the United States was to be the home for 
the^j oppressed of all nations was greatly 
strengthened, if not created by this purchase. 
New problems were also started, and many old 
ones made more important. Slavery became 
a more complex question, in part at least, be- 
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cause of this acquisition. Again it gave to the 
UDion such a vast territory that it opened up 
the Pacific to its view and made it possible for 
the Nation to become the great world power, 
both in influence and in strength that it is to- 
day. And lastly we may say that the present 
probleraa, those confronting the American peo- 
ple at the close of the century, may be traced 
in their beginnings to the study now before us. 
The matter is so very voluminous that only 
a fraction of it has been incorporated into this 
study, 

1, Extract from the treaty of cession: 
The President of the United States of America, and 
the First Consul of the French Republic, in the name of 
the French jwoplc, desiring to remove all source of mis- 
understanding . , . relative to therights claimed by 
the United Stales, in virtue of the treaty concluded at 
Madrid, the 37th of October, 1795, between his Catholic 
majesty and the said United States, and willing to 
strengthen the union and friendship which at the time 
of the a^d convention was happily re-established be- 
tween the two nations, have respectively named their 
Plenipotentiaries, . . . who. after having respee^ 
ively exchanged their full powers, have agreed to the 
followingarticles; — 

AKTICLE I. 

Whereas hy the article the third of the treaty con- 
cluded at St, Idelfonso, the 0th Vend^raiaire, an 9 (1st. 
October, 1800] between the First Consul of the French 
Republic and His Catholic Majesly, it was ^reed as fol- 
lows; "His Catliolic Majesty promises and engages on 
his part, to cede to the French Republic . , . the 
colony or province of Jjouislana, with the saooc extent 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had 
when France possessed it, and sueh as it should be after 
the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and otber States." And whereas, in pursuance of tba 
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treaty and particularly of the third article, the French 
Republic has an Incontestible titJe to the dom^n and to 
the possession of thesaid territory; The First Consul of 
the French KepublLc desiring to give to the United States, 
a strong proof of his friendship, doth hereby cede to the 
United States, in the name ot the French Republic, for- 
ever and in full soTcrelgnty. the said territory, with all 
its rights and appurtenances, as fully and in the same 
manner as they have been acquired by the Fi'onch Re- 
public, in virtue ot the above-mentioned treaty, con- 
cluded with his Catholic Majesty, 



The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porafed in the Union of the United States, and admitted 
S3 soon as possible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advanl^es, and immunities ot citizens of the United 
States; and in the meantime they shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
properly, and the religion which they profess. • • * 

Done at Paris the tenth day ot FJor^al, in the eleventh 
year of the French Republic, and the 30th of April. 1803. 
EoBT. R. Livingston (l. s,| 
JA9, MONKOB (l. s.) 

E. Barbe Marbois II. s.) 

Cited in MacDortald, Select Documents Illustrative 
of American History, pp. 161-165. 

James Madieon, Secretary of State to Mr. 
Piuckney, the American Minister at Madrid, 
Jime 9, 1801:— 

. . . On different occasions, since the commence- 
mentot the French Re volution, opinions and reports have 
prevailed, that some part ot the Spanish possessions, in- 
cluding New Orleans and the mouth ot the Mississippi, 
had been or was to be itransf erred to France. Of late, 
information his been received through several channels, 
making it probable tha,t some arr^ngement for that 
purpose has been coni,t.rled Neither the e'^tent of the 
cession, however nor the (.onsidei atic n on'nhich it is 
made, is yet reduced to ceitaintj and precision. The 
whole subject will deserve and engage jonr early and 
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vigitant inquiries, and may require a yery delicate and 
circumspect management. — Gayarre, History of Louis- 
iana, p. 450. 

Feeling of tlie Western people in regard to 
the MiBBiBsippi river: 

. . . "The Mississippi." said the Western people, 
"ia ours by the law of nature; it belongs to us by our 
mtmbers, and by the labor which we have bestowed 
upon those spots which, before our arrival, were desert 
and barren. Our innumerable rivers swell it, and flow 
with it into the Gulf of Mexico. Its mouth is the only 
issue which nature has given to our waters, and we wish 
to use it tor our vessels. No power in the world shall 
deprive us of tJiis right. We do not prevent the Span- 
iards and the French from ascending the river to our 
towns and villages. We wish in turn to descend it with- 
out any interruption to its mouth, to ascend it again, 
and exercise our privileges of trading on it and navi- 
gating it at our pleasure. It our most entire liberty in 
this matter is disputed, nothing shall prevent our taking 
possession of the capital, and. when we are once mast- 
ers of it, we shall know how to maintain ourselves 
there. If Congress refuses us eEEectual protection, if it 
forsakes us, we will adopt tlie measures which our safety 
requires, even if they endanger the peace of the Union 
and our connection with the other Stat«s, No protec- 
tion, no allegiance.^ — Oayarre, p. 457. 

From Mr. Madison to Mr. Livingston, May, 
1802: 

The cession of Louisiana to France becomes daily 
more and more a source of painful apprehension. , . . 

. , . \m»TQ neighborhood could notbe friendly to 
the harmony which both countries have so much an in- 
terrat in ci'.erishing; but if aposaessiore of the mouth of 
the Mississippi is to be added to the other causes of dis- 
cord, the worst events are to be apprehended. You will 
consequently spare no efforts, that will consist with 
prudence and dignity, to lead the councils of France to 
pi-oper views of this subject, and to an abandonment of 
her present purpose. You will also pursue, by pnident 
mieaua, t^ie inquiry into the extent of the cession — par 
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Ueularly whether it includes tlio Floridas as well as New 
Orleans — and endeavor to ascertain the price at which 
these, if included in the cession, would be yielded to the 
United States. I cannot, in the present state of things, 
be more particular on this head than to observe that, in 
e^ery view, it would be a most precious acqusition, and 
that, as far as the terms could be satisfied by charging 
on the acquisiljon itself tJie restitutions and other debts 
to American cilJzens, great liberality would doubtless be 
indulged by this government. — Gayarre, pp. 462-63. 

Mr. Livinftston to Mr. Madison, Aug. 10, 
1803: 

. . . I have had several conferences on the sub- 
ject of Louisiana, but can get nothing more from them 
than I have already communicated. I have thought it 
best, by conversation and by writing, to pave the way, 
prior to my application, till I know better to what ob- 
ject to point. For this purpose, I have written the en- 
closed essay, which I have translated, and of which I 
have struck oft twenty copies; I have placed some of 
them in such hands as 1 think will best serve our pur- 
popes. Talleyrand has promised me to give it an atten- 
tive perusal; after which, when I find how it works, I 
will come forward with some proposition. 1 am very 
much at a loss, however, as to what terms you would 
consider it allowable to offer, if they can be brought to a 
sale of tiie Floridas, either with or without New Orleans; 
which last place will lie of little consequence, if we pos- 
sess the Floridas, because a much better passage may be 
formed on the east side of the river. I may, perhaps, 
carry my estimate of them too high; but, when I con- 
sider, first, the expense it will save to us in guards and 
garrisons, the risk of war, the value of duties, and next 
what may be raised by sale of lands, I should think 
them a cheap purchase. — Gayarre, pp. 461-Gi. 

Mr. Livingston to President Jefferson, Oct, 
28, 1802; 

He asked me whether we should prefer the Floridas 
to Louisiana? I told him that there was no comparison 
il) their value, but that we had qo wish to extend our 
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boundary across the Mississippi, or give color to the 
doubts that had been entertained of the moderation ot 
our views; that'll we sought was security, and not ac- 
cessions of territory^ Ho replied, that he belieyed any 
new cession on tiie part ot Spain would be extremely 
difficult; that Spain had parted with Trinidad and 
Louisiana with great reluctance, — Ibid, p. 470. 

Mr. Madison writes to the American Minis- 
ter at Madrid concerning the denial, by 
Morales, of a place of deposit, to the Ameri- 
cans, at the mouth of the Mississippi, in part, 
as follows: 

. . . "but," said Mr. Madison, "from whatever 
source the measure may have proceeded, the President 
expects that the Spanish government will neither lose a 
moment in countermanding it, nor hesitate to repair 
every damf^ which may result from it. You are 
aware of the sensibility of our Western citizens to such 
an oecurronco. This sensibility is justified by the inter- 
est they have at stalie. The MiBsisaippi to them ia ev- 
erything. Jt is the Hudson, the Delaware, the Poto- 
mac, and all the navigable rivers of the Atlantic 
states, formed into oue stream. The produce exported 
through that channel, las'tyear, amounted to eight mill- 
ion six hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and seventy-two dollars from tlie districts of Kentucky 
and Mississippi only, and will probably be fifty per 
cent, more this year, from the whole Western country. 
— Gayarre, p. 413. 

President Jefferson in his message to Con- 
gress, Dec. 15, 1802, speaks as follows: — 

. . . The cession of the Spanish province of Lou- 
isiana to France, which took place in the course of the 
late war, will, it carried into effect, make a change in 
the aspect of our foreign relations, which will doubtless 
have just weight in any deliberations ot the Legislature 
connected with the subject. . . . ^Richardson, 
Messages and Documents of the Presidents. Vol. I, p. 

Madison to Pinckney, at Madrid, Jan, 10, 
1803. 
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. . . There ia, in fact, but one sentiment throTigh- 
out the Union with respect to the duty of maintaining 
our rights ol navigation and boundary. The only ex- 
isting difference relates to the degree of patience to be 
exercised during the appeal to friendly modes ol re- 
dress. In this state of things it is to be presumed that 
the Spanish government will accelerate, by every pos- 
sible means, its intervention for that purpose; and the 
President charges you to urge the necessity of so doing 
with as much amicable decision as you can employ.— 
Gayarre, p. 495. 

Livingston writes to Napoleon urging reasons 
for France to part with at least a portion of 
Louisiana, Feb. 27, 1803: 

. . , "That France," said he, "will never derive 
any advantage from the colonization of Mew Orleans 
and the Floridas, is fairly to be presumed, from their 
having been possessed for more than a century past, by 
three different nations. While the other colonies of 
these nations were increasing rapidly, these have al- 
ways remained weak and languid, and i 
burden to the possessors. Even at this rr 
all the advantages New Orleans has derived from for- 
eign capital, and an accession of inhabitants from the 
United States, which has brought its tree population to 
about seven thousand souls, the whole of the inhabitants 
east of the Mississippi does not mare than double that 
number; and those, too, are for the most part poor and 
miserable; and there are physical reasons that must 
forever render them inadequate (o their own support, 
in the hands of any European nation. These provinces 
are, however, important to the United States because 
they contain the months of some of their rivers, which 
must make them the source of continual disputes. The 
interest that the United States attach. Citizen !E1rat 
Consul, to your friendship, and the alliance of France, 
is the principal cause of their ansiety to procure your 
consent to their aeceasion of that country, and to thesac- 
rifices that they are willing to make to attain it. They 
consider it as the only possible ground of collision be- 
tween nations whom so many other interests unite, I 
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cannot, then, Citizen First Consul, butoxpi-esa my doabtot 
sny advantage to be derived to Fcanoe from the refaiii- 
ingof tJiat country in its whole extent; and I tliink i 
could ahow that her true interest would lead her to make 
such cessions out of them to the United States as would 
at once afford supplies to her islands, without draining 
the money of FrancBi and rivet the friendship of the 
United States, by removing all ground of jealousy rela- 
tive to a country of Uttle value in itself, and whitb will 
be perpetually exposed to the attacks of her natural 
enemy, as well from Canada as by sea. , , . —Cited 
in Oayarre, pp. 496-97. 

Instructions to Livingston and Monroe, 
March 2, 1803: 

. . , "The object in view," said he, '■ is to procure, 
by just and satisfactory arrangements, a cession to the 
United States of New Orleans and of West aiid Bast 
Florida, or as much thereof as the actual proprietor can 
be prevailed on to part with. . . — Oayarre, p. 

497~9S. ' 

Livingston again writes to Napoleon, March 
16, 1803: 

, . , Sir, I will venture to say, that, were a fleet to 
shut up the mouths of the Chesapeake, Delaware, and 
Hudson, it would create less sensation in the United 
States than the denial of the right of depot &i New Or- 
leans has done, etc. I can never bring myself to believe, 
that the First Consul will, by defei'ring lor a moment, 
the recognition of a right that admits of no discussion, 
break ail those ties which bind the United States to 
France, obliterate the sense of past obligations, change 
every political relation that has been, and still is, the 
earnest wish of the United States to preserve, and force 
them to connect their interests with those of a rival 
power; and this, too, for an object of no real moment 
in itself "^ Louisiana is, and ever must be, from physical 
causes, a miserable country in the hands of an European 
power. — Oayarre, p, 500. 

Livingston writes to Madison, April 11, 1803, 
concerning the results of bis letters to Napoleon: 
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"These reasons, with the possibihtj of war, have had, 
I trust, the desired effect. M. Talleyrand asked me this 
day, when pressing the subject, whether we wished to 
have the whole ot Louisiana. I told hira, no, that our 
wishes extended only to New Orleans and the Floridas; 
that the policy ot France should dictate {as I had shown 
in an official note) to give us the country above the 
river Arkansas, in order to place a barrier between 
them and Canada. He said that, it they gave New Or- 
leans, the rest would beof little value; and that ho would 
wish to know "what we would give for the whole." 
told bim it was a subject I had not thonght of, but that 
I supposed we should not object to twenty millions 
vided our citizens were paid. . . . — Gayarre, p. 503. 
Napoleon discusaes with two of his coiinsol 
lora the whole subject of the disposal of Louis- 
iana: — 

. . . I know the full value of Louisiana, and 
have been desirous of repairing the fault of the French 
negotiator who abandoned it in 17G3. A tew lines ot a 
treaty have restored it to me, and I have scarcely re- 
covered it, when I must expect to lose it. But if it es- 
capes from me, it shall one day cost dearer to those who 
oblige me to strip rojaelf of it, than to those to whom I 
wish to deliver it. The English have successively taken 
from France; Canada, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and the richest portion of Asia. They are 
engaged in exciting troubles in St. Domingo. They 
shall not have the Mississippi which they covet, Louisi- 
ana is nothing in comparison with their conquests in all 
parts ot the globe, and yet the jealousy they feel at the 
restoration of this colony to the sovereignty ot France, 
acquaiiits me witli their wish to take possession of it, 
and it is thus they will be^n the war. They have 
twenty ships of war in the Gulf ot Mexico; they sail 
OTer those seas as sovereigns, whilst our affairs at St. 
Domingo have been growing worse every day, since the 
death ot Leclerc^ Tlie conquest of Louisiana would be 
easy, if they only took the trouble to make a descent 
there. I have not a moment to lose in putting ifc^it ot 
their reach- I know not whether they are not already 
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there. It is their usual course, and if J liad heen in 
their place. I would not have waited. I wish, it there 
is still time, to take awaj from them any idea that they 
may have of ever possessing that colony. I think ot 
ceding it to the United States. I can scarcely say that 
I cede it to them, tor it is not yet in our possession. If, 
however, 1 leave the least time to our enemies, I shall 
transmit only ai. empty title to those republicans whose 
friendship I seek. They only ask of me one town in 
l»uisiaaa; but I already consider the colony as lost, 
and it appears to me. that in the hands ot this growing 
power, it will be more useful to the policy and even to 
the commerce ot France, than if I should attempt to 
keep it. — Qayarre, p. 513-13. 

One of these coansellora, Barb^-Marbois re- 
sponded to Napoleon as follows: 

"We should not hesitate" said the last Minister 
(Barb^ Marbois) "to make a sacriHce of that which is 
about slipping away from us. War with England is in- 
evitable. . . . 

. . . Louisiana is open to the English from the 
north by the great lakes, and if, to the south, they show 
themselves at the mouth of the Mississippi. New Orleans 
will instantly fall into their hands. Of what conse- 
quence is It to the inhabitants whom they are subject to, 
it their country ia not to cease to be a colony? This 
conquest would be still easier to the Americans; they 
can reach the Mississippi by several navigable rivers, 
and to be master ot the country it will be sufficient tor 
them to ent«r it. The population and resources of these 
two neighbors every day increase, and the other has 
maritime means sufficient to take possession of every- 
thing that can advance her commerce. . . - — Gag- 
arre. pp. 513, 514. 

Deeres takes the opposite view: — 

The otlier Minister (Decr^s) was of a totally opposite 
opinion; "We are still at peace with England," said 
he, "the colony has just been ceded to us, it depends on 
tlio Fii-st Consul to preserve it. It would not be wise 
in JiiTTi to abandon, for fear of a doubtful danger, the 
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most important establishment that we can form ont of 
France and despoil ourselves of it for uo other reason 
than the possibility of a war; it would be as wel!, if not 
better, that it should be taken from us by force of arms. 

There can be no marine without colonies; no colonies 
without a powerful marine. The political system ol 
Europe is only preserved by a skilfully combined resist- 
ance of many against one. This is as necessary with 
respect to the sea as to the land, if it is not intended to 
submit to the tyranny of a universal sovereignty over 
commerce and fbe loss of the immense advantages of a 
tree navigation. To this you will not submit; you will 
not acknowledge by your resignation that England is 
the sovereign mistress of the seas, that she is there in- 
vulnerable, and that no one can possess colonies except 
at her good pleasure. It does not become you to fear 
the Kings of England. . . . 

. . . Louisiana can indemnify us for all our losses. 
There does not exist on the globe a single port, a single 
city susceptible of becoming as important as New Or- 
leans, and the neighborhood of the American States al- 
ready makes it one of the most commercial in the world. 
The Mississippi does not reach there tjll it has received 
twenty other rivers, most of which surpass in size the 
finest rivers of Europe. . . . 

Finally, France after her long troubles, requires such 
a colony tor her internal pacification; it will be for our 
country what, a century ago, were for England the set- 
tlements which the emigrants from the three kingdoms 
have raised to so high a degree of prosperity; it will be 
the asylum of our religious and political dissenters; it 
will cureapartof the maladies which the revolution has 
caused, and be the supreme conciliator of all the parties 
into which we are divided. You will there find the 
remedies for which you search with so much solicitude. 
—aayarre. pp. 518,519. 530-21. 

Mapoleon ends the diBcuaaioD with this out- 
breBk: 

Irresolution and deliberation are no longer in season, 
e Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that 
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I win cede, it is the whole colony without any reserva- 
tion. I know the price or what I shall abandon', and have 
sufficiently proved the importance that I attach to this 
province, since my first diplomatic act with Spain had 
for its object its recovery. I renounce it with the great- 
est regret. To attempt obstinately to retain it, would 
be folly. I direct you to negotiate this affair with the 
envoys of the United States. Do not even await the 
arrival of Mr. Monroe; have an interview this very day 
with Mr. Livingston, But I require a great deal of 
money for this war, and I would not like to coi*-iience 
it with new contributions. . I will be moderate, 

in considoratJon of the nece-=itv in which I am, of 
making a sale. But keep this to yonrself I want fifty 
millions, and for less than that sum I will not treat; I 
would rather make a desperate attempt to keep those 
fine countries. To-morrow, you shall have full power. 
^Ciled in Oayarre, pp. 511 S2 Extracts are from 
Barbe-Marbois' ■' History of Louisiana ' 

After aigning the treaty Mr Livingston, ex- 
pressing the satisfaction which they felt, said: 

We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of 
our whole lives. The treaty which we have just signed 
has not been obtained by art nor dictated by force; 
equally advantageous to the two contracting parties, it 
will change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. 
From this day the United States take their place among 
the powers of the first rank; the English lose all ex- 
clusive influence in the affairs of America, — Oayarre. 
p. 535. 

Livingston writes to Madison in regard to 
the-extent of couatry secured in the Louisiana 
purchase id part as follows: 

I called this morning upon M. Marbois tor a further 
explanation on this subject, and to remind hira of his 
having told me that Mobile made a part of the cession. 
He toldme tiiat hehadnopreciseideaon the subject, but 
that he knew it to be an historical faet, and on that only 
he had formed his opinion. I asked him what orders 
had been given to the prefect who was to take posses- 
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s'oD, or what orders had been givea by Spain, as to the 
boundary, in ceding it? He assured me that he did not 
know; but that he would make the inquiryand let me 
know. At four o'clock I called tor Mr. Monroe to take 
liim to the Miuister of Foreign affairs (Talleyrand): bul 
he was prevented from accompanying me. I asked the 
minister ('ralloyra,nd) what were the east bounds of iJio 
territory ceded (o usV He said he did not know; we 
rauRt take it as they had received it. I asked him how 
Sji^n meant b> give them possession? He saiil, accord 
ing U) the words of tlic treaty. But what did you mean 
to take? I do not know. Then you mean thatwcshjitl 
construe it in our own way? I can give you no direc- 
tion; you have made a noble bargain fhr yourselves, 
and I suppose you will make the most of it. Gayarre, 
pp. 530-31. 

Jefferson writes to Monroe, conceruing the 
sptieial mission to France, Jan. 13, 1803, in 
these words: 

Dear Sir;— I dropjwd you a line on the 10th informing 
you of a nomination I had miMl<! of you to the Senate, 
and yesterday [ enclosed you their approbation, not 
then having time U> write. The agitation of the public 
mind on occasion of the late suspension of our right of 
deposit at N. Orleans is extreme. In the western coun- 
try it is natural and grounded on honest motives. In 
the seaports it proceeds from a desire tor war which in- 
creases the mercantile lottery; in the federalists gener- 
ally, and especially tliose ot Congress, the object is to 
force us into war it possible, in order to derange our 
finances, or if this cannot be done, to attach the western 
country to them, as their best friends, and thus get 
^ain into power. Remonstrances, memorials, ete., are 
now circulating through the whole of the western coun- 
try and signing by the body of the people. The meas- 
ures we have been pursuing being invisible, do not 
satisfy their minds. Something sensible, therefore, was' 
become necessary; and indeed as our object ol purchas- 
ing N. Orleans and the Floridas is a measure liable to 
assume so many shapes, that no instructions could be 
squared to lit them, it was essential then to send a min- 
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Ister extraordinary to be joined with the ordinary one, 
with discretionary powers, first, however, well im- 
pressed with all our views and therefore qualified to 
meet and modify to these every form of proposition 
which could come from the other party. . . . 

. . . All eyes, all hopes, are now fixed on you; and 
were you to decline, the chagrin would be universal, 
and would shake under your feet the high ground on 
which you stand with the public. Indeed, I know 
nothing which would produce such a shock, for on the 
eve t of th's m'ss' on depends the f turedestiniesof this 
rep bl c If we cinn t by a j rchase of this country 

sure to ourselves a course of perpetual peace and 
fr endsh p n th ill nat ns then as war cannot be dis- 
tant C behoo es us mmed ately to be preparing for 
th \t CO ir^e thout, however hastening it, and it may 
be ecessary (o your fa lure on the continent) to cross 
the channel. 

We shall get entangled in European politics, and 
figuring more, be much less happy and prosperous. 
This can only be prevented by a successful issue to your 
present mission. . . , —Jefferson's Works {Ford 
Ed.), Vol. VIII.. pp. 190-91. 

In a letter to Dupont de Nemours, Feb. 1, 
1803, Jefferson discusses the questions at issue, 
and the plans of the daj, aa follows: 

. . , The suspension of the right of deposit at New 
Orleans, ceded to us by our treaty with Spain, threw 
our whole country into such a ferment as imminently 
threatened its peaco. This, however, wa< believed to 
be the act of the Intendant, unauthorized by his gov- 
ernment. But it showed the necessity of making effect- 
ual arangements to secure the peace of the two coun- 
tries against the indiscreet acts of subordinate agents. 



. , . For our circumstances are so imperious as to 
admit of no delay as to our course; and the use of the 
Mississippi so indispensable, that we cannot hesitate one 
moment to hazard our existence for its maintenance. 
If we fail in this effort to put it beyond the reach of ac- 
cident, we see the desfJoies we have to run, and prepare 
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at once tor them. Not but that we shall still endeavor 
to go in peace and friendship with our neighbors as long 
as iVG can, if our rights of deposit and navigation are 
respected; but aa we forsee the caprices of the local of- 
ficers, and the abuse of those righls by ourboatmen and 
naviga,tors, which neither government can prevent, 
will keep up a state of irritation which cannot long be 
kept inactive, we should be criminally improvident not 
to take at once eventual measures for sti-engthening 
ourselves for the contest. . . . 

. . . Whatever power, other than ourselves, holda 
the country east of the Mississippi becomes our natural 
enemy. Will such a possession do Franco as much good, 
as such an enemy may do her harm? And how long 
would it be hers, were such an enemy situated at its 
door, added to G. Britain? I confess, it appears to me 
as essential for France to keep at peace with us, as It is 
to us to keep at peace with her; and that, it this cannot 
be secured without some compvomise as to the territory 
in question, it will be useful for both of us to make some 
sacrifices to efEect the compi'oniise.^ — Jefferson's Works, 
Vol. VIII.. Rp. S04. 205-6. 207. 

Shoald the United States ecize New Orleans? 
Jetfereon discusses the question in a letter to 
John BaeoD, April 30, 1803: 

, , . Although I am DOt sanguine in obtaining a 
cession of New Orleans for money, jet I am confidant 
in the policy of putting off the day of contention for it. 
an we are stronger in ourselves, and stronger in allies, 
but especially till we have planted such a populatio 
the Mississippi as will be able to do their own busii 
without the necessity of marching mea from the shores 
ol the Atlantic 1500 or 3000 miles thither, to perish by 
fatigue and change of climat«. . . . — Itnd, p. 223. 
Jefferson proposes a draft of an amendment 
to the constitution, legalizing the purchase of 
Louisiana: — 

Louisiana, as ceded by Franco to the U- 9- is made a 
partot the U. S. Its white inhabitants shall be citizens; 
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and stand, as to their rights and ohiigations, on tlie same 
footing with other citizens ot the U. S, in analogous 
Eitiiations, Save only Uiat as to the portion thereof 
lying North of an East and West line drawn through 
the mouth of Arkansas river, no now State shall he es- 
tablished, nor any grails o£ laud made, other than to 
Indians in exchange for equivalent portions of land oc- 
eupied by them, until authorized by further subsequent 
amendment to the ConstituUon that shall be made for 
tbese purposes. Florida also, whenever it. maybe right- 
fully obtained, shall become a part of the U. S.; Tta 
white inhabitants shall t.hercupon ho. Citizens and shall 
stand, as to their rigbl.s and obligations, on the same 
footing with other citizens of the U. R. in analoj^ous 
situation a. 

He discusaea the conatitutional queetion with 
Giillatiu, January, 1803:— 

. . . You are right, in my opinion, as to Mr. Va 
proposition; there is no constitutional difRculty a.s to 
the acquisition of territory, and whether when ac 
quired, it may bo taken into the Union by the Conbtitu 
tion as it now stands, will become a question of 
expediency. I thinls it will i>e safer not to permit the 
enlai^ement of the Union but by amendment of the 
Constitution. 

With Tlioraaa Payne:— 

"Dear Sir;— On the 10th inst. I wrote you on the sub- 
ject of Louisiana and mentioned the question of a sup- 
plement to the constitution on that account. A letter 
received yesterday renders it prudent to say nothing on 
that subject, but to do »ub-ailentio what shall be found 
necessary. That part of my letter therefore be so good 
as to consider confidential. Accept my friendly saluta- 
tions and assurances of great esteem and respect." — 
Jefferaon's Works, fill pp. 341-^5. 

Jefferson discuases the queatioD of the bound- 
ary of Louisiana in a letter to John Dickinaon, 
Aug. 9, 1803. These extracta give the main 
thoDght; — 
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. . , The acquisition ot New Orleans wonld of it 
self have been a great thing, as it would have ensured 
to our western brethren the means of exporting their 
produce: but that of Louisiana is inappreciable, because 
giTing us the sole dominion of the Mississippi, it ex- 
cludes those bickerings with foreign powers, which we 
know of a certainty would have put us at war with 
France immediately: and it secures to us the course ol 



The unquestioned bounds of Louisiana are the Iber- 
ville and. the Mississippi on the east, the Mexicana, or 
the highlands east ot it, on the west; then from the 
head of the Mesicana gaining the highlands which in- 
clude the waters of the Mississippi and following those 
highlands round the head-springs of the western waters 
of the Mississippi to its source where we join the 
English or perhaps to the I^ke ot the Woods. . . . 
I should be averse to exchanging any part ot this for 
the Floridas, because it would let Spain into the Missis- 
sippi on the principle ot natural righla, [a view which] 
we have always urged and are now urging to [upon] 
her, that a nation inhabiting the upper part of a stream 
has a right of innocent passage down tliat stream to the 
Ocean; and because the Floridas will fall to «s peace- 
ably the first war Spain is engaged in. . , . 

. . . Our confederation is certainly confined to the 
limits established by the revolution. Tli» general gov- 
ernment has no powers but such as the constitution has 
given ilr; and it lias not given it a power of holding for- 
eign temitory, and still less of incorporating it into the 
Union. An amendment of the Constitution seems nec- 
essary for this. In the meantime we must ratify and 
pay our money, as we have treated, for a thing beyond 
the Constitution, and rely on the nation to sanction an 
act done for its great good, without its previous author- 
ity. . . . —Jfferson's Works, Vin.. pp. 'i61-62. 

In his message of Oct. 17, 1803, to Congress, 
Jefferson discusses tlie whole qiieBtiou in this 



Previous, however, to this period, we had Dot been 
the danger to which our peace would bo 
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perpetually exposed while so important a key to the 
commerce of the western couiiiiy remained under for- 
eign power. Diffif^ulties, too were presenting them- 
selves as to the navigation of other streims wliich. 
arising within our lenitories. p*»ss thiough those adja- 
cent. Propositions liad, thei-ufon lM,en authorized tor 
obtaining, on fair conditions, the sovereignty of New 
Orloa,ns, and of other possessions in timt quarter inter- 
esting to our quiet, to such extent as was deemed prac- 
ticable; and tJ)e provisional appropriation of two mil- 
lions of dollars, to be applied and ancoiinted for by the 
president of the United States, intended as part of thr. 
priee, was considered as conveying the sanction of Con- 
gress to the acquisition proposed. The enlightened 
government of France saw, wilJi just discernment, the 
importance to both nations of such liberal arrange- 
ment as might best and permanently promoUi the 
peace, friendship, and interests of bolJi; and the prop- 
erty and sovereignty of all f.ouisiana, which hail been 
restored to them, have on certain conditions been trans- 
ferred to the United States by instnimeuts bearing date 
the 30th of April last. When these shall have received 
the constitutional sanction of the senate, they will with- 
out delay be communicated to the representatives also, 
for the exercise of tlicir functions, as to those condi- 
tions which are within the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in Congress, While t.lio property and sover- 
eignty of the Mississippi and iti waters secure an inde- 
pendent outlet for the produce of the western States, and 
an uncontrolled navigation through their whole course, 
free from collision with other powers and the dangers 
to our peace from that source, the fertility of the coun- 
try, its climate and extent, promise in due season im- 
portant aids to our treasury, an ample provision for our 
posterity, and a wide-spread field for the blessings of 
freedom and equal inws.— Jefferson's Works. VJII.,pp- 
268-69. 

The following extracts from the debates in 
Congress over the LouiBiana question show the 
spirit of the times, and the arguments used. 

Boss (Federalist of Penn.) said: 
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It was certainly unnecessary to waste the time ut thai 
body in stating that we had a solemn explicit treaty 
with Spain; that this treaty had heen wantonly and im- 
provokedly violated. . . . 

To the free navigation ot that river we had an un- 
doubted right from nature, and from the position of our 
Western country. This right, and the right ot deposit 
in the Island of New Orleans, bad been solemnly 
acknowledged and fixed by treaty in 1795. . . . 

. . . Why not seine then what is so essential to us 
OS a nation? Why not espel the wrongdoers? wrong- 
doers by their own confession, to whom by a seizure we 
are doing no injury. Paper contracts, or treaties, have 
proved too feeble. Plant yourselves on the river, fortify 
the banks, invite those who have an interest at stake to 
defend it: do justice to yourselves when your adver- 
saries deny it; and leave the result to Him who con- 
trols the fate o! nations. 

Why submit to a tardy, uncertain negotiation, as the 
only means of regaining what you have lost; a negotia- 
tion with those who have wronged you; with those who 
declare they have no right, at the moment they deprive 
you ot yours? When in possession, you will negotiate 
with more advantage. You will then be in the condi- 
tion to keep others out. You will be in the actual ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction ovcryour claims; your people will 
have the benelit ot a lawful commerce. Wheuyourde- 
termination is known, you will make an easy and an 
honorable accommodation with any other claimant. . 

Suppose "that this course be not now pureued. Let 
me warn gentlemen how they trifle with the feelings, 
the hopes and the fears of such a body of men as in- 
habit the western waters. Let every honorable man 
pnt the question to himself; how would half a million 
round hini be affected by sueh a calamity, and no 
prompt measures taken by the Government to redress 
it? I'hese men have arms in their hands; the same 
arms with which they proved victorious over their sav- 
age neighbors.' Tlioy have a daring spirit; tJiey have 
ample means ot subsistence; and they have men dis- 
posed to lead them on to revenge their wrongs. Are 
you certain that they will wait the end ot negotiation? 
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When they hear tUuL uothing Ims bona doae for tlieir 
immediate relief, they will probably t:iku llioir resolu- 
tion and act. Indeed, from all we hiivu heard, them 
is great reason to buliovo that they will, or that they 
may have already taken that resolution. 

He then read his resolutions, which are as 
follows: 

"Resolved. That the United States have an indisput' 
able right to the freenavlgationof the river Mississippi, 
and t<) a eouvenient place oE deposit for their f i-oduce 
and merchandise in the island of New Orleans. 

That the laUi infraction of such tbeir un()ueatlouable 
right, is an aggression hosUle to their honor and in- 
terest. 

That it does not consist with the dignity or safety of 
this Union to hold a right so important by a tenure so 

That It materially concerns such of the Auiericao 
ciUxens as dwell on the Western waters, and Is essen- 
tial to tlic Union, stiiMigtli and prosperity of these 
Slates, that they obtain complele security for the full 
an<l peaceable enjoyment of such tlieir absolute right. 

That the President be authorized to tafce immediate 
possession of such place or places, in the said island, or 
the adjacent territories, as he may deem fit and conve- 
nient for the purpose aforesaid; and to adopt such other 
measures tor obtaining that complete security as to hiai 
in his wisdom shall seem meet. ^ 

That he may be authorized to call into actual service 
any number of the militia of the States of South Caro- 
lina. Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, or of the 
Mississippi terrilory, which he may tiiiuk proper, not 
exceeding fifty thousand, and to employ them, together 
with the military and naval forces of the Union, tor 
effecting the objects above monUoncd. 

That the sum of five millions of dollars be appropri- 
ated to the carrying into eCEect ot the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and that the whole or any part of that sum he 
paid or applied, on warrants drawn in pursuance of 
such directions as the President may, from time lo time, 
think proper to give to the Secretary of the Treasury." 
—Benton, Abridgement of Debates, Vol. II., pp. 66S-70. 
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Mr. Clinton [Republican of New York] dis- 
cusses the question; 

"Sublime as ilieae speculations may appear to tlie 
eyes of some, a- 'i higii sounding as they may strilte the 
ears of many, they do not affect me with any force. In 
the first place, I do not perceive how they bear upon 
the question before me; it merely refers to the seizure 
of New Orleans, not to the maintenance of the balance 
of power. Again; of all characters. I think that of a 
conquering nation least becomes the American people. 
What, sir? shall America go forth, like another Don 
Quixote, to relieve distressed nations, and to rescue 
from the faugs of tyranny the powerful States of Brit- 
ain, Spain, Austila, Italy, the Netherlands? Shall she, 
like another Phaeton, madly ascend the chariot of Em- 
pire, and spread desolation and horror over the world?. 
Shall she attempt to restrain the career of a nation 
which my honorable colleague represents to have been 
irresistible, and which he- declares has appalled the 
British lion and the imperial eagle of the house of Aus- 
triai Shall she wantonly court destruction, and violate 
all the maxims of policy which ought to govern an in- 
fant and free Republic! Let us. Sir, never carry our 
arms into the territories of other nations, unless we are 
compelled to take them up in self-detenso, A pacific 
character is of all others most important for us to es- 
tablish and maintain, ... ' 

. . . I look. Sir, upon all the dangers we have 
heard about the French possessions of Louisiana, as vis- 
ionary and idle. Twenty years must roll over our 
heads before France can establish in that country a pop- 
ulation ot two hundred thousand souls. What in the 
meantime will become of your Southern and Western 
States? Are they not advancing to greatness with a 
giant's stride? The Western waters will then contain 
on their borders millions of free and hardy republicans, 
able to crush every daring invader of their rights. A 
formidable navy will spring from the bosom of the At- 
lantic States, ready Ui meet the maritime forces of any 
nation. "' With such means, what will we have to tear 
from the acts or from the arms of any power, however 
(QTvaidMe. —Cited in Gayarre. pp.490~91. 
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A very intenBG debate arose over the qnes' 
tioii whether provision should be made tocarrj 
out tlie treaty for the purchase of Louisiana: 
A few extracts will show the Hue of argumeDt: 
Mu. i'lOKBUTNG said, if lie Rntertained tlio opinion 
just now exprcasQil liy the gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. Wells,) of thfi binding force of alt treaties luade 
by the President aiu] Senate, he should think it to Im hia 
duty to voteforthe bill now under consideration. "The 
constitution, and the laws of the United Stahis made in 
pnrsuanee thei'eof, and all ti-eaties made, or whieh shall 
he made under the authority of the UnltM Sgates, shall 
Iki the supreme law of the land." — But a troiily to be 
thus obligatory, must not contravene the constitution, 
nor contain any stipulations which transcend the ]>ow- 
ei-a therein given to the President and Senate The 
ti-eaty between tlic United States and the French Ro- 
[)ublic, pi-ofessing to code Iiouisiana to the United 
States, appeared tohlm to cont.tin such an exceptional 
stipulation — a stipulation whicli cannot be executed by 
any authority now existing. Tt is declared in the thh-d 
article, that "the inhabitants of tlio ceded ten-itory shall 
be incoqwrated inti) the Uniou ot the United States," 
But neither the President and Senate, nor the Pi-esldont 
and Congress, are competent to such an act of incor- 
poration He trelieved that our Administration ad- 
mitted that this incorporation could not be effected 
wiUiout an amendment to the constitution: and he con- 
ceived that this necessary amendment could not be 
made in the ordinary mode by the concurrence ot two- 
tbirds of both Houses of Congress, and the ratification 
by the Legislature of three-fourths of the several States. 
Ele believed the assent of each individual State to be 
necessary for the admission ot a foreign country as an 
associate in the Union; in like manner as in a commer- 
cial house, the consent of each member wotald be nee- 
essaty to admit a new partner into the company; and 
whether the assent of every State to such an indispen- 
iable amendment were attainable, was uncertain. Bat 
the articles of the treaty were necessarily related to 
}^ch ether: the scipulation in 9;ie article being the con 
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Bideration for another. If, therefore, in respect to the 
Louisiana Treaty, the United States fail to execute, and 
within a reasonable time, the engagement in the third 
article, (to incorporate that territory into the Union,) 
Uie French GoYoriimeiitwill have a right to declare the 
whole treaty void. We rauat then ahaadon the country, 
or go to war to maintain our posseasion. But it was to 
prevent war that the pacific measures of the last winter 
were adopted — they were to "lay the foundation for 
future peace." 

Mr. P. had never doubted the right ot the United 
States to acquire new territory, either by purchase or by 
conquest, and to govern the territory so acquired as a 
dependent province; and in this way might Louisiana 
have become a territory of the United States, and have 
received a form of government inlinitely preferable to 
that to which its inhabitants are now subject. 

Mb. Taylor. ^There have been, Mr. President, two 
objections made against the treaty; one that the United 
States cannot constitutionally acquire territory; the 
other that the treaty stipulates tor the admission of a 
new State into the Union; a stipulation which the 
treaty-making power is unable Co comply with. To 
these objections I shall endeavor to give answers not 
heretofore urged. 

Before a confederation, each State in the Union pos- 
sessed a right, as attached to sovereignty, of acquiring 
territory, by war, purchase, or treaty. This right must 
' be either still possessed, or forbidden both to each 
State and to thi>Gcneral Government, or transferred to 
the General Government. It is not possessed by the 
States separately, because war and compacts with for- 
eign powers and with each other are prohibited to a 
separate State; and no other means of acquiring terri- 
tory exist. By depriving every State ot the means ot 
exercising the right of acquiring territory, the constitu- 
tion has deprived each separate State of the right itself. 
Neither the meaas nor the right of acquiring territory 
are forbidden to the United States; on the contrary, in 
the fourth article of the constitution. Congress is em- 
powered "to dispose of and regulate the territory be- 
longing to the United States." This recognizes the right 
of the United States to hold territory. . . . 
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Having prored. Sir, that the United States may con- 
Htitatioually aoquire, hold, dispose of, and regulate ter- 
ritory, the other objeution to be eonaidered ia, whether 
the third article of the treaty doea stipulate that Louisi- 
ana shall be erected into a State? It is conceded that 
the treaty-making power cannot, by treaty, erect a new 
State, however they may stipulate for it, , , . 

The third article declares that "the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be incorporated in tlic Union of 
the United States." And theae words are said u> re- 
quire the territory to be erected into a State. This thoy 
do not express, and the words arc literally satisfied by 
incorporating them into the Union as a Territory, and 
not aa a State. The constitution recognizes and the 
practice warrants an incorporation of a Territory and 
its inhabitanta into the Union, without admitting cither 
as a State. . . . 

Mr. Nicholas. — ... It the third article of the 
treaty is au engagement to incorporate the territory of 
Louisiana into the Union of the United States and to 
make It a State, it cannot be considered as an uncon- 
stitutional exercise of the ti-eaty-making power; tor it 
will not he asserted by any rational man that the ter- 
ritory is incorporated as a State by the treaty itself, 
when it is expreaalj declared that "the inhabitants 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the United States, 
and admitted as soon a-s poaaible, according to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution." Evidently 
reterriug the queation of incorporation, in whatever 
character it was to take place, to the competent author- 
ity; and leaving to that authority to do it, at such time, 
and in such manner, as they may think proper. 

Mr, Thatcher, — . . . The confederation under 
which we now live ia a partnership of States, and it is 
not competent to it to admit a new partner but with the 
consent of all the partners. It such power exist, it does 
not reside in the President and Senate. The Constitu- 
tion saya new states may be admitted by Congress. If 
this article of the Constitution authorizes the exercise 
of the power under the treaty, it must reside with the 
[legislature, and not with the President and Senate. . 
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Mk. R, Gkiswold. — . . , As to the idea of some 
gentlemen, that this territory, not being a part ol the 
United States, but a colony, and that therefore we may 
do as we please with it, it is not correct. If we acquire 
a colony by conquest or purchase — and I believe we 
may do botli— it is not consistent with the constitution 
to delegate to the President, even over a colony thus 
acquired, all power, legislative, executive, and judicial; 
tor this would make him the despot of the colony. . . 
. — Benton, Abridgement of Debates, Vol. III., pp. 
10, 14, 15, 20. 67, 75. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who made the treaty of cesssion of Louisiana? 3. 
The stated object? 3. Who was meant by His Cath- 
olic Majesty? 4. What territory did we acquire? 5. 
Can you tell from the treaty itself the boundaries? 
6. What did Talleyrand say to LLvingston in regard to 
the boundaries? 7. What did Jefferson claim? 8. 
Draw a map to show what Louisiana included. 9. What 
boundary limits do you find it hard to determine? 
10. See if you can find out from other histories how it 
was finally determined. 11. What rights were the 
people livinff in Louisiana to have? 12. What was to 
be done with the territory? 13. Have we any similar 
question at present to settle? 

1. How did the United States feel toward the nation 
that held the month of the Mississippi River? 2. What 
position did the Western people talte? 3. How did the 
Federalists attempt to use this Western feeling? 4, Why 
did JoEfcrson prefer peace to war? 5. What did Jeffer- 
son first attempt to purchase? 6. When did the move- 
ment to buy territory first begin? 7, Why did the 
United States object more strenuously to France's hold- 
inc; Louisiana than to Spain's? 8.' What argu- 
ments did Livingston use with Napoleon? 9. What 
seemingly led Napoleon to part with Louisiana? 10. 
Did all French statesmen agree in the policy? 11. Who 
first proposed that the United States take all of LouisL- 

1, Summarize the arguments which led the United 
States to wish to buy territory; also thearguments that 
led France to sell. 2. Can you determine why Jeffer- 
son was so anxious to have Monroe go to France as 
minister? 3. What act of Spain made the crisis at New 
Orleans very acute? 4. Was it necessary to secure the 
mouth of the Mississippi to save the Union? 5. Which 
party was the peace party— Fedpral or Republican? 
f. Can you find out why? 
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1. State tbe constitutional position of JeSerson, o 
Pickering, ot Taylor. '2. Can you determine their poll 
tics from the principle advocated? 8. How did Jeffer- 
son propose to get around the constitutional difficulty" 
4. Do those arguments alloct any q^tiestlon to-day? t 
See how many constitutioaal questions yon can find! 
0. What was the main issue? 7, Write a narrative his 
tory ot the acquisition of Louisiana. 8. Find out and 
discuss, as far as you can. the effects ot the purchase. 
Make a map sliowin^ what states have been carved out 
of the Louisiana temtory. 
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The Florida treaty, 181 B, Part ot Wesf Florida 
occupied, iSll! rost ot West Horida taken 
possession of, 1S12. Area, 59,268 square miles. 
Total cost, J6,489,1Bg. Ownership of WeKt 
Florida In dispute, 1803-1819. Protialon made 
tor its Incorporation Into the Union. The pur- 
chase the work of John Quincy Adams. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE rUKCHASE OF FLORIDA 

The purchase of Louisiana made the acqui- 
sition of Florida almost a necessity. Tlie for- 
.mer, however, so overshadowed the latter in 
importance that due attention has not been 
a;iveD by our historians to the result of John 
Quincj Adams' diplomacy. He considered 
this treaty the moat important act of hia life up 
to that time, and as one of the most momen- 
tous events in American history. I believe it 
is not generally known, certainly not generally 
appreciated, that for many years the attempt 
to secure the Floridas dominated the course of 
American political action. For several years, 
after 1803, Jefferson bent his foreign policy 
with reference to securing, at least, West Flor- 
ida. Madison modified his course, more or 
less, as it would be afiected by, or would affect, 
this question. The Seminole war, the foreign 
somplications in connection with Ambristerand 
Arbutbnot, Jackson's difficulty in regard to the 
invasion of Florida, all were factors in this 
problem. In fact it may be said that, from 
1803 to 1821, there was scarcely a moment in 
which the peace and welfare of the United 
States was not more or less endangered by the 
existence of Florida as a Spanish possession. 
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Then too, there was the question of the bound- 
ary of Louisiana, which involved the other 
issue whether West Florida was a part of the 
Louisiana purchase or not. It will be noticed 
also that by this treaty the south-western bound- 
ary was determined and the southern boundary 
of Oregon fixed. To be sure Texas was given 
up, and its reannesation became later an issue 
which we will study in the nest chapter- 

I hope that the material which I have brought 
together in this study may help to an under- 
standing of a generally little known topic in 
the historji of the "expansion" of the United 
States. 

The following extracts from the treaty between 
the United States and Spain whereby i'^'lorida 
was acqnired will lay the foundation for "ur 
study: — 

Treaty of amity, iettlement. and limits between me 
United States of America and his Catholic Majesty- 
Concluded February 22, I8l!>f riit'fleation exchanged 
February 22. 1821; proclaimed February 22. 1821. Also 
ratification of the same by the King of Spain. October 
Si. 1820. 

The United Slates of Ameiica anil his Caihoiie 
Majesty, desiring to consolidate on a jierraanent basis, 
the (riendahip and good correspondence ivliicli liappily 
prevails between the two parties, have dctermioed to 
settle and terminate all tlieir differences anil preten- 
sions, by a treaty, wliicli shall designate with precision, 
the limits of their respective Lordering territories in 
North America 

With this Intention the President of the United Statea 
has furnished with their full powers John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State of the Said United States, 
and bis. Catholic majesty has appointed the Most Excel- 
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lent Lord Don Luis DeOnis, Gonzales, Lopez y Vara, 
Lord of the town of Rayaces, Perpetual Eegidor of ilie 
Corporation of the city of Salamanca, Kniglit Grand 
Cross of the Royal American Order of Isabella the 
Cathoric, decorated with the Lya of La Vendee, Knight 
Pensioner of tlie Royal and Distingnished Spanish order 
ofCharles the Third. Member of the Supreme Assembly 
of the said Royal Order; of the Council of his Calliolic 
Majesty; his secretary, with exercise of decrees, and his 
enroy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary near 
the United States of America. [Who have concluded 
the treaty]. 

Art. II. His Catholic Majesty cedes to the Uuited 
States, in full property and sovereignty, aJI the terri- 
tories which belong to him, situated to the eastward 
of the Mississippi, known by the name of East and 
West Florida The adjacent islands dependent on said 
provinces, all public lots and squares, vacant lands, 
public edifices, tortitications, barracks and other build- 
inRS. which are not private property, archives and doc- 
uments, which relate dlFcelly to the property and 
sovereignty ol said provinces, are included in this 
article. ...... 

Art. Ill The boundary line between the two coun- 
tries, west of the Mississippi, shall begin on the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the mouth of the River Sabine, in the sea, 
continuing north, along the western banlc of that river, 
to the 32nd degree of latitude, thence, by a line due 
north, to the degree of latitude where it strikes the Elo 
Roxo of Natchitoches, or Bed River; then following 
the course of the Rio Roxo westward, to the degree ol 
longitude 100 west from London and 23 from Washing- 
ton, then, crossing the said Red River, and running 
tbence, by a line due north, to the river Arkansas, 
thence, following the course of the southern bank of 
the Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 42 north; and 
thence, by that parallel of latitude, to the South Sea. 
The whole as being laid down in Melish's map of the 
United States, published at Philadelphia, improved to 
the first of January. 1818 Bui if the source of the 
Arkansas River shall be found to fall north or south of 
latitude i2, then the line shall run from the said source 
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due south or north, as the case may be, till it meets the 
said parallel o( latitude 42, and thence, along the said 
parallel, to the South Sea. All the islands in the Sabine, 
and the said Red and Arkansas rivers, throughout the 
course thus described, to belong to the United States; 
but the use of the waters, and the navigation ot the 
Sabine to the sea. and of the said rivers Roito and Ark- 
ansas, throughout the extent of the said boundary, on 
Iheir respective banks, shall be common to the respect- 
ive inhabitants ot both nations. 

The two high contracting parties agree to cede and 
renounce all ihoir rights, claims, and pretentions, to 
the territories described by the said line, that is to «ay: 
The United States hereby cede to his Catholic majesty, 
and renounce forever, all their rights, claims and pre- 
tensions, to the territories lying west aud south oJ the 
above described line; and, in like manner, his Catholic 
Majesty cedes to the said United States all his rights, 
claims, and pretentions to any territories east and 
north ol the said line, and lor himself, his heirs and 
successors, renounces all claim to the said territories 
forever. 

Art. VI. The inhabitants of the territories which 
his Catholic Majesty cedes to the United States, by this 
treaty, shall be incorporated in the Union of the United 
States as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the Federal Constitution, and admitted to the enjoy- 
ment o( all the privileges, rights and immunities o( the 
citizens of the United States. 

Art XI The United States, exonerating Spain from 
all demands in future, on account of the claims of their 
citizens to which the renunciations herein contained 
extend, and considering them entirely cancelled, under- 
take to make satisfaction tor the same, to an amount 
not exceeding five millions ol dollars. 

This treaty was ratified by the two nations 
in the following manner and terms: 

Whereas, a treaty o( amity, aettlemenl and limits 
between the United States ot America, and his Catholic 
Majesty, was concluded and signed between their plen- 
ipotentiaries in this city, on the twenty-second day of 
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February. iQ the year of ouD Lord one tbousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, which treaty is as follows: 

(Here follows the treaty in full). 

And, whereas, his said Catholic Majesty did, on the 
twenty-fourth day of October, In the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty, ratify and 
confirm the said treaty, which ratification is in the 
words and tenor following; 

(Here follows the ratification of the King of Sp^in in 
full). 

And, whereas, the United States did. on the nine 
leenth day of the present month, advise and consent to 
the ratification, on the part of these United States, of 
the said treaty, in the following words; 
In the Senate of the United States, Feb 19, 1S3I. 

"Resolved, two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein. That the Senate having examined 
the treaty of amity, settlement, and limits between the 
United States of America and his Catholic Majesty, 
made and concluded on the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and 
seen and considered the ratilicai.iou thereof made by 
bis said Catholic majesty oo tlie twenty-foiirtb day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, do 
consent to and advise the President ol the United Stale 
to ratify the same." 

And. whereas, in pursuance of said advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States, I have ratified 
and confirmed the said treaty, in the words following, 

"Now, therefore, I. James Monroe, President of the 
Uuited States of America, having seen aad considered 
the treaty above recited, together with the ratification 
of his Catholic Majesty thereof, do, in pursuance of the 
ifor&iaid advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, by these presents, accept, ratify and 
Sondrm, the said treaty, and every clause and article 
thereof, as the same are herein before set forth. 

"In faith whereof I have caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be hereunto affixed. 

"Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
^is twenty-second day of February, in the year of our 
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Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, anc 
ot the Independence ol the aaid States the forty-htth. 
By the President. James Monroe. 

Cited in Donaldson, Public Domain, pp. ni-112. 113, 
115. 

The following extracts from John Quiney 
Adams's diary throw much light on the feel- 
ings and movements of these years as they per- 
tain to oiir subject: — 

. . . Before the Florida Treaty was signed, Clay's 
tac.ica were to push the Executive, if possihle. into a 
quarrel with Spain. As he did not play his game very 
skilfully, Ms impetuosity contributed to promote the 
conclusion of the treaty. Without involving the Exec- 
utive as he intended, it alarmed Spain, and gave us 
argument to bring her to reasonable terms. When the 
treaty was signed, it was so generally considered aa 
highly advantageous to the United States that it was 
considered very creditable to the Admiuistration, and 
Clay, though he betrayed hin ill will to it, yetdared not 
make any opposition against it. As soon as the quesjiion 
about the grants arose. Clay seized upon it as a means 
of defeating the treaty. Spain, by withholding the rat- 
ification iieyoud the stipulated period, has thrown away 
the bargain, and the United States are no longer bound 
to abide by it. In the course of the discussion with 
Spain it became necessary to show that Onis's instruct- 
ions authorized him to have conceded more than he 
did Upon which Clay immediately argues that more 
was conceded than Onis asked At the commencement 
of the session, the President proposed that a discretion | 
ary power should be given to the Executive to take 
possession o( Florida and to indemnify the claimants 
upon Spam, as if the treaty had been ratihed, from the 
Florida lauds The House manifested no disposition 
to comply with this proposal, and the Committee ot 
Foreign Relations brought in a report requiring posit- 
ively that Florida should be taken, and leaving the 
claims totally unprovided for. Clay's professed pro- 
ject was to set the treaty aside, to take the proviuce Qf 
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Texas, aud recognize the South Americans; Ills real 
object was merely to defeat the treaty and do nothiog. 
[t has long been obvious that Congress would do noth- 
ing, and the danger to the Executive is, that by that 
termination ot doing notliing the appearance to the 
world will be ot dissension between the Exeeutiye and 
the Legislature, the worst of all possible positions for 
negotiating with the Spaniard when he comes. In the 
mean time, the Missouri question and its compromise 
have sharpened the greediness ot the Southern interest 
for more Southern Territories to malte more slave 
States, and given the Northern and Eastern interest a 
distaste even tor Florida, because that would become 
another slave State, The new disturbances in Spain 
also threaten a revolution ot the Government tiiere. 
and put an end to all question as to the issue of the 
revolutjon in South America. The only powerful in- 
terest, therefore, that Spain had for settling her differ- 
ences with us is disappearing. There is no pros- 
pect of tho ratification of the treaty, and there is at 
this moment scarcely any great interest in this country 
that desires the ratification. Forsyth in his dispatch 
says that probably the Spanish Government wishes that 
we may taise possession ot Florida tor the salte of hav- 
ing stronger ground for insisting on the confirmation 
of the grants, and the proposal of the Committee ot 
Foreign Relations falls into this view as completely as 
if it had been drawn up l)y the Duke of Alagon himself. 
(March 18, 1830). 

I wrote a few observations on the proposal I had 
made to the President last Saturday, to send a message 
CO Congress recommending a postponement of the 
measures for occupying Florida for the next session. 
. . . {March 30). 



Crawford declared himself in favor of the e 
more frankly and esplicitly than I expected, though 
he saw, and with us all remarked, that it was subject 
to much misconception and misrepresentation. Wirt's 
ojjinion, ap usual, was not opposed to tiat of tJie Presi- 
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■lent; the only olijector, and quit* to my surprise, woe 
Calhoun. . . . (March 31). 

I observed to Mr. Lowndes tliat the report of the 
i appeared to admit that it we shouid take 
1 ot Florida without the ratification of the 
treaty, we should be bound to recognize the contested 
grants [of land made by Spain to Spanish citizens] as 
valid; in whieh case the claims of indemnity [ot Ameri- 
can eltizens against !S pain for losses of goods, ships, etc., 
inpreviousyeara] would remain totally unprovided for. 
He admitted that the report might bear that construc- 
tion, but said it was not intended. The intention merely 
was to signify to Spain that if, by the validity dt the 
grants, the tund from which the claims were to be in- 
demnified should tail, we should then look westward ot 
the Sabine tor the necessary substitute. (March 33). 

I went to the President's, and took with me the 
papers furnished me by PolBtica [the Russian minister], 
copies of the extracts of letters to him on our Spanish 
affairs. The President then asked me whether it 
woiild not be better for him to strike out that para- 
graph of the message which mentioned the wishes 
expressed by the Russian and French Governments, 
that we shbuld abstain from all forcible measures and 
wait to hear the expected Spanish minister. I told him 
tliat, after all the reflection I could give to the subject, 
my opinion was that it would be beet to retain the par- 
agraph. It would certainly excite some censure in 
Congress and some in the country; but the manifesta- 
tion of that very censure would strengthen the Execu- 
tive in the negotiation and have a favorable counter- 
effect in Kurope, The interposition was of a character 
Justifiable in itself, and the jealousy against it was over 
sensitive. For as a war between us and Spain could 
scarcply fail to kindle a war in Eni-opji which would 
involve both France and Russia, they had a strong in- 
terest of their ow'n in the event, which gave them a 
right at least to advise peace. The President concluded 
to retain the paragraph, and desired me to have two 
copies o[ the documents to bo transmitted with tlie 
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o be sent to Congress on Monday; and 
n from Poletica whetber he was willing that 
a translation of the extract from Nesselrode's dispat<:h 
to him should he communicated with the other papers. 
(March 35). 

. . . The Florida treaty, when concluded last win- 
ter, was universally considered as obtaining so much 
moieforiis than had ever been expected, that not a 
voice could be raised against it in either House of Con- 
gress. Now tlie public feeling is different. For, while 
the King of Spaia r f ses to rat fy because, he says, his 
Minister conceded too much the people of our Western 
country have been nst gated aga st the treaty as not 
having oblained eno g! The M ssburi question, too, 
has operated to ind spose eve y part of the Union 
against the treaty: the North an 1 East, because they 
do not wish to have Floiida as another slave State; and 
Ihe South and West, because they wish to have all the 
territory to the Rio del Norte for more slave States. 
Clay seizes upon this state of things, and has brought 
forward these resolutions, which are to operate in 
every possible contingency against the Administration. 
. . . (March 31). 

Clay's resolutions are; 1, That Congress ^lone have 
power to cede territory, and no treaty can cede it with- 
out their sanction; and, 3. That the Florida Treaty 
ceded territory without an adequate equivalent, and 
ought not to be renewed. Edwards says ho had at first 
been told that those resolutions would not have much 
support, but afterwards that they would, and perhaps 
might be carried in tlie House: that all the Western 
members would vote for them, and that the treaty had 
been rendered unpopular in the Western country. . . 
(March 31). 

I told Edwards that I had very little attachment to 
the treaty. I believed it now, as when it was signed, an 
acceptable bargain; but I had been the last man in the 
Administration to agree to accept the Sabine for tie 
western Iwundary, and shall now be very ready to 
abandon the treaty if the opinion of an adequate por- 
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tioD of either House of Congress should be adverse to 
it; that, as a servant of the whole Union, the interests 
of every part of the Union were equally dear to me— 
there was neither East, West, North, or South to mj 
duty or my feelings; but, as an Eastern man, I should 
be dialnclined to have either Texas or Florida without 
a restrictioD excluding slavery from them, and i! I were 
now a member of either House of Congress, I would 
ofEer resolutions that the treaty ought not now to be 
accepted without an article prohibiting and excluding 
slavery from the territory to be acquired. 1 had been 
continually expecting that such resolutions would be 
offered by some one of the Northern or Eastern mem- 
bers. . . . (March SI). 

The President said he really did i ->t think we ought 
to go to war for Florida or thit the nation would be 
willing to proceed to that extiemit^ This also was my 
opinion. But, after what had passed I believed Flor- 
ida might be occupied without iKking a war. and it 
would deserve consideration whether any other course 
could be taken consistently with the honor of the 
nation. , . . (April 7 1H20) 

. . . 1 had some conversation with Mr. Ruggles 
with regard to the opinions of the people in the Western 
country concerning the Florida Treaty and Mr. Clay's 
project of setting it aside and tailing possession of the 
province of Texas. Ruggles said that this project was 
adverse to the interests ot the State of Ohio, who would 
be well satisfied with the ratification of the treaty. . , . 
Mr. David Trimble, . , . came with a long argu- 
ment to convince me that the only way tor me to make 
myself popular in the Western country was to set the 
ti-eaty aside and urge the recognition of the South 
American revolutionists, and insist upon the Rio del 
Norte as the western boundary. . . . (April 13). 

1 told him , . . I had no doubt that if the treaty 
should be set aside we should ultimately obtain mora 
territory than it would secure to us, but we should get 
the same territory with the treaty sooner than we 
should want it; and even now 1 thought the greater 
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danger of thla Union was in the overgrown extent ot 
its territory, combining witli the slavery question, 
. . . (April 13). 

. . . He and Mr. Clay were excellent negotiators 
in theory. They were for obtaining all and granting 
nothing. They played a game between their own riglit 
and left hands, and could allot with admirable manage- 
ment the whole stakes to one liand and total discomfit- 
ure to the other. In the negotiation with Spain wo 
had a just claim to the Rio del Norte, no elaim to a. line 
beyond the Koeky Mountains, and none to Florida, 
which we very much wanted. The treaty gives us the 
Mississippi and all its waters — gives us Florida— gives 
us an acknowledged line to the South Sea, and seven- 
teen degrees ot latitude upon its shores — gives our citi- 
zens five millions ot dollars of indemnity— and barely 
gives up to Spain the colorable claim from the Sabine 
to- the Rio del Nortn. How negotiation implies some 
concession upon both sides. If after obtaining every 
object of your pursuit but one, and that one weak in 
principle and of no present value, what would you 
have offered to Spain to yield that also? 
(April 13). 

Mr. Calhoun thought it would be well to enlarge 
upon the absolute obligation of the King of Spain to 
ratify the treaty. I had been impressed with the same 
Idea, but' had omitted the argument, to avoid making 
the note too long, . . . (April 2G). 

. . . The president read the draft of the message 
which he had prepared, closing with the recommenda- 
tion that Congress should postpone acting upon the 
treatv till the next session, in consideration of t'he 
olution In the Spanish Government, No objection to 
this course was now made, though Crawford and my- 
aolf concurred m the opinion that it was substantially 
giving up the last chance to obtain the ratiflcation i 
the tieaty Crawford still thought the best measure i 
be taken would be the immediate occupation ot Florldi 
My opinion still is, that the best measure would be tbat 
Congress should authorize the occupation at the discre 
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tion of the President, leavlog Spain still the alteinative 
of ratifying the treaty tJuring the summer. 
(May 8). 

. , . I asked him whether he knew what was the 
occasion of the Presideut'scalling the Cabinet meeting 
on Saturday. He said it was a letter that he had 
received from Mr. Jefferson, in which, though men- 
tioning in terms of high commendation the Florida 
Treaty, he yet advises that its ratification should not 
now be accepted, but that we should look to the occu- 
pation of Texaa. . . . (May 33). 

This is the analysis of a session -opening message. 
Mr, Monroe's messages have always had a long para- 
graph upon the civil war between Spain and her Colo- 
nies, and there is one in the present message. There 
was some discussion about it. . . . (Noyember 12). 

. . . Mr, Clay having attempted to raise an oppO' 
sition party upon a sympafhetic feeling in the people 
of this country favorable to the South Americans and 
having insinuated that Mr. Monroe's Administration 
was.partial against the South Americans, the President 
has thonght it necessary to counteract this party maa- 
oeiivering by professions of favor to them, repeated at 
every session of Congress. . . . [November 12). 

. . . I believe that these paragraplis of tlie mes- 
sage have been the principal real cause of the delay of 
Spain to ratify the Florida Treaty. (November 13). 

I this day received dispatches from Mr, Forsyth an- 
nouiicingdeiinitely the ratification by the King of Spain 
of the Florida Treaty; . . . (January 4, 1831). 

General Vives, the Spanish Minister, came and in- 
formed me that Mr. De Barros had just arrived with 
the Florida Treaty ratified by the King of Spain. He 
said he had been so anxious to give mo the first notice 
of this event himself that he had not even wailed to 
□pen his dispatches, but had hastened here without los- 
ing one moment of time. 1 was much gratified with 
(liis niark of attention from the General, and made hiof 
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my acknowledgements tor it. He said he wo:ild make 
me a communication on Monday. Bavi'fct camo in the 
Rapid, from Bordeaux, for Philadelphia, and landed 
from the vessel at Wilmm^oo, Delaware. He had a 
passageof eighty-eight days. I called at tfio President's 
and informed him of the arrival of the treaty— an oc- 
currence which gave him great satisfaction. . . . 
(February 10, 1821), 

I answered him that I should forthwith make report 
to the President of the communication of the treaty as 
ratified by the Government of Spain; that this ratifica- 
ion, having been given after the expiration of the sis 
months stipulated by one of the articles at the term 
within which the ratification should be exchanged, 
would be.submitted to the Senate of the United States 
for their advice and consent, to receive it in exchange 
tor the ratification of the United States heretofore 
given: that if this sanction ot the Senate should he 
granted, I should give him notice of mj readiness to 
e\cliange the ratilications with him, (February 13). 

. . . I went immediately over to the President's 
and informed him of this communication frjni General 
Vives, He desired me to prepare the dratu ot a mes- 
sage to the Senate for their advice and consent to the 
exchange ot the ratifications. There was some question 
as to form of the message — whether it would be proper 
to propose a new ratification by the Senate, or simply 
their advice and consent to receive the Spanish ratifica- 
tion in exchange tor the ratification of the United 
States, heretofore ^ven. I thought the latter to bo the 
proper and consistent form, and so the President di- 
rected it should be. . . (February 12 I 

Ratifications ot the Florida Treaty exchanged. 
I then took the treaty -with the King of Spain's ratifica- 
tion myself; the General took the treaty with the Presi- 
dent's ratification; Mr. Ironside held one of the originals 
executed by me and Mr. Onis, and Mr. Salmon another. 
Mr. Brent held the printed copy with the President's 
pioclamation, Mr. Salmon read, from the original in 
his band, the treaty, all the rest comparing tbeir re- 
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Bpeetive copies as he proceeded. I read in like manner 
the English, fiom the treaty which we retain with tlie 
Spanish rati trcatioa. Both the ratifications were then 
examined and found correet. . . . (February 82). 

And thus have terminated, blessed be God, two of the 
most memorable transactions oE my lite. This day, 
two years have clasped since the Florida Treaty was 
signed. Let my sons, if Ihey.ever consult this record 
of their father's life, turn back to the reflections 
on the joHrnal of that day. Let them meditate upon 
all the vicissitudes which have befallen the treaty, and 
of which this diary bears witness, in the interval be- 
tween that day and this. Let them remark the work- 
ings of private interests, of perfidious fraud, of sordid 
intrigues, of royal treachery, of malignant rivalry, and 
ot envy masked with patriotism, playing to and ti-o 
across the Atlantic into each other's hands, alt combined 
to destroy this treaty between the signature and the 
ratification, and then let them learn to put their trust 
in the overruling providence of God. I considered the 
signature ot the treaty as the most important event of 
my life. It was an event ot magnitude in the history 
o( this Union, The apparent conclusion of the nego- 
tiation had been greatly and unexpectedly advantageous 
to this country, . , . (February 23. 1821).— J. Q. 
^dams. MemoiTB. Vol. V., pp. 25, 2-1. 3i, 39, 53, 54, 60, 
67, 68, 69, 76. 105, 127. 200. 228. 266, 269, 271, 288, 289. 

The beginnings of the Florida question may 
be traced back to 1804 as we see from this ex- 
tract from a letter from Jefferson to Monroe: 

. . . We scarcely expect any liberal or just settle- 
ment with Spain and are perfectly determined to 
obtain or to take our Just limits. How far you wiil 
sutler yourself to Ite detained there by the procrastina- 
tions of artifice or indolence must depend on the, pros- 
pects which arise, and on your own determination to 
accept the government of Louisiana, which will admit 
of bat a limited delay. It is probable that the inhabit- 
ants of Louisiana on the left bank of the Mississippi 
and inland Eastwardly to a considerable extent, will 
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very aoon claim to be received under onr juriadictlon, 
and that tliis end of W. Florida wiil thus bo peaceably 
got possession of. For Mobile and the Eastern end we 
shall await favorable conjunctwres. If they refuse to 
let our vessels have free ingress and egress in the 
Mobile to and from the Tomblgby settlements, and if 
Spain is at war, the crisis there will be apeedy. . . , 
(Juno 8, 1804).— Ford. WriUnys of Thomas Jefferson, 
Vol. Ill, p. 289. 

The cabinet take up the queatioii in 180i, 
aud decide upon certain principles. Jefferson 
to Madison: 

We did not collect the sense of our brethren the 
other day by regular questions, but as far as I could 
understand from what was said, it appeared to be, — 1. 
That an acknowledgement of our right to the Perdldo, 
Is a sine qua non, and no price to be given for it. 3. No 
absolute and perpetual relinquishment of right is to 
be made of the country East of the Eio Bravo del Norte 
even in exchange for Florida. (I am not quite sure 
that this was the opinion of all). It would be better to 
lengthen the term of years to any definite degree than 
to cede in perpetuity. . , . (July 5, 180i).— Jbtd, p. 
309. 

Jefferson writes to Madison again on tliis 
question : 

I think you have misconceived the nature of the 
treaty I thought we should propose to England, I have 
no idea of committing ourselves immediataly or inde- 
pendently of our further will to the war. The treaty 
should be provisional only, to come into force on the 
event of our being eng^ed in war with either France 
or Spain during the present war in Europe, In that 
event we should make common cause, and England 
should stipulate not to make peace without our obtain- 
ing the objects for which we go to war. to-wit, the 
acknowledgement by Spain of the rightful boundaries 
of Louisiana (which we should reduce to our minimum 
by a secret article) and, 3. Indemnification tor spolia- 
flons, for which purpose we should be allowed to maka 
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reprisal on tlie Floridas and retain them aa an indeniDi- 
fieat'on, . . . (Aug. 27, 1805).— J6id, p. 377. 

Jefferson to Wilson Cary Nicholas: 

It seems now certain there will be an extensive war 
on the continent of Europe. We shall avail ourselves 
of the time which this event gives us to bring Spain 
peaceably to reason, and I believe there is a way ot 
doing it with dignity and effect. Should it even tail, 
we shall still be in time to do ourselves justice if the 
case shall call for h. This new state of thing is the 
more fortunate in proportion as it would have been 
disagreeable to have proposed closer connections with 
England at a moment when so mucb just clamor exists 
against her for her now encroachments on neutral rights 
. . , (Oct. S5, iSOj].— Ibid, p. 383. 
Cabinet decision on Spain: 

1. Spain shall cede and confirm to the United States 
East and West Florida with the islands and waters 
thereon depending and shall deliver possession imme- 
diately. 3. The United "States -shall pay to Spain in the 
city of Madrid on delivery ol possession five million 

dollars within months after the treaty shall have 

been ratified by Spain. 3. Spain and France to have 
the same privileges respecting trade in the Floridas as 
(illegible) in I^ouisiana. » * * • 

Spain shall pay to the United States in the city of 
Washington on or before the last day of Decenabor, 
1807. four million dollars as an indemnification and 
acquittance Tor all spoliations committed under her 
flagon the "citizens of the United States prior to the 
first day of November, 1605, with interest thereon from 
the date of this treaty, and for the faithful performance, 
thereof she hypothecates to the United States the coun- 
try described in the fifth article. (Nov. 14, 1805).-- 
Ibid. pp. 383-Si. 

Jefferson discusses the subject further. 

, . , Should England make up with us, while Bon- 
aparte continues at war with Spain, a moment may 
occur when we may without danger of commitment 
with either France ot England seize to our own limita 
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of Louisiana as of right, and the residue of the Florida! 
as reprisal for spoliations. . . . {Aug, 13, 1E03). 

. . . With respect to (he boundaries they are as 
well aspertaioed as those of any unsettled country what- 
ever, as well as the boundaries of several of these States, 
about which disputes still exist, and as the boundaries ol 
many of the unsettled Northern countries of Europe, J 
wish you would authorize the President to take posses- 
sion of East Florida immediately. The seizing of WesI 
Florida will be a signal to England to take Pen saeola 
and St. Augustine; and be assured it will be done as 
soon as the order can return after they hear of our tak- 
ing Baton Rouge, and we shall ncTer get it from them, 
but by a war, which may be prevented by anticipation 
—there never was a case where the adage was more 
true, "in for a penny^ in tor 6. pound;" and no more 
offense will be taken by France and Spain at our seiz- 
ure oE both than of one. The EngRsh will take East 
Florida pretendedly tor Spain. We should take it with 
a declaration 1. That it is a reprisal for indemnities 
Spain has acknowledged due to us. 2. To keep it from 
falling into hands in which it would essentially endan- 
ger our safety. 3. That in our hands it will still be held 
as a subject of negotiation. . . . [Jan. 5, 1811),— 
Ford, Writings of Jefferson. Vol. IX.. pp. SOS. 390-91. 
At the date of Purchase Jefferson writes: 
... I confess to you I am not sorry for the non- 
ratification of the Spanish treaty. Our assent to it has 
proven our desire to he on friendly terms with Spain; 
their dissent, the imbecility and malignity of their gov- 
ernment towards us, have placed them in the wrong in 
the eyes of the world, and that is well; but to us the 
province of Techas will bo the richest State of our 
UnioQ, without any e.tception. Its southern part will 
make more sugar than we can consume; and the K«d 
River on its north, is the most luxuriant country on 
earth. Florida, moreover, is oors/.' Every nation in 
Europe considers it such as a right. We need not care 
tor its occupation in time ot peace, and, in war, the 
first cannon makes it ours without offense to anvbodv. 
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I, that neither tbe state of our 
our country, oor the public 
opinion, urges us to precipilalion into war. The treaty 
has had the valuable effect of strengthening our title to 
the Techas, because Iho cession of the Florldaa in ex- 
change for Techas imports an acltnowledgcnient of our 
right to it. This province moreover, the Floridas aod 
possibly Cuba, will Join us in the ackcowledgment o( 
their independence, a nieasui'e to which their new goV' 

ernment will probably accede voluntarily 

(May 14, 1820).— Ford. Wrilinga of Jefferson, Vol. X., 
p. 158-159. 

Report of a committee of tlio House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning the Florida treaty, Mr, 
Lowndes of Sontli Carolina, chain 



The Committee to whom has been referred so much 
of the President's Message, at the commencement of 
the session, as relates to foreign atfairs, respectfully 
report- 
That their attention was directed, immediately upon 
their appointment, to the state of the relations of the 
United States with Spain, and that their delay in mak- 
ing a report upon them must be attributed to their wish 
"to afford an opportunity for such friendly communi- 
cations, during the present session of Congress," as 
tbe Government of Spain had authorized us to expect, 
rhey thought it better that Congress should postpone 
its determination uutil events might enable it to tnalie 
that determination definite, than that it shonld pass a 
contingent act for authorizing measures which it was 
not proposed immediately to execute; that it should 
found its determination upon relations ascertained to 
exist, tlian upon a calculation of events which might be 
expected to occur during its sitting. 

But more than a year has passed since the signature 
of the treaty by which it was proposed to terminate the 
long differences between the United Slates and Spain. 
More than six months since, the appointment of a new 
niiniater from Spain, who was "fortliwith" to mal;e 
known to the United States the intentions of the Gov- 
jrnmeut. and we have advanced so far in the session as 
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to make it netiessary to propose, without further delay, 
any measure od whiiih it is expected that Congress' shall 
act before its adjournment. 

The Committee will not attempt to add anything to 
the exposition of the rights of the United States and the 
obligations of Spain, which is contained in the corres- 
pondence between the two -Governments. We can 
hardly expect, from continued negotiation, the redress 
which has been claimed for twenty years, and promised 
for eighteen— which has been a second time promised, 
and a second time withheld, in such a negotiation, 
the signature of % treaty seems to lie i mere inci ient 
and not its terra For the spoliations which haie been 
committed upoi the propeity of our citizens for the 
invasion of our soil for the weakness or paitiility 
which has made a Spanish territory iha place "f ren 
dezvous and encampment of an enemy and whiLh his 
still more lately permitted the Indi-in inhab tants of 
territory (whom hpam was bound by treaty to restrain) 
to engage in saivage hostilities against us; for all these 
acts of war, a people less attached to peace, would seek 
redress only by war. To capture and contiseate the 
ships and property of the wiongdoer would be ad- 
mitted to be a poliiy of mildness -xnd t>rbeftrance. 
But by such repiisals the Government that does the 
wr^ug suffers less than the unoffending subject. It 
»ieems a moie just reprisal to occupy the province 
whch has been made an instrument of injury which 
has been designated hy Spain herself as the fund for 
our indemnity and nhO!>e ociupition by the United 
''tales will atop the accumtilation ot these claims for 
compensation and redress nhicli the misgovernment 
of that neglected colony continually produce. The 
Committee submit to the House a bill to authorize the 
President of the United States to take possession of 
East and West Florida, and establish a temporary gov- 
ernment therein. 

There appears too much reason to believe, from the 
mistake of the Spanish negotiator, as to the dates of 
the Spanish grants, which it was intended to annul, if 
the proj'ected treaty had been ratified, that the Crown 
lands in Florida mav be insuffleient to orovide the ex- 
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peeted Indeinnity for our losses. But these may be 
applied, as far as tliey will go, to the eompeasation of 
our citizens, and for the excess of our claim, Spain, by 
whose act the domain of Florida has been rendered in- 
adequate, must expect us to look westward. Perhaps, 
when our att«ntion is thus forced to a directJon more 
interesting to Spain, her Goyernment may at last admit 
that it is as much lier interest as ours, that the just 
claims of the United States should be provided for by 
friendly convention, and we may hope that the next 
treaty between the two nations'may be executed as well 
as signed. 

The following is the hill accompanying the report; 

Be it euacted, etc., That the President ot the United 
States be, aud he is hereby, authorized and i-equired to 
take possession ot. and occupy, the territories of East 
and West Florida, and the appendices and appurten- 
ances thereof; and he is heieby authorized, for that pur- 
pose to employ any part o[ the Army and Navy of the 
UnitcdStales, and themilitiaof any State, which he may 
deem necessary. [Other sections follow),— ,il«nais of 
Congress, 1820, p. 1618-19. 

The following extracts from the" debates in 
Congress over the treaty throws some light on 
the feeling and arguments of the time. The 
debate was extended and interesting. Clay's res- 
olntioMs were as follows, over which the debate 
began : 

Resolved. That Ihe Coiistitution of the United States 
vests in Congress the power to dispose of the territory 
belonging to them, and that no treaty, purporting to 
alienate any portion thereof, is valid without the con- 
currence of Congress. i 

2. Eesolved, That the equivalent proposed o be 
given by Spain, to tife United States, in the traafc/ con- 
cluded between them, on the 23il day of February, 1819, 
for that part of Louisiana lying west of the Sabine, was 
inadequate; and that it would be ijiexpedient to make 
a transfer thereof to any foreign Power, or renew the 
aforesaid treaty. 
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Has the House of Represectatives a right to express its 
opinion upon thearraDgement inadein that treaty? The 
President, by asking Congress to carry it into effect, 
has given us jurisdiction of the subjeet, if we had it not 
before. We derive from that circumstance the right 
to consider — 8rst. if there be a treaty; secondly, if we 
ought to carry it into effect; and thirdly, if there be no 
treaty, whether it he expedient to assert our rights 
independent of the treaty. It will not be contended 
that we arc restricted to that specific mode of redress 
which the President intimated in his opening Mess!^. 
(Clay. April 3. 1820). 

It was tar from his wish to renew at large a discus- 
sion of the treaty- making power. The Constitution of 
the United States had not defined the precise limits of 
that power, because, from the nature of it, they could 
not be prescribed. It appeared to him. however, that 
no sate American statesman would assign lo it. a 
boundless scope. He presumed, tor example, that it 
would not be contended that, in a Government which 
was itself limited, there was a functionary without 
limit. The first great bound to the power in question, 
he apprehended, was that no treaty could constitution- 
ally transcend the very objects and purposes of the 
Government itself. . . . — Ibid- 



. . , But it the concurrence of this House be not 
necessary in the cases asserted: if there be no restriction 
upon the power he was considering, it might draw to 
itself and absorb the whole of the powers of Govern- 
ment. To contract alliances, to stipulate for raising 
troops to be employed in a common war about to be 
waged, lo grant subsidies, even to introduce foreign 
troops within the bosom of the country, were not un- 
f reqn en t instances of the exercise ot this power; and if, 
in all such cases, the honor and faith ot the nation 
were committed, by the exclusive act of the Presideni 
and Senate, the melancholy duty alone might be left to 
Congress of recording the ruin ot the Republic— /bid 

(Here Mr. C. read an extract from a memoir pre- 
sented in 1805. by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney, to 
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Mr. CeTallos, proving that the buundary of Louisiana 
extendad eastivard to the Pei'dido. and westward to the 
Rio del Norte; iu which they say; "The facta and prin- 
ciples which justify this conclusioa are so satisfactory 
to their Government as to convince it that the United 
States have not a better right to the island of New Or- 
leans, under the cession reten-ed to, than they have to 
the whole district of territory thus described.) — Ibid. 

Ail accounts concurred in representing Texas to ho 
extremely valualile. Its superficial extent was three or 
four times greater tlian that of Florida. The climate 
was delicious; tlie soil fertile; the mai^ins of the rivers 
abuunOed in liveoak; and the country admitting of easy 
settlement. It possessed, moreover, if ho were not mis- 
informed, one of tlie finest ports on the Gulf of Mexico, 
The productions of which it was capable were suited to 
o )r vants Tiie unfortunate captive of St. Helena 
vi^he I for ships, commerce, and colonies. We have 
tl (.m ill f we do not wantonly throw them away, 
The colon ea of other countries are separated from 
them by vast seas, requiring great expense to protect 
them a,nd are held subject to a oonstant risk of tlieir 
tie g lorn from their grasp. Our colonies, on the con- 
trary, are united to and form a part of our continent; 
and the same Mississippi, from whose ricli deposite, the 
best of them (Louisiana) has ijcen formed, will trans- 
port on her Iwsom tlie brave and patriotic men from 
her tributary streams to defend and preserve the next 
most valuable, tlie province of Texas. 

We wanted Florida, or rather we shall want it, or, to 
speak yet more i'Orrectly, wc want nobody else to have 
it. We do not desire it for immediate use. It fills a 
space ia our imagination, and we wish it to complete 
the arrondissement of our territory. It must certainly 
come to us. The ripened fruit will not more surely 
fall. Florida is enclosed in between Alabama and Geor- 
gia, and cannot escape. Texas may. Whether we ge 
Florida now or some live or ten years hence, is of uo 
consequence, provided no other Power gets it; and it auy 
other Fower should attempt to take it, an existing act 
at Congress authoriaea tbe Fresideat to {iteTeat H- S? 
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was not disposed to disparage Florida, bui il 

ralue was incomparably less tlian Texas. , . . — Ibid, 

Anderson opposes the position of Clay. 

Ttiere is anothev consideration which should make 
this House caotious in adopting the resolutions before 
us— cautious in abandoning the high ground we have 
obtained by our forbearance and magnanimity. The 
course of this protracted negotiation has gained to us 
much honor in the eyes of the world. Although we 
have tailed as yet in getting a recompense for the 
wrongs done to us, we have acquired a character which 
was worth much more. We have shown to the world 
that we sought justice, not aggrandisement; we have 
shown that we could abstain from war, even wlien our 
adversary had given to us the amplest justification. 
We have defeated the malicious predictions of the poli- 
ticians of Europe, who declared that we only sought an 
afology lor seizing on Florida. The pi-oscnt state of 
the negotiation has just brought those Courts to the ac- 
knowledgement (a proud oue for us) that we sought 
only peace and a fair settlement. 

Bnt, if we pass these resolutions, we suddenly relin- 
quish this high ground, aud assume the station of our 
adversary. For fourteen years we have been urgent, 
Spain reluctant; we have pressed, Spain has receded; 
but now when there is an indication of peace, we sud- 
denly change sides — Spain presses and we recede. . . ■ 
[Mr. Anderson. April 4. 1821).]— 4niia/s of Congress. 
1820, pp. mo. 17?3-:^S. mo-71 

QUKSTIONS 

fl) What principle do you liud illustrated in the tillta 
used for J. Q. Adams and De Ouis in Article 1 of the 
treaty? (2) Make a map to show the boundary line 
drawn between the United Statesand Spain. (3) Draw 
a map bounding llie Florida purchase. (4) How much 
territory did the United States claim which it yielded 
at this time? (51 How much money did the United 
States payr (6) To whom was it paid? (.7) How was 
this territory of Florida to be governed? (8) Who rati- 
fied treaties in Spain? (9) Who in the United States? 
(1(1) Whose consent must be obtained in the United 
States? 

(I) Did Clay approve tbe treaty? (8) Give tliereasona 
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assigned by Adams for Clay's action. (31 What course 
did Clay tliink should be taken? (4) What are the 
"claima mentfoned so often in these dtscussiona? (J) 
What were tlie "grants" so much discussed? (6) Haa 
the king of Spain ratified the treat; according to agree- 
ment? (7) Would his non-ratittcafion justify the United 
States ID sizing Florida? (8) Did Adams believe he 
had made a favorable treaty for the United States? (9) 
Hon had the Missouvi struggle affected the feeliiuc ol 
the diflterent sections toward the treaty? (10) What 
measure did the Cabinet of Monroe discuss? (11) What 
foreign nations were taking a deep interest in the ques- 
tions at issue between the United Slates and Spain? 
(13) What'viewsdid tilay take in regard to the treaty 
power oC the president? (i3) According to him what 
right had Congress ovwr treaties? (14) Over territories 
of the United States? (15) Uld slavery play any partin 
this long Stniggle? (16 Give plan of Mr. Trimble. (17) 
What criticism does Adam.s make on Clay's capacity as 
a negotiator? 

(1) Give the steps in the making, and ratification ol 
this treaty. (2) Uescribe ilie last scene. (3) When did 
the stni^le for the possession of Florida by the United 
States begin? (4) Wliatclaim did Jefferson make in re- 
gard to theownership of West Florida? (5) Why did he 
not take possession of it in 181)4? [6) What nation did 
Jeilerson propose to unite with to gain Florida? (7) 
Give Jefferson's entire plan in 1805. (8) Whathia plana 
in 1808? (9) Did Jefferson approve ol the treaty of pur- 
chase of 1819? (10) Give his plan. (11) Analyze the Re- 
port of the committee of Congiess. (IS) Give the plan 
o( t|ie comoaittee. (13) Discuss Mr. Clay's resolutions 
and speech. (14) Does Anderson answer him satisfac- 
torily? (15) Write a narrative history on "The Fur- 
chase ol Florida." 
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United States' claim to, yielded, 1919. Became 
independent, lS3a. United States reeognlied 
its independence, 183T. It aeeka odmlseion to 
the Union, 1331. Treaty o£ annexation rejected, 
ISM. Annexed by joint resolution, 1845. Be- 
came a state, December, 1845. Area, 378,123 
square miles. By compromise ol 1350, 08,707 
square milts ceded to the United States. Total 
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CHAPTER VI 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

The annexation of Texas, in 1845, was 
secnred only after manj years of discussion. 
As was noticed in the Louisana study the 
United States bad a fair claim to it from that 
purchase. However wliatever right they had 
was yielded in 1819 with the purchase of 
Florida, Almost immediately thereafter efforts 
were made looking to its re -at; qui sit ion. J. Q. 
Adams and Andrew Jackson both sought to pur- 
chase it, but found Mexico unwilling to dis- 
member itself. Then came its independence in 
1836, and the negotiations looking to its absorp- 
tion by the United States. , 

The following extracts will trace in a fair 
measure the steps in the later history, and will 
illustrate the nature of the arguments used by 
those who favored, and by those who opposed 
the annexation. It will be noticed that with 
rare exceptions the opponents cauie from the 
North, and mainly from the whig party. The 
arguments were on both sides based on the 
expediency and the constitutionality of the 
measure. The student will iind an interesting 
problem in tracing down the new issue that 
came in with this expansion. A careful study 
should be made of the boundaries of Texas 
now, as compared with the Unuta ehe claimed 
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in 18i5, at tlie time of Iier admission into the 
Union. > On the wliole it may be claimed that 
with the annexation of Texas forces were set at 
work that did not cease to operate for many 
years, and in their effects greatly changed the 
entire tendency of our national life. 

Joint rosolution for annexing Texas to the 
United States. 

Kesolved by the Senate and House of Repi-esentativei 
o£ tlie United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the territory properly included within, and right- 
fully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, may be 
erected into a new State, to be called the State o1 
Texas, witi a republican form ot goytrument, to b« 
adopted by the people of said republic, by deputies in 
convention assembled, with the consent of the existing 
goveniinent, in order that the same may be admitted 
as one of the States of this Union. 

3. Aud be it further resolved. That the foregoing 
eonsent of Congress is given upon the following condi- 
tions and with the following guarantees, to-wit; First, 
Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by 
this government of all questions of boundary that may 
arise with other governments; and the constitution 
thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption by the 
people of said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, to be laid before 
Congress for Its final action on or before the first day 
of January, one tliousand eight hundred and forty-six. 
Second. fSald State when adniilled into the Union, 
after cediiig to the United States all public ediliccs, 
fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and 
navy yards, docks, magai^incs, arms, armaments, and 
all other property and means pertaining to >Jhe public 
defense, belonging to said Republic ot Texas, shall re- 
tain all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every 
kind, which stay belong to or be due and owing said 
republic; aud shall also retain all the vacant and unap- 
propriated laad« Ijriatc within Ita lisilta, to be applied 
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to Ihe payment of the debts and liabilif leB o( said re- 
public of Texas, and ithe residue of said lands, attvr 
discharging said debls and liabililies, to be disposed of 
as said State may direct; but in no erent are said debta 
and iiabilities to Ijecoiae a charge npon the government 
ot the United States. 'Trhird. New States, ot conveni- 
ent size, not exceeding tour in number, in addition to 
said State of Texas, and having sufficient population, 
may hereafter, by the consent of said State, tie formed 
out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to 
admission under tho provisions of the federal constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said territory iyiug south of thirty-six do- 
grfies tHrty minutes north latitude, commonly known 
as the Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitied 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as the people 
of each State asliing admission may desire. And in 
such State or States as shall bo termed out ol said terri- 
tory, north ot said Missouri Compromise line, slavery 
or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall be 
prohibited. 

8. And be it further resolved. That if the President 
of the United States shall, in his judgment and discre- 
tion, deem it most advisable, instead of proceeding to 
submit the foregoing resolution to the Republic ot 
Texas, as an overture on the part ot the United States 
for admission, to negotiate with that Republic— then. 
Be it resolved. That a State, to bo formed out ot the 
present Republic of Texas, with suitable extent and 
boundaries, and with two represeutativos in Congress, 
until the next apportionment of representation, shall be 
admitted into the Union, by virtue of this act, on an 
equal footing with the existing States, as soon as the 
terms and conditions of such admission and the cession 
ol the remaining Texan territory to the United States 
shall be agreed upon by the governments of Texas and 
the United Slates: and th t th m t ti^ hundred 
thousand dollars be, andt h y appropri- 

al«d to defray the expense m nd negotia- 

tions, to t^ree upon the t ms s d admission and 
ceBaioB, either by treaty to b« suhm d Che Seoatei 
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or hy articles to be submitted (o the two houses ot Con- 
gress, as the President may direct. 

J. W. Jones, 
Speaker of the House of Repreaentativea. 

Willie P. Mangum, 
President Prolempore of the Senate. 

John TrmK. 
(Approved, March 1, 1845.) 

Executive Doeumcnti. Jat Seneion, 20 Congress, pp. 
37. 38! also in VniU d Stales Statute'. V. p. 797. 
President Folk's Meaaage, 1845. 
In pui-suance of the joint resolution of Congress, 
"for annexing Texan to the Uniled States," my prede- 
cessor, on the tliird day of March, 1845, elected to sub- 
mit the first and second sections of that resolution to 
the Kepublic of Texas, as an overture, on the part of 
the United States, for iior admission as a Stat* into our 
Union. This election I approved, and accordingly the 
charge d'affairs of the United States in Texas, under 
instructions of ihe tenth of March, 18W, presented 
these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of 
that Republic. The executive government, the Con-. 
gress, and the people of Texas ia convention, have sue 
cessively complied with all the terms-and conditions of 
the joint resolution. A constilntion for the govern- 
ment of the State of Texas, formed by a, convention of 
deputies, is herewith laid before Congress. It is well 
known, also, that the people ot Tesas at the polls have 
accepted the terms ot annexation and ratified the con- 
stitution. . . . 

As soon as the Act to admit Texas as a State shall be 
passed, the union of the two Republics will be consum- 
mated by their own voluntary consent 

This accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. No arm of force has been raised to pro- 
duce the result. The sword has had no part in the 
victory. We have not sought to extend our territorial 
possessions by conquest, or our republican institutions 
over a reluctant people. It was the deliberate homage ot 
each people to the great principle of our Federal 
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It we consider the extent ol territory involved In the 
annexation — its prospective influence on America— the . 
means by which it has l>een accomplished, springing 
purely from the choice of the people themselves to 
share the hiessings of our union — the history of the 
world may be challenged to furnish a parallel. 

The jurisdiclJon of the United States, which at the 
fon-iation ot the Federal constitution was bounded by 
the St. Mary's on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of 
Florida, and has been peaceful j extended to the Del 
Norte. In contemplating Ihe grandeur of this event, it 
is not to be forgotten tliat the result was achieved in 
despite of the diplomatic interference of European 
monarchies. Even France, the country which bad been 
our ancient ally — the country which has a common in- 
terest with us in maintaining the freedom ot the seas — 
the country which, by the cession of Louisiana, first 
opened to us access to the Gulf of Mexico— the country 
with which we have been every year drawing more and 
more closely the bonds of successful commerce— most 
unexpectedly and to our unfeigned regret, took part in 
an effort to prevent annexation, and to impose on 
Texas, as a condition ot the recognition of her indepen- 
dence by Me:iico, that she would never join herself to 
the United States. We may rejoice that the tranquil 
and pervading influence of the American principle of 
self-government was suiEcieat to defeat the purposes ot 
British and French interference, and that the almost 
unanimous voice of the people of Texas has given to 
that interference a peaceful and effective rebuke. From 
this example, European governments may learn how 
vain diplomatic arts and intrignes muac ever prove 
apon this continent, against that system of self-govern- 
ment which seems natural to our soil, and which will 
Bverresist foreign interference. — ExecutiYe Documenta, 
l&t Sesgioa XXIXth Cortgresg, pp. 3, 4, 5. 

Mr.^Donelson, American Ambassador to 
Texas; March 31, 1845, writes: 

It now remains for the government and people of 
Texas, by their acceptance and ratification of the pro- 
risions contained in this joint resolution, to finish the 
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great work of anaeiation; and to assume their station 
as an independent, equal, and sovereign meml)er of the 
American confederacy, as soon as the constitutional re- 
quirements nsual in the admission of new States can be 
compiled with. Anxiona to execute the trust devolved 
Upon him by the resolution referred to, in the manner 
best calculated to secnre its objects, and with the least 
inconvenience and delay to Texas, the President ol the 
United States has instructed the undersigned to Inform 
this government that he has selected as the basis of the 
action yet necessary oa the subject, the first and second 
s of the resolution, leaving out ot view the re- 

3 great question, then, is in the hands of Texas, 
s upon heFselt whether she will be restored to 
the hojom of the republican family, and, taking her 
station with the other sisters of the confederacy, will 
co-operate with them in advancing the cause of free 
government; or whether, standing aloof from them, she 
is to run the hazards of a separate career, at a period in 
the affairs of the world when the friends of a, different 
system of gorernnient are urged by the most powerful 
inotlveS'to resist the extension of the republican prin- 
ciple, ^/bid, pp. 34, 35. 

Mr. Denelson writes from Texas to Secretary 
of State Buchanan as follows: 



Sib:— The Wabash, one of the vessels trading be- 
tween this place and New York, has just arrived, and 
reports Chat she parted on the 5th instant with a British 
fleet, composed of one line-of- battle ship, one frigate, 
one sloop of war, and one ten-gun brig, supposed to bo 
bound for Havana. This lleet was at The Hole in the 
W'aH on the 4th, ■■ 

The appearance of this force is doubtless in accord- 
ance with a previous understanding with Mexico; . , 
Mexico, encouraged by the presence of this fleet, may 
still be blind enough to decide upon war with us, think- 
ing that Texas, rather than be thus involved,~Qiay, as 
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Lhe lea?t of evils, prefer inde pond once joinlly guaran- 
teed by France and England.— Jbfii, p. 45. 

Again he writes, June 2, 1845: 

Sill: — I reached this place two days ago in the steamer 
Now York, and found here Captain Eiliolt, the British 
Minister, arrived the (lay before in a French corvette. 
He has the preliminary articles of a treaty, the basis of 
which is the independence of Texas, provided she will 
agree to maintain her separate sovereignty; or, in other 
words, not become a member of our Federal union. 
With these propositions he has repaired to the seat of 
government of Texas; so that at last we have the de- 
velopment of the plan concerted by the British govern- 
ment as an offset to the joint resolution offered by the 
Congress of the United States. . . . 

But stripped of diplomatic phrase, this negotiation is 
nothing more nor less than a contrivance of GreatBritain 
to defeat the measure of annexation, or involve Mexico 
in a war with the United States. Such will be the im- 
partial judgment of the world when the curtain is lifted 
which has heretofore concealed the true character of 
the means that have affected the question. 

Had the resolution' for the annexation of Texas to our 
Union not been adopted at the last session of our con- 
(fress, the pretentions of Mexico, matead of being low- 
ered, as they now are, would have been elevated still 
higher, and she would have been made to renew her 
threats of war against Te.ias, whilst the liind offices of 
Capt. Elliott would have been employed in negotiating 
truces aod treaties, until the foundation could have 
been laid for the operation of those peaceable means by 
which Lord Aberdeen has declared it to be the intention 
of his government to promote the abolition of slavery 
throughout the-world. Abandoned by the United States, 
oppressed with debt, and wearied with the increasing 
burdens and privations of war, Texas would have been 
at the mercy of Great Britain, andher statesmen would 
have accepted almost any terms that would bavp securo<i 
peace. How different is the prospect eioce the passage 
of our joint resolution, which was unexpected to both 
England and Mexico. . . . — Ibid p. 52. 
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Mr. Donelaon to Mr. Allen, June 11, 1845: 

If Texas cannot be allowoil to enjoy tlio blessinpa of 
peace and iu depends nee, as one of the sovuruigu mem- 
bers of the Ameriean Union, without asking permission 
of Mexico or of the monarchies of Europe, the fact is 
worth volumes of argnment in explaining the duty of 
those who are struggling to maintain a system oE gov- 
ernment founded on the will and controlled by the au- 
thority of the people. 

The Unitfld States did not seek to influence the action 
of Texas, whose free will lirst proposed the measure of 
annexation. On the contrary, history will record the 
event as new in the annals of nations, that the United 
States, avoiding the practice or almost all the great 
powers of the world, waintaineil aposition on tliisques- 
tioD sosuborclinate to the sentiment of respect for even 
the prejudices of Mexico, that they for many years re- 
fused to consider it; nor did they sanction the measure 
at last, until it became apparent that its longer post- 
ponement would ioHictan injury upon both Texas and 
themselves, which could not be reconciled with a sin- 
cere desire to sustain the republican cause. Yet no 
sooner in this measure, so long delayed, and decided 
upon, after being subjected to :ill the tests wiiich could 
free it from misapprehension and prejudice, bi*ought 
within the reach of the people of the two countries, and 
with a unanimity on the part of Texas almost entire, 
then she is told she must abandon it. Or otherwise take 
the alternative of a war: for aiich substantially is the 
proposition now brought forward under the auspices of 
the French and English governments, by which Mexico 
at length agrees to recognize the independence of Texas, 
provided she wiUbindherself not to change her separate 
nationality. — Ibidp. 58-9. 

Acceptance by the Texan Congresa of the 
joint resolution of annexation: 

Whereas the government of the United States hath 
proposed the following terms, guarantees, and condi- 
tions on which the people and territory of the republic 
of Texas may be erected into a new State, to be called 

10 
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the State of Texas, and admitted as one of tlie States of 
the AmflMcan Union, to-wit: 

(Here follows the first two seetiorn of the joint reso- 
lution Of the Conftr ss of the United States.) 

And whei'oas, by said terms, the consent o£ the esist- 
ing goviTnment of Texas is required; therefore, 

Bu it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent. 
atiyes of ihe Repuhllo of Texas in Congress assembled, 
That the government of Te:tas doth consent that the 
people and territorj of tho Repnhlic of Texaa may be 
erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, 
with a republican form of govcrniucnt, to be adopted 
by the people of said Republic by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, in order that the same may be admitted 
as one of the Slates of the American Union; and said 
consent is given on the terms, guarantees, and condi- 
tions set forth in the preamble to this joint resolution. 

Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That the proclamation 
of the President of the Republic of Texas, bearing date 
May fifth, eighteen hundred and Eorty-Hve, and the 
election of deputies to sit in convention at Austin on the 
fourth day of July next, for the adoption of a constitu- 
tJon lor the State of Texas, had in accordance there- 
wiih, hereby receives the consent of the existing gov- 
ernment of Texas. 

Sec. 3. . . . —Ibid p. 76. 

Tlie eonventiOD of Texas called to consider 
the question of annexation passed the foUowiug: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of America 
has passed resolutions providing for the annexation of 
Texas to that Union, which resohitions were approved 
by the President of the United States on the first day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-tive; and 
whereas the President of the United States has submitted 
to Texas the first and second sections oE thosaid resolu- 
tion, as the basis upon which Texas may be admitted as 
one of the Strtes of the said Union, and whereas the 
existing government of the Republic of Texas has a.s- 
sented to the proposals thus made, the terms and coq- 
ditions of which are as followai 
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(The first two secl.inna of the j'oinl resolutions of tbo 
Congress of the United States are here quoted.) 

Now ill order to rimtiifest thei assent ot the people ot 
this Riipnblic, as reqnirud in llie above i-ceited portions 
of llie said resoliitious. we, the deputies of the people of 
Texas, lii convention asswtibled, in their uaiue, and by 
tbcir anthority. do ordain and declare, that we assent 
to and accept tie proposals, eouditioua, and guaran- 
tees coQlalne<l in the first and second sections of ihe 
ra'solution of the Congress of the United Stales aforo- 
Baid, . , —/(I'd p. 86 

Notification and transmittal of tbe conatitu- 
tion of Texas. 

Sir: Under the instructions of the honorable con- 
venl.ion, I have the honor herewith to transmit U* your 
excellency the enclosed authenticated copy of the con- 
stitutiou of tlie State of Texas, adopted in convention 
on theaTth inst. [1845.] 

It is confidently expected that this constitution 
will be almost unanimously adopted by the people of 
Texas: and in sending it on, for the action of your gov- 
ernment, (hey sincci-ely desire that it may meet with 
the approbation of the same, and, upon tlie final at^tioD 
of the United States Congress thereon, Te.xas may be 
admitted as one of the States of the great American 
Union.— /bid p. 104. 

Maj 16, 1844 Mr Benton [Mo ] spoke in 
part as follows: 

Having shown tl ff R 

Grande frontier, Mr B h ts 

under all its aspect te as 

sumed four positions m 

1. That the ratifica w b 
self, war between the United States and Mexico. 

2. That it would be unjust war. 

8. That it would be war unconstitutionally made. 

4. That it would be war upon a weak and groundless 
pretext. . . . 

It is now my purpose, Mr, President, to show that all 
this movement, which is involving such great and seri- 
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ous coDsequeoces, and drawing upon us tbe eyes oF ilie 
civilized world, is IwUomed upon a weak and ground- 
loss pretext, discreditable to our government, and in- 
Htllting.and injurious to Great Britain. WewantTexas 
— that is to say. tbe Texas oF La Salte: and we want it 
for great national reasons, obvious as day and perma- 
nent as nature, \Wc want it because it is geographically 
appurtenant to our division ot North America, essen- 
ti.il to our political, commercial, and social system, and 
because it would he detrimental and injurious to us to 
have it fall into tlio hands or to sink under the domina- 
tion of any foreign powerj For these reasons, I was 
against sacrilicing the country ivhen it was thrown 
away— and thrown away by those who are now so sud- 
denly possessed ot a fury to get it hack. For these 
reasons, I am for getting it back whenever it fan be 
done with peace and honor, or even at the price oF just 
war against any intrusive European power; but I am 
i^ainst all disguise and artifice — against all pretexts— 
and especially against weak and groundless pretexts, 
discreditable to ourselves, offensive lo others, too thin 
and shallow not to be seen Ihrough by every beholder. 
and merely invented to cover unworthy purposes, I 
am against the inventions which have been brought 
forward to justify the secret concoctions of tliis treaty, 
and its sudden explosion upon us, like a ripened plot, 
and acbarged bomb, forty days before the cj>nveuttonal 
nomination of a presidential candidate, in looking 
Into this pretext I shall be governed by the evidence 
alore which 1 shall find upon the face of the papers, 
regretting that the resolution which I have laid upon 
the table for the examination of persons at the bar ol 
the Senate, has not yet been adopted, — Congressional 
Qlobe, 1843-44. Appends, pp. 476, 479. 

The argnmcrl.a for annexation are well Bel 
fortli in this Bpoocii; 

The people of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
TjOuiiiiana, Mississippi. Tennessee. Arkansas and the 
Territory oE Florida, will have lo prepare for the eriais 
They, of all others, are most Interested in the acquis! 
lion of Tejaa; aud let them not be beguiled with the 
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syren sonp; of peace, when there is do peace for ibem. 
Let them gird on tliiiir armor, and be learly for thfl 
woi'al. ''For one, Mr. Itolser |Ala.] via.» for the trc»Ly 
now aod asU in. He did not desire to see a single sen- 
lei e alwlrac.ted from it. It was a plain ilociiinent, 
<ini>y 1(1 be iiniler.stodd. llonornUIn gentlcuirii iuJ);ht 
say tl a they wei'e in favor of anni^xing Texas, but 
aga DsL he treaty. 'I'd believe such declarations would 
reqii n Loo mud i "generous conliilence." Are yon for 
it ijja st it? is liio proper inquiry. If yoii are in 
favor of Texas, et^ase your objoctioDS about the acfom- 
panying eorresiiiondence, and luareh up to the uain 
issii6. The people are uot casiii.sts; they are for plain, 
honest, fair legislation, llioy are tired of Proslilent 
making, and morn especially when their most pres.<iing 
interests arc made snhservient to it I'olitical idolatry 
is Ike fiane of this Republic. 
"1 And the alKilltlonlsts have no just reason for object- 
ing to immediate annexation. "-If'they are sincere In 
y^helr oppf)S!tion to slavery, the further it la removed 
fi-oui theui tlie blotter. Like thfi law of merchandise, 
the slaves of tlie' Sonlli will find their way to tlie best 
market, and wherever tlie lands are most ferllle, there 
that market will be. Slarery now exists iu Texas; and 
snroly. tci add Texas to the United Stales would not 
cliangc its real character, or in any way increase it. To 
acqiiii-e Texas would be to diffiise slavery, and to re- 
move most of that population from Missoliri. Kentucky, 
Maryland. Virginia. In the course of time, a slave 
State or two might grow out of the annexation, but un- 
der tlie compact we are as much entitled to such Slatei 
as the people beyond a certain limit are to non-alave- 
holding States. 

Lastly, Mr Belser would more immediately consider 
the advantages to be derived from' annexing Texas to 
the United States. 

It would open a new field to our adventdrous popu- 
lation, and bring into requisition a large territory, re- 
markable for climate, fertility, its abundance of game, 
and everything else calculated to gladden the heart o{ 
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It would give additional etimulus to agriculture, 
commerce, and niaoutactures. Texas now raises aliout 
one hundred thousand bales of coltcn, worth some four 
millions of dollars, and this is tlie basis of her exports. 
Annex her to the United States, and in a tew years 
hence her cotton crop would double in amount. •. . . 

It is important in a military point of view. Give 
Great Britain possession of 'J'exas, and you place her 
in command of the Gulf, and tho whole of Mexico, fiotu 
whence ^he can, if necessary, obtain provisions and 
men; you likewise give Ler control over our frontier, 
and facilities for exciting the servile population of tlie 
South, and tlie Indians of the West. National secitritp 
require* thai Great Britain be kept out of Ttxaa, 

It would return to the United States her natural 
boundaries and give her full command of her westeru 
waters. It would prevent smuggling by land, and by 
sea, the natural result of a protective tariff. If Great 
Britain ever obtains Texas, and adopts a system of free 
ti'ade, protection would soon become a by-word; for, 
to use the language ot another, "a cordon of revenue 
officers, backed by the whole military arm of the gov- 
arnment, could not protect our southwestern frontier," 

It would check border wars, and prevent the hostile 
tribes from committing merciless butcheries on unof- 
fending women and children. U is larger than Fiance; 
and the money to be paid for it would .soon be returned. 
No country ever refused such a boon. 

It would be bringing into the Uniou a daughter of 
the pure blood — an fteir to the inheritance of freedom, 
and bo adding a luatroun gem to the American diadem. 

What we have already witneased on this subject is 
but the beginning of the excitement. The question ot 
Texian annexation cannot die. The siluuco which at 
this time prcvades some porliou.s ot Ibc Union in re- 
gard to it, is like iinlo that which pi-ecedes Ihe earth- 
[|uake. Senators may reject the irojiLy, but the treaty 
in the end wilt reject them. The llamo U not to be 
extinguished. Texas i.s ours, and no government can 
deprive a mother of such adaugliter. Eler constitution, 
laws, religion, language, and kindred, are a partof our 
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tffrn; and those whom God ha-i thus united let not 
nations put asuniicr. Groat lliilairi may attempt 
agaia to cajole her into a. futal ombrace. but. while we 
remain true to our ohliKalioiis, she will turn from the 
viles of the harlot with itiKreiised indigniition, — Con- 
gressional Globe,lS4.3-ii. Appendix, pp. 525-26. 

Mr. Buchanan [Penu.] argues, in part, as 
follows: 

Mr. President: The priscni is a question of tvana- 
cendent importanoo. For well or (or woe foi good -or 
for evil, it is more momenloiis than any qnestion which 
has been before the Stnato sinci? my (Onnection with 
public affairs. TogoiiliiK tin (onscqiRDce of our de- 
cisioii to the present RLntritxn would be to take a 
narrow and contracted view of the siil)j<>ct J'he life 
of a great nation is not to he tiumbered by the few and 
fleeting years which limit the period of man s exist- 
ence. The life of siiLh a nati )n must he counted by 
centuries and not by jears Nations unborn andi^es 
yet behind" will be deeply atTtcted in their moral, 
political, ttud social rrlations by the hnal determination 
of this quest n Shall Texa l>o ue a part of onr 
glorious confed y si all I be bone of our bono 
and flesh of ou ile 1 o I all si e I luie our dunger- 
ous and host le al bl 11 o fu ure history and 
that of hers d g mo e ani mo e from the present 
point and exl I t tl ose mutual jealousies and wars, 
whic h according to the history of the world, have ever 
been the misfortune of neighboring and rival nations; 
or shall their history be blended together in peace and 
harmony? ,The3e are the alternatives between which 
we must decide. . . . 

Now sir, annex Texas to the United States, and we 
shall have within the limits of our broad confederacy 
all the favoi-ed cotton growing regions of the earth. 
Kugland will then forever remain dependent upon us 
for the raw material of her greatest manufacture, and 
an array of one hundred thousand men would not be so 
great a security for preserving the peace between the 
two nations as this dependence.— Con [;r«»iona I Olob^ 
4g4S-44, Appendix pp. 721-2}. 
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Woodbury [New Hampshire] spoke in these 
words; ^ 

If I nnderatand the substance of all the objections Ui 
the ratification o( the present treaty, whether expressed 
in resolutions or debate, it is this: 

First, that the government of the United States does 
not possess the constitutional right or power to pur- 
chase Texas, and admit her people into the Union. 
Next, that the present government of Texas alone has 
aot the right or competency to make such a eession of 
her territory and sovereignty. And. finally that it is not 
our duty at present to complete the cession, even were 
the right on both sides clear. 

This seems to me to be the whole CaEC, wlion stiipped 
of details and perplexing appends^es, I shall examine 
these positions separately, and I trust with that fair- 
ness and dispassionate spirit which belong toaqiiestioD 
so momentous to onr own coiintiy, as well as a sister 
republic — a question, tijo, on which I speak as the organ 
oF no administration or pai-ty, but above an < beyond 
them all. as an imiependcnt Senator, of an independ- 
ent State, and ti-ying to regard her interes:a, and those 
of ihe whole UniOQ, in the long vista of the future, do 
less than at the present moment. 

Some deny the constitutional power to purchase any 
territory situated without our original limits; while 
others deny not only tliat, but the powei-, at any lime, 
to admit such territory and inhabitants into the Union 
as States. 

Both of these powers have been exercised in the cases 
ol buying Louisiana and the Floridas, and afterwards 
of admitlingthe three Slates of Ijouisiana. Arkansas and 
Missouri, carved out of the former territory. 

They have, therefore, long been regarded as settled 
questions, till the opposition to them in this chamber, 
by the senators from New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island (Messi's. Miller, Ciioate, and Simmons} 
has burst forth with such vehemence, that it may be 
well to advert to a few principles and authorities in 
their support. 

I do thi^ the more readily, as the pretence that such 
a purchase and admission into the Union are unconsti- 
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tutlona), Is the only plausible justification for the 
otherwise treacherous or fanatical cry of Disonion. 
which so often deafens our ears. That cry originated 
on an occasion almost ideatlcal with this, when the act 
for admiUing Louisaua as a State, in IHll, was pend- 
ing. ^Congressional Qlobe, Appendix, p. 760. 

William Lioyd Garrison, at an Anti-Texaa 
convention, in Faneuil Hall, Jan, 29, 1845, 
uBed this language: 

That, in view of the fact that two branches of the 
government have already declared their wisli and con- 
currence in the project of annnexalion, we deem it our 
duty distiiiclly to declare uhat ought to be, and what 
we have faith to believe will be, the course of Massa- 
chusetts, should the infamous plan be consummated. 
Deeming Iheact utterly unconstitulionai and void, we 
declare that the people of ihis commonwealth will never 
submit to it a< the law of the land, but look upon the 
Union as dissolved, and proceed to form a new govern- 
ment for herself and snch of the tree states as will aid 
her in carrying out the great pnrposes of our fathers in 
behalf of civil liberty. ^ And we call upon the several 
towns of the commonwealth, whenever the President 
shall announce tiiat Texas is annexed to this Union, 
immediately to assemble and choose delegates for a 
second session of Ihis convention, which shall take 
measures for the formation of a new Union with such 
States as do not tolerate domestic slavery — the Union 
of 1789 having then ceased to exist. — Life of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. Vol. III. p. 13i, 

Again, Sept. 22, 1845, he says: 

"Sir," he said, "I know how nearly alone we shall 
be. An overwhelming majority of the whole people 
are prepared to endorse this horrible deed of Tevan an- 
annexation. The hearts of the few who hate it are 
giving way in despair; the majority have got the 
mastery. Shall we therefore retreat, acknowledge our- 
selves conquered, and fall into the ranks of the victors! 
Shall we agree that it is idle, insane, to contend for the 
right any longer? ... 
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"But who are we," will men ast. "that talk ot sucli 
things? Are we enough to make a revolution? No, 
sir; but we are enough to begin one, and, once l>egun, 
it never can be turned back. I amforrfivolution, were 
I utterly alone. I am there because I must be there. 
I must cleave to the right, I cannot choose but obey the 
voice of God, Now, there are but few who do not cling 
to iheir agreement with hell, and obey the voice of the 
devil. But soon the numbci' who shall resist will be 
multitudinous as the stars of heaven. . . . 

"1 thank God that, as has been stated by you. Sir, we 
stand on common ground here today. I pray God that 
party and sect may not be remembered. I trust the 
only question we shall teel like asking each other is, 
are we prepared to stand by the cause of God and 
Liberty, and to have so union with slaveholdebs?" 
—Ibid p. liO-il. 

Estraete from J. Q. Adams' memoirs: 

H. E. U. S. I presented twelve petitions and re- 
monstrances against the admission of Tesas into the 
UDion. Many others were presented by other mem- 
bers, [Sept. 1837.] 

. . . I therefore took nay manuscript back with 
me. and at last finished my letter to Dr. Channing— (he 
most carelessly written ol any letter that I ever wrote. 
It U upon the question concerning the annexation of 
Texas to ihis Union — a question ot far deeper root and 
more overshadowing branches than any or all others 
that now agitate this country. . . . 

. , . Dr. Channing's letter enquires of me what ia 
tlie present aspect here of the Texan annexation ques- 
tion.' I have answered him what it has been, what itis, 
what it will be. My answer is a letter to posterity, 
which will reach its address. [Nov. 1837.]— Adanw' 
Memoirs. IX p. 379. 43 L 

Thompson replied, insisting upon the claim of the 
people of the South to the annexation of Texas to pre- 
serve the balance of power, especially in the Senate. — 
Ibid, X.. p. 11. 

There is now a rumor that Great Britain has ofitered 
fe^Aa to mediate for her independeqco vfith I4exico, <m 
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condition that Texas shall abolish slavery. 
—Ibid. XI. p. 35S. 

3M. This was a memorable day in the anaals of the 
world. The treaty tor the annexation of Texas to this 
Union was this day seat io to tiie Senate; and with it 
went the freedom of the human race, . , . 

At the same time, the treaty for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, with the President's mess- 
age transmitting it to the Senate, and the aJ3company- 
ing documents, prematurely published, and theconllict- 
ing opinions of the leading men of the Union, disclosed 
in lettei's and speeches at public meetings, all indiia'.e 
the immediate crisis of a gi"eat struggle between slavery 
and freedom througliout the world. I must retire from 
this contest, or perish under it, probably^ before ihe 
close of the present year, or even of the present session 
of Congress. The issue is precipitated by its bearing 
on the approaching presidential election. It is John 
Tyler's last card for a popular whirlwind to carry him 
through: and he has played it with equal intrepidity and 
address. He has compelled Clay and Van Buren to- 
stake their last chance upon opposition to the measure 
noio, and has forced himself upon the whole Democracy 
as their exclusive eandidate for the Presidency next 
December. . . . 

This Texan annexation we deem the turning point of 
a revolution which transforms the North American 
Confederation into a conquering and war-liiie nation. 
Aggrandizement wilt be its passion and its policy. A 
military government, a large army, a costly nation, 
distant colonies, and associate islands in every sea. will 
follow o[ course in rapid succession. A President for 
for four years will be a laughing-stock. A Captain- 
General (or life, and a Marshal's truncheon for a scep- 
tre, will establish the law of arms for the Constitution, 
and the skeleton forms of war and slavery will Btalk 
nnbridled over the land. Blessed God, deliver ns from 
this tatel— Jl-id XII.p. 13, 14, 32, 57. 
Webster writes as followa: 

In the first place, I have, on the deepest reflection, 
long ago come to thp conclusion, that if is of very d^4- 
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gerous tendency and doubtful consequences to enlarge 
the boundaries of this country, or the territories over 
which our laws are now established. There muat be 
Home limit to the extent of our territory, if we would 
make our institutions permanent. And this permanency 
forms the great subject of all my political efforts, the 
paramount object of my political regard, Ulie govern- 
ment is very likely to be endangered, in mj opinion, by 
a further enlargemontof the territorial surface, already 
so vast, over which it is extended. 

In the next place, I have always wished that this 
country should exhibit to the nations of the earth the 
example o! a great, rich, and powerful republic, which 
is not possessed by a spirit of aggrandizement. It is an 
example, 1 think, due from tis to the world, in favor of 
the character of republican govern men t. 

In the next place. Sir, I have to say, that while I 
hold, with as much integrity, I trust, and faithfulness, 
as any citizen of this country, to alt the original ar- 
rangements and contpromises under which the Consti- 
tution under which we now live was adopted. I never 
could, and never can. persuade myself to be in favor of 
the admission'of other States into the Union as slave 
States, with the inequalities which were allowed and 
accorded by the Constitution to the slave-holding States 
then in existence. I do not thlTik that the free States 
ever expected, or could expect, that they would be 
called on to admit more slave States, having the unequal 
advantages arising to tliem from the mode of appor- 
tioning representation under the existing Constitution. 

, , . I certainly did, as a private citizen, entertain 
a strong feeling that, it Texas were to be brought into 
the Union at all, she ought to bo brought in by diplo- 
matic arrangements, sanctioned by treaty,, 'But it has 
bean decided otherwise by both houses of Congress; 
and, whatever my own opinions may be. 1 know that 
many who coin^'ided with me feel themselves, neverthe- 
less, bound by the decision of all branches of the gov- 
ernment. My own opinion and Judgment have not 
been at all shaken by any thing I have heard. . , , 
—Wtbtter'a Works, Vol V.pp. S6. 57, 59. 
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President John Tyler to Henry A, Wise. 

Texas was tlie great scheme tliat occiipcd nie. The 
delegates to tlie D.'iii 'ciatic convention, or a very large 
luaj'ority of Iheiu, liaii beeii elected under implied 
pledges to sustain Van Uureii. After liis letter, repud- 
iating annexation, a revulsion haii become obvious, but 
liow far it was to operate it was not possible to say. 
A majority of ihci delegates at least were believed still 
to remain in liis favor. If lie was nominaCed. tbe game 
to tw played for Texas was all as oue over. What was 
to be done? 

My friends advised me to remain at rest, and take 
my chances in the Deiuocratie convention. It was im- 
possiblo to do so. If 1 suffered my name to be used in 
that convention, then I became bound to sustain the 
nomination, even if Mr. Van Buren was the nominee. 
Tills could not be. I chose to run no (lazarii. bnt to 
raise the banner of Texas, and convoke my friends to 
sustain it. This was but a tow weeks before the meet- 
ing of the convention. To my surprise, the notice 
which was thus Issued brought together a thousand 
delegates, and from every State in the Union. Many 
called on me on their way to Baltimore to receive my 
views. My instructions wev ■, "Go to Baltimore, make 
your nomination, and then go home and leave the thing 
to work its own results." 1 said no more, and was 
obeyed. The Democratic convention felt the move. A 
Texan man or defeat was the choito left —and they took 
a Texan man. My witlidrawal at a suitable time took 
place, and the result was soon before the world. I 
acteii to ensure the success of a great measure, and I 
acted not altogether without effect. In so doing, I kept 
my own secrets; to have divulged my purposes would 
have been to have defeated them. — Life and Times o/ 
Ihe Tylers. Vol II, p. 317. 

Jackson writes, Sept. 2, 1844, concerning 
the action of Tyler as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your private letter of the 20th ultimo has 
been received, and I have read it with pleasure. The 
withdrawal of Mr. Tyler from the canvass will be duly 
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appreciated by all the Jeffersontan Republicana, and In 
the end redound to his popularity and free him from 
all selQsh views which his eceiaies have been imputiDg; 
to him in his patriotic endeavors to reannex Texas to 
the United States—the most important question, as il 
relates to the defense, the security, and satety of the 
most important interests of the whole Union that has 
ever been presented to us. If it is a great national, 
and not a party questioff. — Ibid, p. 341. 

. . . I i-egard the preservation of the Union as the 
first great Ameriean interest. I equally disapprove of 
all threats of its dissolution, whether they proceed from 
the North or South. The glory of my country, itssa'ety 
and its prosperity, alike depend on Union; and he who 
would contemplate its destruction, even for a moment, 
and form plans to accomplish it, deserves the deepest 
anathemas of the human race. 

I believed, and still believe, that the annesatlon of 
Texas would add to its strength, and serve to per- 
petuate it tor ages yet to come; and my best efforts, 
while I remain in office, will be directed to securing its 
acquisition, either now or at a future day. . 
—Jbidp. 349. ■ 

tiiddings, on the 5th of January, 1846, dis- 
cusses the annexation o£ Texas. His remarks 
illnstrate well the attitude of the extreme 
anti-slavery men of the North: ' He said, in 
part: — : 

"It la the annexation of Texas that has rendered tbe 
whole of Oregon necessary to restore that balance of 
power. -By the annexation of Texas the Slave States 
now have a majority in the Senate. They will continue 
to retain that majority unless we add territory to our 
northwestern border. By the annexatioo of Texas the 
protection of the tree labor of the North has been sur- 
rendered to the control of the slave-power. Our con- 
sUtutional rights and the honor of our Free States are 
delivered over to the keeping of slaveholders. . 
Ho, Mr. Speaker, it becomes us to act like men, to look 
our difficulties in the face, and to pursue the best mode 
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of retrieving the advantages that have been thrown 
away. fjThat can only be done by restoring tlie balance 
ot power by adding new Stales at the West and North- 
west. To admit new States on that border, we must 
have the territory out of which such States may be 
formed . 

'■But Southern gentlemen— whosm voices at the last 
sessioii were heard, loud and long, in favor of Tesaa 
and the whole of Oregon— now see a lion in the way. 
Tlicy were then cliivalroua; now they a e all for peace. 
Then they wasod va'iant; now they Toar you as gently 
as any sucking dove.' lint a year ago their motto was 
'now OT never;' at tliis time 'a masterly inaetivity' Is 
their maxim. Last year th"y spoke In strains of fervid 
eloqii; nee of the glory ot extending the American sway 
over now territory, and of adding new States to onr 
brilliant constel'ation: now they call upon their North- 
ern friends to stop this mad career of extending the 
power of our Government, and to leave the political 
control of the nation in their hands for a few years, 
until Great Britain shall quietly give up her claims to 
that territory. They have suddenly called to mind the 
declaration ot British statesmen that 'a war with the 
Unlte.l States will.be a war of emancipation.' They 
see in prospect the black regiments of the British West 
India Islands landing among them, and their slaves 
flocking to the enemy's standard. Servile insurrections 
torment their imaginations. Rapine, blood, and mur- 
der dance before their affrighted vision. They are now 
seen in every part of the hall, calling on Whigs and 
Democrats to save them from the dreadful conse- 
quences of their own policy. Well, sir, I repl . to them, 
this is y.iir policy, not cure; yovt have forced us into it 
Against our will and our utmost opposition; you have 
prepared the poisoned chalice, and we will press it to 
your lips until you swallow the very dregs." 

QUESTIONS. 

(1) In what two ways might the President have acieil 
in securing the annexation ot Texas? (2) Which way 
did he choose? (31 Can you find out why he chose the 
lirst method? (4) What conditions were to be imposed 
on Texas if she came into the UnioaT (5) How many 
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States might be formed out of Texas territoryf [S) 
What slavery limitations were established? (7) Who 
was President wlienTexas was Hdmittud into the UnionT 
(8) What forces brought about tlie annexation? (9) Do 
all the persons quoted a^ree in rcgurd to the reasons 
for annexation? (10) Make a list to show the reasons 
for annexatioD; against annexation. 

(1) How were slavery and annexation coupled? (3) 
Summarize the arguments ot Mr. Donelson for annex- 
ation. (3) Which one does he malie most prominent? 
(41 See if you can find out if there was any truth in it 
(5) Give the steps taken by Texas in ratifying the annex- 
ation. (6) State the views of Mr. Benton. (7) Give the 
arguments of Mr. Belser; (8) ot Mr. Buchanan; ('J) of 
Mr, Woodbury. (10) Summarize all their arguments. 

(I) What do you think of Wm. Llovd Garrison's 
views? (3) Why did he take such radica"! ground? (3) 
What action did he pi'opose? (4j Have any of J. Q. 
Adams' predictions been fuldlled? (5) What position 
didhe take on expansion? (6) How did Webster stand 
on annexation? (7) What the reasons for his position? 
(8) Find put to which party Webster, Adams, etc., be- 
longed, '(9) Find out to which Buchanan, Woodbury, 
""'" " "'" (10) Compare the views of the two sides. 
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Mexican cession, 1&18. Area, 522,508 square 
miles. Gadsden purchase, 1S,53. Area, 45,636 
square miles. Coat-princjipal, S26flOOflOO, At- 
tempts to purchase, 1845. "Bear Flag" Re- 
public, 1816. " Wilmot p^ovleo"8t^lgeie,IW6- 
18^7, California gold, 1848. Free State Con- 
Btitutlon formed, 1849. Admitted, 1S50. New 
Mexico and Utah made terrlwrles, 19D0, with 
popular sovereignty doctrine applied. 
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ANNEXAIION OF CALIFORNIA AND 
NEW MEXICO 

The outcome of the annexation of Texa8 — the 
subject of our last stuiJj — was the war with 
Mexico. At the close of the struggle a vast 
area of new territory was annexed to the 
United States — obtained in part by conquesi 
and in part by purchase. Few events in 
our history were more seriously and strenu- 
ously discussed at the time, and perhaps fewer 
atiil have proved more momentous in their 
results. The question was discussed from the 
standpoint of constitutionality to some extent, 
but to a far gi-eater extent from that of expedi- 
ency. The question of annexation did not 
prove as difficult to settle however, as the issue 
which followed — what should be the institu- 
tions of the annexed territories. This subject 
■ was before congress and the people constantly 
for four years, from 1846, even before any 
te.ritory was acquired to be governed— to 1850 
when it was finally temporarily settled by the 
compromise of 1850. The final question how- 
ever was only solved in the bloody throes of 
war from 1861 to 1865. 

A part of the next chapter will be concerned 
with the settlement of this question, while a 
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part will be given to the Oregon boundary 
dispute. In the present chapter material will 
be found to show the area acquired, the coat in 
part, and the main arguments for and against 
the annexation. 

Extract from President Polk's Message of 
Dec. 8, 1846. 

. . . Such is the history of the wrongs which we 
have siitTered and patiently endured from Mexico 
through a long series ot years. So (ar from affording 
reasonable satisfaction for the injuries and insults we 
had borne, a great aggravation of tlieni cousists \a the 
tact, that while the United States, anxious to preserve 
a good understanding with Mexico, have been con- 
stantly, but vainly, employed in seeking redress for 
past wrongs, new outrages were constantly occnrring, 
which have continued lo increase our causes of com- 
plaint and to swell the amount of our deuaands. While 
the citizens of the United States were conducting a law- 
ful commerce with Mexico under the guaranty of a 
treaty of "amity, commerce, and navigation." many of 
them have suffered all the injuries which would have 
resulted from open war. This treaty, instead of afford- 
ing protection to our citizens, has been the means of 
inviting them into the ports of Mexico, that they might 
be. as they have been in numerous instauces, plund- 
ered of their property and deprived of their personal 
liberty if they dared to insist on their rights Had the 
unlawful seizures of American property, and the viola- 
Uon of ihe personal liberty of our citizens, to say 
nothing of the insults to our flag which have occurred 
in the ports of Mexico, taken place on the high seas, 
they would themselves long since have constituted a 
state of actual war between the two countries. In so 
long suffering Mexico to violate her most solemn treaty 
obligations, plunder our citizens of their property, and 
imprison their persons without affording them any 
redress, we have failed to perform one of the first and 
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highest (!iitiea which epery goTeriiiaeDt owes to its 
citizens; and tJie consequence has been, tliat manj 
of tbem have been reduced from a state o( afflu- 
ence to bankniptcy. Tlie proud name of Ameri- 
can citizen, wliich ouglit to protect all who bear it from 
insult and injury throughout the world, has afforded 
no such protection to our citizens in Mexico. We had 
ample cause of war against Mexico long before the 
breaking out of hostilities. But even then we for- 
bore to take redress into our own hands, nntH Mesico 
herself hecame the s^gressor by invading our soil in 
hostile array andphedding the blood of our citizens. 

Such are the grave causes of complaint on the part 
of the United States against Mexico— causes which ex- 
isted long before the annexation of Texas to the Ameri- 
can Union; antt yet, nniraated by the love of peace, and 
a magnanimous moderation, we did not adopt those 
measures of redress which, under such circuni stances, 
are the justified resort of injured nations. 

The annexation of Texas to the United States consti- 
tuted no jnst cause of offence to Mexico. The pretext 
that it did so is wholly inconsistent and irreconcilable 
with well authenticated facts connected with the revo- 
lution by which 'I'exas became independent of Mexico, 
That this may be the more manifest, it may be proper 
to advert to the causes and to the history of the princi- 
pal events of that revolution. . . . — Richardson, 
Messages and Documents of the Presidents, Vol. IV., 
pp. 478, 479. 

The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been 
carried into the enemy's country, and will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted there, with a view to obtain an honor- 
able peace, and thereby secure ample indemity lor the 
expenses of the war, as well as to our much injured citi- 
zens, who hold large pecuniary demands agaiuat 
Mexico. 

By the laws of nations a conquered territory is sub- 
ject to be governed by the conqueror during his mili- 
tary possession, and until there is eitlier a treaty o( 
peace, or he shall voluntarily withdraw from it The 
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old civil government being necessaril J superseded, it is 
the right and duty of the conqueror to secure his con- 
quest, and to provide for the maintenance of civil order 
and the rights of the inhabitants. This right has been 
exercised, and this duty performed, by our military 
and navat commanders, by tlic establishment oE tem- 
porary govern men I a insoBoeot Uie conquered provinces 
In Mexico, assimilating them as tar as practicable to the 
free institutions of our own country. In the provinces 
of New Mexico an<J of the Californias, little if any fur- 
ther resistance is apprehended from the inhabitants to 
the temporary governments which have thus, from the 
necessity of the case, and according to the lawsof war, 
been established. It may be proper to provide for the 
security of these important conquests by making au ade- 
quate appropriation for the purpose of erecting fortifi- 
cations and defraying ihe expenses necessarily incident 
to the maintenance of our possession and authority over 
them.— ibMi,jj. i9i. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
framed by the legislature of Vermont, make 
interesting reading: — 

Whereas, in our judgment, the existing war with 
Mexico was not founded in any imperative necessity, 
such as may justify a Christian nation for resorting to 
arms, and has now manifestly become an olTetisive war 
against a neighboring republic; and whereas wv have 
just grounds for anticipating that the territory which 
has been, or may be occupied or conquered, will be- 
come slave territory, and, as such, claim admission to 
the Union; and whereas ils admission as such, and with 
a mixed population, degraded by ignorance and super- 
stition, and allied to us neither in interests, cliaracter, 
nor language, will endanger the harmony, welfare, and 
perpetuity of the Union; therefore. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and Houae of Represent- 
ativeg. That the honor and best interests of the natiou 
will be Eubgerved b; a speedj' end of the ww V(i^ H^f- 
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ko, and a settlement of all matters in dispute by arbi- 
tfation or negotiation. 

Eeaolved, That Vermont will not give its eonntenance, 
aid, or assent to the admission into tiie federal Union 
of any now State wliose Constitution tolerates slavery; 
and does hereby appeal to each of her sister States to 
concur, in its own name, in this declaration. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Vermont will conform to the hearty 
wishes ot their constituents by earnestly supporting the 
principles set forth in the foregoing preamble and res- 
olntions, and in using all otiier jnst, effectual, and con- 
stitutional means to avert the tremendous evils ol 
slavery, and resist its encroachments upon the rights 
and interests ot the non-slaveholdiug states. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be re- 
quested to forward a copy of these resolutions to the 
governor ot each Stale in the Union, and to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congi-css, under the seal 
of the State, anil with his signature of approval- 
Approved Nov. 3. 1848. 

Executive Documents, Siid Session. 29th Congress, 
Document No. 81. 

Ad extract from a soriue of resolutions paased 
by the legislature of Kliude Island, January 6, 
1847, tlirows additional liglit on tlie opinions 
of the time: — 

. . . We protest, therefore, against the acquisiHon ot 
territory, by conquest or otherwise, beyond the present 
limits o[ Ibe United States, for the purpose ot establishing 
therein slaveholding States, as deranging the bal- 
ance ol political power once so happily established be- 
tween our confederated communities, and as manifestly 
in violation of the spirit and interest of the constitution. 
We protest against the introduction ot slaves, upon any 
terms, into any territory ot the United States, whether 
of old or recent acquisition, where slavery does not 
exist or has not immemorially existed; and we hold, 
(bat. 4Q IfX f^om turning to extend aii iiis^tiitioa li]($ 
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Slavery over b, wider territory tlian is now pervaded bj 
it, it is clearly the interest, no less than the duty of th« 
slavcbolding States, to ciri'u inscribe its operations with- 
Iq their own bmits, and to provide, if possible, the 
means ot its gradual extinguishment whenever public 
seutimeut will permit it. , . . 

Resolved, That, holding these opinions ot the origin of 
our ivar with Mexico, and deeming a war of conquest 
inconsisteut with the genius of our institutions, and de- 
structive of their freedom and permanency, we instruct 
our Senators and request our Representatives in Con- 
gi-ess to press upon the Executive depai-tment, on nil 
proper occasions, ihe necessiiy of trank and equitable 
overtures to that rcpnblie for the re.establisliment ot 
peace, and to laTor in their own bodies all acts and 
declarations whicb may promote that end, consistently 
with a due observanie of the rigltts, claiiin, and repu- 
talion of the United States, — ibid, Document S5, 

The Virginia resolutiona of Febr. 13, 1S47, 
show that the States were not a unit iu upioion 
in regard to the justice of tlie war: — 



Whereas, There are occasions of absorbing interest 
and great peril in the history of every people deeply in- 
volving their peace, prosperity, and happiness, and this 
General Assembly l>elieving that such a crisis has 
arrived in our country as to call forth an expression ot 
public sentiment, do hereby declare that a tree and full 
expression of opinion on the great question ot peace 
and war, which now agitates this Union, is demanded 
by the public weal. 

Resolvfii, That the present war with the republic of 
Mexico, most unrighteously provoked on her part by 
along series ot acts of injustice and outrage towards 
the United States, presents such an occasion as requires 
the united action of all true friends of the country ia 
enforcing a speedy and honorable termination of this 
war by a vigorous prosecution of hostilities. 

Beso ved. That the thanks ot tliis General Assembly 
are due, and are hereby eoi-dially tendered, to the Pre^ 
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idont of Che United States, lor the justice, 

and eminent ability with which lie has conducted the 

war with Mexico. — Jbid, Docutnent 97. 

Extracts from the treaty of peace with Mexi- 
co^the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Made 
Febr. 2; proclaimed, July 4, 1848: — 

I Tiie boundary line hetween the two Itepublica shall 
commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from 
land, opposite the mouth of the Kio Grande, otherwise 
called Rio Bravo del Norte, or oppoailo the mouth ol 
its deepest branch, if it should hace more than one 
branch emptying directly into the sea; Fi-om thence up 
the middle of that river, following tlie deepest channel, 
where It has more tliau one, to tlie point where it 
strikes the southern boundary of New Mexico; tlicnce, 
westwardly. along the whole sonthern boundary of New 
Mexico [which runs north of the town called Paso) to its 
western termination: thence, northward, along the 
western line of New Mexico, until it intersf'Cts the first 
branch of the river Gila; (or it it should not intersect 
any branch ol that river, tlien to the point on the said 
line nearest to such branch, ilicn<:G in a direct line to 
the same;) thence down Ihe middle of the said brauch 
and of the said river, until it empties into the Kio Colo- 
rado; thence across the Rio Colorado, following the 
division Hue between Upper and Lower California, to 
the Pacific Ocean. ... 

In order to designate the boundary line with due pre- 
cision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon 
the ground land-maiks which shall show the liitiits of 
both republics as des(,nbed in the present article, the 
two Governments shall each appoint a commissioner 
and a surveyor who before the expiration of one year 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty, shall mpet at the port of San Diego, and pro- 
ceed to run and mark the saul boundary in its whole 
course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte. . . . 
Those [inhabitants] who shall prefer to remain in the 
6al^ Kirritories may either retain Hie fit!? and riglits Ql 
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Mexican citizens, or acquire those of citii^ens ti( ibe 
United States. But, tliey shall launder the obligrttiou 
to make their election within ono year fi-om tlic dat« of 
the exchange of ratiQcations of this treaty: and those 
who shall remain in the aald temtoriea att«r the expir- 
atJon of that year, without having declared their inton- 
tion to retain the eharattisr ot MeKii:ans, shall he consid- 
ered to have elected to become citi^ten;) of the United 
States, . . . 

The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall 
not preserve the characifir of citi/.ens of the Mexican 
Bejiublic, cuiifurniably with wtiat is stipulated in the 
preceding artielu. shall be incorporated into the Uniork 
of the United States, and be admitted at the proper 
time (to be judged by the ('ongress of the Unitcil States) 
to tlie enjoyment of all the rights of citi/.ens of tlie 
United States, according to the principles of the Con- 
stitution; and in the meantime, shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and 
property, and seemed in the fres exercise of their re- 
^ ligion without restriction. 

In consideration of the extension acquired by the 
boundaries of the United States, as defined in the fifth 
article of the present treaty, the Government of the 
United States engages to pay to that of the Mexican Ke- 
public the sum o! tllteea millions of dollars, —PuWio 
Treaties. Edition linr>, pp. 494. iUS. 436, 497. 

Extracts from a speech of Daniel Webster, 
March 1, 1847, m the Seuate, on the Mexicaa 
War: 

... In their [Whigs] judgment it is due to the 

beat interests of the country, to its safety, to peace and 
harmony, and to the well-Leing u[ the Constitution, tu 
(lec)are »t once, to proclaim now, that we desire no new 
States, nor territory to fqrm new States out ot, as tlie 
eod of conquest. Fur one, I enter into this declaration 
with all my heart. We ^vaut no extension of territory, 
we want no accession ot new States. - The country is 
(tlready large enough. 1 ^o jigt speak of any pg^on 
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which may he made in the establishment of boundaries, 
or of the acquisition of a port or two on the Pacific, for 
the benefit of navigation and commerce. But I speali 
of large territories, obtained by conquest, to form 
States to be annesed to the Union; and I say i am op- 
posed to such acquisition aitogether. I am opposed to 
the prosecution of the war tor any such purpose. 

But, Sir, to speali more seriously, this war was waged 
for the object of creating new States, on the southern 
fronlier ot the United States, out ot Mexican territory, 
and with such population as could be found resident 
thereupon. I have opposed this object. I am against 
all accessions of territory to form new States. And 
this is no matter of sentimentality, which I am to parade 
before mass meetings or before my constitueuls at 
home. It is not a matter to me of declamation, or of 
regret, or of expressed repugnance. It is a matter of 
firm, unchangeable puipcse. I yield nothing to the 
force of circumstances that have occurred, or that 1 
can consider as likely to occur. And therefore I say, 
Sir, tha', if I were asked today whether, for the sake 
of peace, I would take a treaty for adding two new 
States to the Union on our southern border, I would 
say, Nol distinctly, No! And I wish every man in the 
United States to understand that to be my judgment 
and my purpose. 

1 said upon our southern border, because the present 
proposition takes that locality. I would say the same 
ot tlie western, tlie northeastern, or of any other border. 
I resist, to-day and forever, and to the end, any pro|)i>- 
sition to add any foreign territory, south or west, north 
or east, to the States of this Union, as they a e consti- 
tuted and held together under the Constitution. I do 
uot want the colonies of England on the north; and as 
little do I want the population of Mexico on the south. 
I resist and reject all, and all with equal resoliitioD. 
Therefore I say, that, if the question were put to me to- 
day, whether I would take peace under the present 
Btat« ot the country, distressed as it is, during the ex- 
iateace yf a war o4ioHs fts (iiis is, uuder cJvgumstftBcei 
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BO afflietive as now exist to humanity, and so dlsturblDg 
to the business of those whom 1 represent, I say stili, if 
it were put to me whether I would have peace, with 
new States, I would say. No! uo! And that because. 
Sir, ill my judgment, there is no necessity of being 
driven into that dilctuma. , . . 

But we heav gentlemen say, We luusi. have some ter- 
ritory, the people dentunU it I ileiiy it, at least. 1 seo 
DO proof o[ it whatever I do not doubt that there are 
Individuals ot an enterprising eliaraeter, disposed to 
emigrate, who know nothing aliout Mew Mexico but 
that it i.-i f r oft, and nothing about California tut that 
il is still farther o If, who are tiled ot the dull pursuitii 
of E^riculture and of eivil life; that there are hundreds 
and thousands of siicli persons lo whom whatsoever is 
new and distant is attnu^ivu Tliey feel the spirit of 
bordorerri, and the spirit of a borderer, I lake it, is to 
be tolerably iMini«nted with hiH condition whei-e he is, 
until Homebody goes \a> refjions beyond him; and then 
he is all ea};erne.ss lo take up his traps and go still far- 
ther than he who has thus got in advaueeof him. With 
such men ttie desire to emigrate is an irresistible paa- 

But it is said we must take territory for the sake ol 
peace. We must take territory It ia the will of the 
President. If we do not now lake what he offers, we 
may fare worse. Mr, I'olk will talie no less, that he is 
fixed upon. He is immovable, He--has^put— down — 
his— foot! Well, Sir, ho put it down upon "Hfty-four 
forty," but it didn't stay I speak ol the President, as 
ot all Presidents, without disrespoel I know of no 
reason why his opinion and his will, his purpose, de- 
clared to be final, should control us, any more than our 
purpose, from equally conscientious motives, and under 
as high responsibilities, should coutrot him. We think 
he is firm, and wili not be moved. . I should he sorry. 
Sir, very sorry,' indeed, that we should entertain more 
respect for the iirmness of the individual at the head of 
the government than we entertain lor our own firmness. 
He stands out against us. Do we fear to stand out 
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agaiast liiiii ? For one, I do not. It appears to me to 
be a slavish doctrine. For one, lam willing to meet 
the issue, and go to tlie people all over this broad land. 
Shall we take peace without new States, or refuse peace 
without new States? I will stand upon that, and trust 
the people. And I do that because I think it is right, 
and because I h ive no distrust of the people. , , . 

My first agency in matters of lliia.kind was upon the 
proposition for admitting Texas into this Union. Tbat 
J thought it my duty to oppose, upon the general 
ground of opposing all forraalion of new States out of 
foreign territory, and, I may add, and I ought to add in 
justice, of Slates in whicli slaves were to be represented 
in the Congress of the United Stales I was opposed to 
this on the ground of- its inequality. . . . 

1 say. Sir, that, according to my conscientious con- 
viction, we are now fixing on the Constitution of the 
United States, and its frame of government, a mon- 
strosity, a disHguration. an enormityl Sir, 1 hardly 
dare (rust myself, I don't know but I may be under 
some delusion. It may be the weakness of my eyes that 
forms thi? monstrous apparition. B ;t, if I may trost 
myself, If 1 ean persuade myself that I am in my right 
mind, then it does appear to me that we In this Senate 
have been and are acting, and are likely to be acting 
hereiiltur, and immediately, a part whith will form the 
most remarkable epoch in l.he history of oureountry. I 
hold it to be enormous, fl^rant, an outrage upon all 
the principles ot popular republican government, and 
on the elementary provisions of the Constitution under 
which we live, and which we have sworn to support. 

But then. Sir, what relieves the case from this enor- 
mity? What is our reliance? Why, it is that ne stipu- 
late that these new States shall only be broufrht in at a 
suitable time. And pray, what is to constitute tlie suit- 
ableness of time? Who is to judge of it? ',1 tell you. 
Sir, that suitable time will come when the preponder- 
ance of party power here makes it necessary to bring 
in new States. Ee assured it will be a suitable tiwo 
yrhtn votea are wanted Is this Senate. . . i 
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Sir. we Lake New Mexico anil California; who la weak 
enough to suppose that there is an endV Don't we hear 
it avowed every day, thai it would be proper also lo 
takfSonora, Tamaulipas, and other provinces of North- 
ern MexicoV-iWho thinks ihit tlie hungur tor dominion 
will stop here gt ilselfV It is said, to be sure, that our 
presunt acquisition will prove so lean and unsalisfae- 
lory, that we shall seek no turther. In niy judgment. 
we may as well say of a rapacious animal, that, if he 
has made one unproductive hunt, he will not try for a 
hetter foray. . . . 

. . . Have they [the inhabitants of New Mexico 
atidOalJforuiaj any DOtlonof our institntions.orof any 
free iustitutions? Have tln'y any notion of jmpular gov- 
ornaientT Not the slightest! Not the slightest on earth! 
When the question is asked. What will be their eonsti- 
tution? it is farcical t> talk of such people making a 
constitution for themselves. They do not know the 
meaning of the term, tliey do not know its import. 
They know nothing at all abont It; ami I tan tell yon, 
Sir. that wh«ii they are niaiic»1'erritoi-y, anil ai-e to Iw 
m:ide a -Slate, such a constitntion as tlic executive 
power of this government may Lhiuk lit to send them 
will bo sent, and will be adopl/^d The constitution of 
tiur fellow citizens oi Nuw Mexico will be framed in 
the city of Washington. . 

Mr President, lor a good many years I have struggled 
in opi)ositioD to everything which I thought tcnilcd to 
Strengthen the arm of executive iKiwer. I think it is 
growing more and more formidable every day. And I 
think that by yielding to it in this, as in other instances, 
we give it a strength which it will lie difficult hereafter 
to resist. 1 think It is nothing less than the fear oF ex- 
ecutive power which induces \m to acquiesce in the 
acquisition of Iflrritory; fear, fear, and nothing else. 

In the little part which I have acted in public life, it 
has been my purpose to maintain the people of the 
United States, what the Constitution designed to make 
them, one people, one in interest, one in character, and 
one in political feeling. If we depart from that, we 
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break it all up. What sympathy can there be between 
thu people of Mexico and CiilUorniaand the inhabitanta 
of the Valley of Ihu Mississippi and the Eaaleru Slates 
in tbe choice o[ a President? Uo they know the same 
manV Do tliey concur in any general constitutional 
prineipitay Not at all, 

Ariiilrary governmcnUt may have territories and dis- 
tant posHUSsions. bccanse ai'l>iLrary (rovenmieiits may 
rule lliern by dilTurent laws and different Hy.stems. 
Russia may rule in tlio Ukraine and tlie provinces ol 
the (Kaunas us and Kanilsdiatka by different codes, or- 
dinani»iH, or nka.ses. We can do no such thing. They 
luusl bu or us. jHirt o( iiM, or else strangers, 

I think I SUM that in progress which will distignre and 
dclorni tho Constitution. While these territories re- 
main icrritorios, Uiny will be a trouble and an aniioy- 
HUCCi tlioy will draw alter thcni vast expenses; they 
will probably require as many troops as we have main- 
laiued during the last twenty years to defend tliem 
against the Indian tribes. We must maintain an army 
!it ttiat iuimeuso distance When they shall become 
Slates, Ihcy will be still more likely to give us trouble. 

I think I see a course iidopted which is likely to turn 
the ConsLitnCion of tho land Into a deformed monster, 
into a uurso rallier than a blessing; iu fact, a frame of 
au unequal governmiint. not founded on popular rep- 
resentation, not founiled on equality, but on the 
grossest incqnalily; and 1 think that the proeoss will go 
on, or that there is danger that it will go on, until this 
Union shall all to pieces. 1 resist it, to, day and always! 
Whoever falters or whoever Hi " 



I know, Sir, that all the portents are discouraging. 
Would ti>(5oil I could auspicate good iuBuencesI Would 
to God that those who think with me, and myself, couli) 
hope for stronger snppoi'tl Would that we could stand 
where we desire to stand, i see the signs are sinister. 
Itui, witli few, or alone, my position is Uxed. If there 
were lime. I would gladly awaken Ihe eouutry. I be- 
lieve the country might be awakened, although it may 
' bu loo late for mysell, supported or unsupported, by 
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tho Ulej^iiigs of God, I stiall do my duty 1 se,o. well 
eiiun);liiill the ailfei-sn indications lint I am sustained 
by 11 di«ii aiiit u couscieatioiia sense of duty; aud whHa 
HUpiiorted by lliat fealiug; aud while such great inter' 
ests AIM at stalie, I defy auguries, and ask no oineu but 
niy nouNli'y'8 cause!-- fVeftater's Works. Vol. V., pp. 
2r>9. 280. 281. ySi. 2N!i, 'J-M. Wi, 297, 398, S?39, 301 

KxtraclB from Calhoun's speecli on llie wa"" 
witli Mexico, Jan. 4, 1848: 

. , Ltd proposes, wlmu they have thus formed a 
(jjovrtrnuieiLt. uniier the eucouragement and protection 
of our armj', to obtain peace by a treaty with the gov- 
erunient thus formed, which shitil give us ample in- 
demnity tor the past and security tor the futureVI 
must say 1 am at a loss to aee how a free and independ- 
ent republic can be established in Mexico under the 
protection aud authority of its conquerors, f can 
readily understand how an aristocracy or a despotic 
government might be. but how a free republican gov- 
ernnjent can be so established, uu ler such circum- 
stances, is to me incomprehensible. "^ liad always sup- 
posed that such a government must be the spontaneous 
wish of the people; that it must emanate from the hearts 
of the people, and be supported by their devotion to it, 
without support from abroad. But it seems that these 
are antiquated notions, obsolete ideas, aud that free 
popular governments may be made under the authority 
and protection ot a conqueror. 

y/13ut suppose the difficulties surmounted, how can wo 
make a free government in Mexico? Where are the 
materials? 'It is to be, 1 presume, a confederated kov- 
ernment like their former. Where is the intelligence 
in Mexico for the construction and preservation of such 
a government? It is what she has been aiming at for 
more than twenty years, but so utterly incompetentare 
her people for the task, that it has been a complete 
failure from lirst to last. . . \' 

The next reason assigned is, that either holding 
Mexico as a province, or incorporating her into the 
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Union, would be uoprecedenteii by any example in our 
history; We have conquered many of the neighbormg 
tribes of Indians, but we have never thought of holding 
them in subjection, or of incorporating them'into our 
Union. They have been loft as an indopeadenc people 
in the midst of us, or been driven bacic into the forests. 
' Nor have we ever incorporated into the Union any but 
the Caucasian race. iTo incurporace Mexico would be 
the lirst departure of the kind; for more than half of its 
population are pure Indians, and by far the lai^er por- 
tion of the residue mixed blood, I protest against the 
incorporation of such a. people. Ours is the goyern- 
ment of the white Man, . . . 

, The next remaining reasons assigned, that it would 
tie in conflict with the genius and character of our gov- 
ernment, and, in the end, subversive of our free insti- 
tutions, are intimately connected, and 1 shall consider 
them together. 

That it would be contrary to the genius and character 
of our government, and subversive of our free popular 
institutions, to hold Mexico as a subject province, is a 
proposition too clear tor ai^ument before a body so en- 
lightened as the Senate. You know the American con- 
atitntioQ too well, you have looked into history, and are 
too well acquainted with the fatal effects which large 
provincial possessions have ever had on the institutions 
of free states, to need any proof to satisfy you how hos- 
tile it would be to the institutions of this country, to 
hold Mexico as a subject province. There is not an ex. 
ample on record of any free state holding a provinceof 
the same extent and population,, without disastrous 
consequences. "^The nations conquered and held as a 
province, have, in lime, retaliated by destroying the 
liberty of their conquero rs. through the corrupting effect 
of eJtlfinded patronage and irresponsible power.-' Such, 
certainly, would be our case. WThe conquest of Mexico 
would add BO vastly to the patronage of this govevn- 
ment, that it would absorb the whole powers of the 
States; the Union would become an imperial power, and 
Ibe States reduced to mere subordinate corporations. 
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Bat the evil would not end Ihere; the process would go 
on, nnd Llie power trausfeniid [[om tlie Stales to the 
Uuioii, would be traiisti^rreil ffom the Lcgialative De- 
partment to the Executive. A.II the immeiiae patron- 
age which holding it as a province would create.^the 

. mainteuauce of a large army, to hold it in subjection, 
aod ihe appointment of a multitude of civil officers 
Decessary lo govern it.— would be vested in him. The 
great influence wh^ch it would give the President, 
would he the means of controlling the Legislative De- 
partment, and subjecting it to his dictation, especially 
when comhined witli the principle of proscription 
which has now become the established practice of the 
government. The struggle to obtain the Presidential 
chair would become proportionately great — so great aa 
to destroy the freedom of elections. The end would be 

^anarchy or despotism, as certain as I am now address- 
ing the Senate. . . . 

Nor are the reasons less weighty against incorporat- 
ing her into the Union. As far as law is concerned, 
this ia eaaily done. All that is necessary is to establish ~ 
a territorial government tor the several States in Mexi- 
co, — of which there are upwards of twenty, — to appoint 
governors, judges, and maglsti-ates. and to give to the 
population a subordinate right of making laws, we de- 
fraj'ing the cost of the goiernraent. So far as legisla- 
tion goes, the work will be done; but there would be a 
gi-eat difference between these territorial governments, 
and those which we have heretofore established within 
our own limits. These are only the ofTsets of our own 
people, or foreigners from the same countries from 
which our ancesfora came.\/The first settlers in the 
territories are too few in number to form and support 
a government of their own, and are under obligation to 
the government of the United States for forming one for 
them, and defraying the expense of maintaining it; 
knowing,as theydo, that when they have sufficient popu- 
lation, they will be permitted to form a constitution for 
themselves, and be admitted as members of the Union. 
During the period of their territorial government, no 
force is necessary to keep them in a state of subjection. 
J2 
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The case will be entirely differeat with these Mexican 
territofli'S; vvticn.jou rormthemyou niiisi liavepowurrii' 
armies to hold them in 8iibjec;tioii. wi!h all tlieoxpenses 
Incident to aiippoi'tiiig them. Tou may call them terri- 
tories, but they would, in reality, be but proviDces un- 
der auo the r name, and would involve the country in 
all the difRcultics and dangei-s wliich I have airmail; 
shown would i-csult from boldinjt the country in thai 
condition. How lont; this slate of thing«-wou1d hiaC, 
before tiiey would l>e litteU to be incorporated into the 
llnion as States, we may form some ide i, from similar 
instances with which we ui*c familiar. . . . 

But suppose this difTiculty removed. Suppose their 
hostility should cease, and ihoy should lx:cu me desirous 
of being incorporated into our Union. Ought we to ad- 
mit them? Are the Mcticans lit to be politically asso- 
ciated with us? Are they tit not only to f;i)vero them- 
selves, but for governlQj; u.s also? Arc any of you, 
Senators, willing that your State should constitute a 
■/member of a Union, of which twenty odd Mexican 
States, mare than one thii-d of tlie whole, would be a 
part, the far greater part of the inhabitants of which are 
pure indlatls. not equal in intelligence and elevation ot 
character to the Cherokees, Choctaws, or any of our 
Southern Indian tribes? . , , 

But of the few nations who have been so fortunate as 
lo adopt a wise constilui.ion, stilt fewer have had the 
wisdom long to preserve one. It is harder to preserve 
than to obtain liberty. After years ot prosperity, the 
tenure by which it is held is but too often- forgotten; 
and 1 tear. Senators, that such is the case with us. . . . 

I have now shown. Senators, that the conquest of 
Mexico, and holding it as a subject province, or incor- 
porating it into our Union, is iiablo to the many and 
irresistable objection assigned in the first resolution. 
. . . —Callioua, W'lrka. ybt. IP. pp. 405, 410, 411, 
412, 414, 415. 41S. 417. 418. 

The following exfracfa from A. H. Stephens' 
ipeechoa, in 1S40, will show the attitude of the 
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Southern Whigs on the subject of exteiwion of 
territory: 

. . (*^amiioenemy to the extension of ourdomain, 
or the enlargement ot the boundaries of the Republic. 
Far from it. I trust the day is noming, and not far 
distant, when tlie whole continent will be ours; when 
our institutions shall be diffused and cherished, and re- 
publican goTernme at felt and enjoyed throughout the 
length and breadth of the laud— frona the far south to 
the extreme north, and from ocean to ocean. That this 
is our ultimate destiny, if wise counsels prevail, I con- 
fidently believe. But it is not to be accomplished by 
the sword. Mr. Chairman, republics nerer spread by 
arms. We can only properly enlarge by yoluntary ac- 
cessions, and should only attempt to act upon our 
neighbors by setting them a good example. In this way 
only Is the spirit of our institutions to be diffused as the 
leaven until "the whole lump is leavened." This has 
been the history ot our silent but rapid progress, thus 
far. In this way Louisiana with its immense domain 
was acquired. In this way we got Oregon, connecting 
us with the Pacific. In this way Texas, up to the Rio 
Grande, might have been added; and in this way the 
Californias, and Mexico herself, in due time may be 
merged in one great republic. . . . 

"Be it there/ore Iteaolvcd by the Senate and House of 
Repreaentativea of ti.e United States of Am. Hca in 
Congress assembled, That the present war with Mexico 
is not waged with a view to conquest, or the dismem- 
berment of that republic by the acquisition ot any por- 
tion ot. ^er territory. 

■'Be ic further Mesolved by the authority aforesaid. 
That it is the desire of the United States that hostilities 
should terminate upon terms honorable to both parties ; 
embracing a liberal settlement on our part of the ques- 
tions growing out ot the proper and riglittui boundary 
of Texas, and a full recognition and proper provision 
on her part to be made for all the just claims of our 
citizens against that country; the whole to be adjusted 
by n^otiation, to be instituted and effected according 
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totheooDStitutionalformsot each Gorertiment respect- 
ively."— Jofiiisfon and Browne, Life of A. H. Stephens, 
pp. 205, 311. 

i The foilowing extracts mark the Bentimente 
of the Northern Whigs, who accepted Seward 
as their leader: 

. . . General Cass has been presenled as the ad- 
ministration candidate. Shall we adopt him? We 
want peace with all the world, but he is the candidate 
ol the administration which has plunged us into war, 
aad baa declared himself in favor of swallowing the 
whole of Mexieo.fwhile Uie Whigs are opposed to the 
occupation of any" part of her territory, (^ar is the 
bane of republics, and wars of conquest will inevitably 
transform them into despotisms, . . . 
L The party of slavery maintains its military defenses, 
and cuitiFates the martial spirit, for it knows not the 
day nor the hour when a standing army will not be nec- 
essary to suppress and extirpate the insurrectionary 
bondsmen. 

The party, of freedom cherishes peace, because its 
sway is sustained by the consent of a happy and grate- 
ful people. 

The party of' slavery fortifies itself by adding new 
slave-bound duniain on fraudulent pretexts and with 

The party of freedom is content and moderate, seek- 
ing only a just enlargement of tree territory. . , . 

We have reached a new stage in our national career. 
It is that of territorial aggrandizement. Extended 
jurisdiction is an element of national strength, if the 
moral condition of the people he sound; of national 
weakness. If th..t condition be unsound, . . . 
, 1 want no war. I want no enlargement of temtory, 
sooner than it would come if we wi-re conlented with a 
"laaateriy inaetivity." I abhor war, as I detest slavery. 
I would not give one human life for all the continent 
that remains to be annexed. But I cannot exclude the 
conviction, that the popular passion for territorial 
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aggrandisement la irresistible. Prudence, justice, cow- 
ardice, may check it tor a season, but it will gain 
strength by its subjugation. An American navy is 
holering over Vera Cruz, An American army is at the 
heart of what was Mexico. Let the Oregon question be 
settled when it may, it will, nevertheless, come back 
again.® Our population is destined to roll i(s resistless 
waves to the icy barriers of the north, and to encounter 
oriental civilization on the shores o! the Paoiflc. The 
monarchs of Europe are to have no rest, while they 
have a colony remaining on this continent. France has 
already sold out, Spain has sold out. We shall see 
how long before England inclines to follow their ex- 
ample. It behooves us, then, to qualify ourselves for 
our mission. We must dare our destiny. We can do 
this and can only do it by early measures which shall 
effect the abolition of slavery, without precipitancy, 
without oppression, without injuslico to slaveholders, 
without civil war, with the consent of mankind, with 
theapprobationoE Heaven. . . . — Seward, Works, 
Vol. III., pp. 287, 296, 408. 409. 

Thus. Corwin, of Ohio, in perhaps his most 
celebrated speech, of Feb. 11, 1847, on the 
Mexican War, utters the following sentiments 
in regard to territorial acquisitions: 

. . . All I ask of them is, not to require this Gov- 
ernment to protect them with that banner consecrated 
to war waged for principles— eternal, enduring truth. 
Sir, it is not meet that our old flag should throw its 
protecting folds over expeditions for lucre or for land. 
But you still say, you want room for your people.- This 
has been the plea of every robber-chief from Nimrod to 
the present hour. I dare say, when Tamerlane de- 
scended from his throne built of seventy thousand 
human skulls, and marched his ferocious battallions to 
further slaughter, I dare say he said, "I want room." 
Bajazet was another gentleman of kindred tastes and 
wants wi:th us Anglo-Saxuus— he "wanted room." 
Alexander, too, the mighty "Macedonian madman," 
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when he wandered with his Greeks to the plains ol 
India, and fought a bloody battle on the very ground 
where recently England and the Sikhs engaged in strife 
for " room," was no doubt in quest of some California 

". . . Sir, there is a i erj signihcant appendix it is 
this: The descendants of the Greeks— of Alexin iei 3 
Greeks — are now governed bj a desceudint of Attila' 
Mr. President, while we aie hghtmg for room let us 
ponder deeply this appeii 1i\ 

Mr. Presideut, this aoeasv desire to augment our t^r 
ritory has depraved tlie moial sense and blunted the 
otherwise Keen sagacity ot our people What hia be(,n 
the fate of all nalions who hate acted upon the dea 
that they must adraiice' Out young Oiatora cherish 
this notion with a fervid but fatally m stake n zeal 
They call it by the mysterious name of destiny Our 
destiny," they say is "onward, and heuce thej argue, 
with ready sophistry, the propriety of seizing upon any 
territory and any people that may lie in the way of our 
"fated" advaace. , . . 

Mr. President, if the history of our race has estab- 
lished any truth, it is but a confirmation of what is 
written, " the way of the transgressor is hard." Inor- 
dinate ambition, wantoning in power, and spurning the 
humble maxims of justice has— ever has— and ever shall 
end in ruin. Strength cannot always trample upon 
weakuess — the humble shall bee.ialted, the bowed down 
will at length be lifted up. It is by faith in the law of 
strict justice, and the practice of its precepts, that 
nations alone can be saved. All the annals of the 
human race, sacred and profane, are written over with 
this great truth, in characters of living light. It is my 
tear, my fixed belief, that in this invasion, this war 
with Mexico, we have forgotten this vital truth. . . . 

But, Mr. President, if further acquisition of territory 
is to be the result either of conquest or treaty, then I 
scarcely know which ahouid be preferred, external war 
with Mexico, or the hazards of internal ccininiotion vA 
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home, which last, I fear, may come if another province 
ia to be added to our territory. . . . — Morrow, 
Life of Thos. Conoin. pp. 306. 308, 311, 312. 
QUF.STIONS, 

(1) Did President Folk believe the Me:iican war just? 
(21 What reasons rlid he give? 3! Give names of those 
wlio differed from him. (4| Wjiat waa the relation 
between anaexation and the war with Mexico? (5) 
Was the war wasted for conquest? (6| Uo all ajtree in 
this view? (7) What law piijvails in conriuered terri- 
tory? (8) How can yon explain the attiiuiie of Ver- 
mont? |U) Give iu reasons for ajiprovinff acqiiisilton 
of territory? (lOi Onrajiare the views of Vermont and 
Rhode Island. (11| Why did they ivnlrvct the sen- 
ators, and only rcg '»■«( ilinir roprojoiilatives to vote in 
a certain way? (lai What new view was presented by 
Virginia? (18) Ex|)lain the reasons for the difference? 

{1) Draw a map to show tmundnry line <lrawa 
between the United Stales and Mexico by the treaty. 
(2) What was to becomi; of the inhabitants of the con- 
quered territory? (8), What was to be done with the 
territory' annexed? (4) Whiiti-lates and territories now 
exist made out of this terriUfry? 

(1) Outline the points in Webster's speeeh. (3) What 
reasons iloes he give for o|i]>i>sing annexation of terri- 
tory? (3) What does he think of the position of Presi- 
dent Polk? (4) What relaiiun docs he imply exists 
between the departments of government! (5) What 
elTeut does he expect annexa ion of distrii't teriitory 
will have on the Constitnlion? (6) Why might Eng- 
land, but not the United States, hold colonics? (7) Do 
his ai^nments apply to any (inestions of today? (8) 
Compare Calhoun's speech with Webster's. (9) Whicli 
seems to you the stronger? (10) How do you explain 
the fact that Calhoiia was for Texas annexation and 
against that of California? (II) Do Webster and Cal- 
houn seriously disi^reo on any fundamental qucsiions? 
(13) E:(plain the reasons for tlicir apparent harmonyat 
this time. (18) How does Stephens differ from Web- 
ster? (14) Wherein do they jutree? (1&) Who. stands 
for the Northern Whigs? (i6i WbiU was their position 
on the war and annexati'm? (17) How did Seward 
and Webster differ? (18) Which one has proved the 
best prophet? (19) Trace the vic;ws of Corwin. (20) 
What peenliar quality in the extracts from his speeches 
impresses you? 

(1) Make an outline to show ideas favoring acquisi- 
tion of territoi-y. (3) Opposing. (3) Discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the two views, in the abstract, judged by 
history. (4) Write an essay on territorial expaDsioQ, 
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Orfgoo Columbia river dlscoTered by Capt. 
&ra>,n02 LBsiiaand Clark eKpiore,iaM-I«B. 
Astoria founded, 1811. Treaty with Great 
Britain for joint occupancy, 1818. Renewed, 
1327 Notice of ending of Joint occupancy, 1846. 
Cry of "M° iff or fight" raised, 1841-1815. 
Boundarv8eltledoiil9°,l9ia. A terrtlory, 18*8. 
A Btate, 18&e, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 

In tliia study extracts wliicli will throw fur- 
ther light on the acquisition of California are 
continued, and in addition matter is introduced 
that aids in an understanding of the dispute 
over the possession of the Oregon conntry. 
President Polk's request that 52,000,000 be 
set aside for his use in negotiating a treaty of 
peace with Mexico led to one of the longest 
and most bitter discussions in all our history. 
The request was tirst made in 18i6, but tlie 
bill failed of passage in the Senate. In 18i7 
the bill carried $3,000,000 and was debated 
for months. Various amendments were pro- 
posed, the most famous of which was made by 
David Wilmot, known in history as the "Wil- 
mot Proviso." Several extracts have bet-n 
introduced to show the degree of sectional ex- 
citement aroused by this Proviso. The main 
issue as will be seen by a study of the extracts 
turned on the question of the institutions 
which should prevail in any territorial acqnisi- 
tions which might he made. Many men were 
80 impressed with the impossibility of reaching 
Huy satisfactory decision that they were anx- 
ious that no territory should be acquired. 
Again it will be noticed that Webster and Cal- 
houn locked horns ovtr the question whether' 
the Constitution exteuded to the territories or 
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only to the states- For the first time in our 
history the power to govern territories was 
fully and carefully considered. No satisfactory 
conchiaion was found, and after the develop- 
ment of many doctrines — among others 
"Squatter Sovereignty" — the entire question 
was temporarily adjourned in the great com- 
promise of 1850. Tlio Oregon controversy 
was closely connected with the Mexican war. 
Mexico may have been more aggreseive in hor 
course than she otherwise would have been, 
since she hoped to tind an ally in England, 
due to the difficulty with the United Stales 
over tlie Oregon boundary. But a compromise 
was made with England, thus leaving Mexico 
to carry on the contest with the United States 
by her own means with the well known result 
of losing a laree portion of her territory. This 
Study may well be introduced by extracts from 
the Message of President Polk who doubtless 
had a greater part iu bringing on the Mexican 
^ar than any other one man. 

August 8, 1840, President Polk sent the 
following message to Congress: 

I iovite your attenLiun to the propriety oF making an 
appropriation to provide for any expenditure whicli 
it may be necessary to make in mlvance for tiie purpose 
of settling all our difficulties with tlic Mexican Republic, 
It is my sincere desire to terminate, as it was originally 
to avoid, the existing war with Mexico by a peace just 
and honorable to both parties. It is probable that llio 
chief obstacle to be sarmouiited in accomplishing this 
desirable object will he the adjustment of a boundary 
between the two Republics which shall prove satisfy- 
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tory and conveaient to both, and such aa neither will 
hereafter be inclined to disturb. In the adjustment of 
this boundary we ought to pay a fair equivalent (or any 
concessions which may be made by Mexico. 

Under these circumstauces, and considering the other 
complicated questions to be settled by negotiation with 
the Mexican Republic, I deem it important that a sura 
of money should be placed under the control of the 
Eseeutive to be advanced, if need be, to the Govern- 
ment of that Republic immediately after their ratilica- 
tion of a treaty. It might be inconvenient tor the 
Mexican Government to wait fur the whole sum the 
payment of which may be stipulated by this treaty 
until it could be ralilied by our Senate and an appro- 
priation be carried into effect made by Congress. In- 
deed, the necessity t >f this delay might defeat the 
object altogether. The disbursement of this mojiey 
would of course he accounted for, not as secret-service 
money, but like other expenditures. 

Two precedents for such a proceeding exist in our 
past history, during the admlnislrution of Mr. Jeff r- 
sou, to which I would call your attention; On the 26th 
of February, 1803, an act was passed appropriating 
t2,0O0,006 "for the purposeofdofi'aying any extraordin- 
ary expenses which may be incurred in the intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations." "To 
be applied under the direction of the President of the 
United States, who shall cause an account of the expen- 
diture thereof to be laid before Congress as soon as 
may be;" and on the 13th of February, 1806, an appro- 
priation was made of t^e same amount and in the same 
terms. In neiiher case was the money actually drawn 
from the treasury, and I should hope that tlie result in 
this respect might be similar on the pi-escnt occasion, 
although Ihe appropriation may prove to be indispen- 
sable in accomplishing the object. I would, therefore, 
recommend the passage of alawapproprLating S2,000,- 
900 (o be placed at the disposal of the Executive tor the 
purpose which I hare indicated. 

In order to prevent all ' misapprehension, it is my 
duty to state that, anxious as I am to terminate the ex- 
isting war with the least iwssible delay. It will contiau^ 
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to be prosecuted ivith the utmost vigor until a treaty of 
peace shall be signed by the parties and ratifled by tie 
Mexican Republic. — Richardson, Messages and Docu- 
ments, Vol. IV, pp. 4S9. 460. 

Senator Sevier (A.rb.) moved this reaolntion, 
in conformity to tlie request in tlje preaidetit'a 



"Be it enacted, etc.. Tiiat a sum of money, not 
exceeding Throe Millions of Dollars, be, and the same 
is hei'oby, appropriaied, tor the purpose of defraying 
any extraoi'dinary expenses which may be incurred in 
order to bring the existing war with Mexico to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion, to be paid out of any money 
in the Ti'easury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
same to be applied tinder the direction of the President 
of the United States, who shall cause an account of the 
expenditure thereof to be laid before Congress as soon 
as may be." 

Td discDSBing it he sajs: 

In makinj^ peace, of course the United States would 
expeet Ut receive iiiilemnity, to some extent at least, for 
the expenses of the war, and they would expect also the 
payment of the claims held by our citij^ens against the 
Republicof Mexieo, and this indemnity was expected in 
the shape of territory, lie was not authorized to slate 
precisely what territory this Government would re- 
quire, but ho supposed that no Senator would think 
that they ought to get loss than New Mexico and Upper 
California. lie did not suppose that a treaty of peace 
with less than this would ever pass that body. 

Senator Berrien (Ga.) gave notice tbat lie 
would move tlie following amendment at tlie 
proper time: 

" Providi-d. alu-aya. And it is hereby declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of Congress in making this 
appropriation, that the war with Me xi«:o ought not to 
be prosecuted by this Government with any view to 
the dismemberment of that Itupublic, or to the acquit 
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Hon by conquest of any portion of her territory; thai 
this GoverumeuL ever desires Co maintain and preserve 
peaceful and friendly relations with all nations, and 
particularly with the neighboring Republic of Meiieo, 
will always be ready to enter into negotiations, with a 
view to terminate the present unhappy conflict on 
terms which shall secure the just rights and preserve 
uiviolate the national honor of the United States and 
Of Mexico-— £cn(on, Vol. XV. pp. 40. 41, 42. 

Mr. "Wilmot {a democrat from Pa.) moved 
the following aa an amendment, on August 8, 
1846: 

Provided, That, as an express and fundamental con- 
dition to the acquisition of any territory from the Re- 
public of Mexico by the United States, by virtue of any 
treaty which may be negotiated between them, and to 
be used by the executive of moneys herein appropriated, 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory, except for crime, 
whereof the party shall first be duly convicted. — Ibid, 
Vol. XV, p. 64S. 

Mr. Morehead discnaaed the plan of acquisi- 
tion of territory and its reaults aa follows: 

. . . What else do you acquire? You will have 
acquired a large number of the population of Mexico, 
an ignorant, a fanatic, a disorderly people— a popula- 
tion having none of the elements of character in 
Boramon with the people of this country — a popula- 
tion sprung from a different origin, having none of the 
blood ot the Anglo-Saxons running in their veins— a 
people diflering fr(pm yoii in origin, in character, in 
feeling, and in principles— having nothing in common 
with you. .What are you to do with themJQAre you to 
govern them as you do your slaves in those States which 
now toleratfi the institution of slavery? Are you to 
treat them as serfs belonging to the land which you ac- 
quire, as attached to the soil ? Or will you put them on 
% level with the people of this country? Will you give 
Uiem the privileges which your people enjoy, and en- 
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able them to regulate and control the destinies of (he 
Goveromenl? Will you elevale them to the character 
of citizens of tlie UniWd Slates, thongh it is now uoi- 
Toi'sally believed that the people of Mexico are entirely 
destitute of the capacity of self government. — Benton, 
Abridgments. Vol. XVI., p. 54. 

Mr. David Wilmot [Penn.] diacusaed hia of- 
fered amendment in tliese worda: 

Sir, it will be recollected hy all present, that at the 
last session of this Congress, an amendment was moped 
to a bill of similar character by me, in the form of a 
proviso, by which slavery should be forever excluded 
from aoy territory tliat might be subsequently acquired 
by the United Statijs from the llepablic of Mexico. 

Sir, permit mo to say, that upon that occasion that 
proviio was sustained hy a very decided majority of 
this House. Nay, sir, more; it was sustained, if I mis- 
take not, by a majority of the Bepubtican party on this 
floor. And I am prepared to show, I think, that the 
entire South were then willing to acquiesce in what ap- 
peared to be, and, so far as the action of this House is 
concerned, in what was the legislation, will, and declar- 
ation of this Union on the subject. It passed in this 
House. Sir, there were no threats of disunion sounded 
in our ears. It passed here and it went to the Senate, 
and it was the judj^ment of the public, and of many 
men well informed, that had it not been defeated thera 
for the want of time, it would have passed that body 
and become the established law of the land. 

Yes! no anathemas were fulminated against me then. 
I was not then denounced as an abolitionist by the cor- 
respondence of the " Union," as I have been since, and 
from which charge I intend to vindicate myself. 

What, then, do we ask? Sir, we ask the neutrality of 
this government on this question of slavery. 

. . . I stand by every compromise of the Constitu- 
tion. I adhere to its letter and its spirit. And I would 
never invade one single right of the South. 

. . . But, we are told, California is ours. And all 
we ask in the North is, that the character of its territory 
be preserved. It is free; and it is part of the cstab- 
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lished law of nations and all public law that when it 
sliall come into this Union, all laws there existing, not 

foree; this fundamental law, which prohibits slavery 
in California will he in forOR, tiiis timdamental law 
which prohibits slavery in New Mexico, will be 
in force. Shall the South invade it? Shall the 
South make this government an instrument for 
the violation of its ncntrality, and for the eslab- 
lishmcnt of slavery 'in Ihnsa leirilories, in defiance 
of law? That is the question. There is no question of 
abolition here, Sir. It is a qnesl.ion whether the South 
shall be permitted by aggression, by invasion of right, 
by subduing free territories and planting slavery upon 
it, to wrest this territory to the accomplishment of its 
own seetional purposes and sehemes^ — Benton, Abridg- 
ments, XVI., pp. 55, 56. 

John O. Calhoun [S. C] said: 

... We were told, and he was tearful that ap- 
pearances too well J us tified-the assertion, that all parties 
in the non-slavehokiing portion of the Union insisted 
that they should liiivo the exclusive control of this ac- 
quired lerritory— that such provision should be made 
as should exclude those who arc intei-ested in the insti- 
tutions of the South from a participation in the advan- 
tages to be derived from the application of these 
institutions to the territory thus acquired. 

How, then, do we stand in retercoce to this territorial 
question— this public domain of ours? Why, sir, what 
is it? It is the common property of the States of this 
Union. They are lial led " the territories of the United 
State.s." And what are the United States but the States 
niiil.ed?*Sir, the-sn Territories ai-e the property of the 
States united^ held jointly for their common use. ' And 
is it consistent with justice, is it consistent with equal- 
ity. Miat any portion of tiui partners, outnumbering 
another portion, shall oust them of this common prop- 
erty of theirs— shall pass any law which sliall proscribe 
the citizens of other portions of the Union from emi- 
grating with their property to the Territories of the 
United States? Would that be consistent, can it be 
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CODxistenl. wILh llie iilea of a common property, held 
joiully for Ibis comuion benefit of all? Would it be so 
cotisideiTd in priviiki life? 

liinolvcd. Tliiit llic Tw-rilnries of the lloited States 
boloiig l.o Ihc Hcveral Stiitiis iMijupiiBina tbia Uiiioa, and 
are biikl by ihuin aij tliuir .{iiitit anil eouituon properly. 

lieMved. That Coiifsrcws. as the joint i^eiit and rep- 
resciiCitivnof tlio Slitlos of this Uiiiou h;i8 no right to 
uiiikt' any law. or (o iU> any ai't. whaUsouvtir, ibitt shall 
direclly, or by its rlTccts, iiiiiku any il seviuiinatiou bu- 
l.wt!(ni the Shitea of Ibis Union, by whidi any of Ihcm 
shall lie deprived of its full unit wiiial right in any lev- 
ritory of the. United Slates acqnii-ed or lo Ih! acquired. 

Resolved. That ihe enaotnient of any law which 
shoiiUI dii-Qetly, or by its clTerls deprive Ihe citizens of 
any of the Status of ihis Union from emigrating, with 
tbeir property, into any of the tcrriforiea of the United 
States, will make hucIi diserimination. and would, there- 
fore. Iw a violation of the Constitution, and the rights 
of the States. [rt>m wliich such citizens emigrated, and 
in derogation '>f that perfect eqnality wliich belong.^^ to 
thena as members of this Union, and would tend direct- 
ly to'subvert the Union itsslt. 

Resolved. That it is a Fundamental principle in our 
political creed, that a people, in forming a Constitution, 
have the uncondltidnal right to form and adopt the 
government which they may think best calculated to 
secure their liberty, prosperity, and happiness; and 
that, iin conformity tbere.o, no othSr condition Is im- 
posed by the Federal Conscitniion on a State, in order 
to be admitted into this Union, except that its Constitu- 
tion shall be republican: and thai the imposition of any 
other by Congress wifuld not only be in violation of the 
Constitution but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests —Benfon, Abridg- 
ments. Vol. XVI., pp. 59. 34. as. se. 

In hia message of December, 1848, President 
Polk summarizcB the results of his adniiuistra- 
tioii : 

Within less than four years the aunexation o( Texas 
to the Union has been consummated-, all conflicting title 
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to the Oregou Territory south of the forty-ninth degree 
ol north latitude, being all that was insisted on by any 
of my predecessors, has been adjusted; and New Mex- 
ico and Upper California have been acquired by treaty. 
The area of these several Territories, according to a 
report carefully prepared by the Commissioner of tha 
(Joneral Land Office, fi'om the most authentic informa- 
tion in his posiea^ioii, and which is herewith transmit- 
ted, contains one million one hundred and ninety-three 
thousand anJ sixty-one sqnare miles, or seren hundred 
and sixty-three million live hundred and filty-nine 
thousand and forty acres; while the area of the remain- 
ing twenty- iue States, and the territory not yet organ- 
ized into States cist oF the Hocky Mountains, contains 
two million fifty-niue thousand five hundred and thir- 
teen square miles, or thirteen hundred and eighteen 
million one hundred and twenty-six thousand and fifty- 
eight acres. ■ These estimates show that the territories 
recently acquii'Cd, and over which our exclusive jiiris- 
diction and dominion have tieen extended, constitute a 
country moi-e than half as large as all that which was 
held by the United States before tiieir acquisition, if 
Oregon be excluded from the estimate, there wiJl still 
remain within the limits of Texas, and California, eight 
himdred and lifty-one thousand live hundred and 
ninety-eight square miles, or live hundred and forty- 
five million twelve thousand seven hundred and twenty 
acres; being an addition equal to more than one-third 
of all the territory, owned by the United States before 
their acquisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as 
gi'oat an extent of territory as the whole of Eui-ope, 
Russia only excepted. The Mississippi, so lately the 
frontier of our country, is now only its center. With 
the a Idition of the late acquisitions, the United States 
are now estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of 
Knrope. . . . 

But to effect these great results, not only California, 
but New Mexico, must be brought under the control of 
regularly organized governments The existing condi- 
tion of California, and of that part of New Mexico 
lying west of the Rio Grande; and without the limits 
of Texas, imperiously demand that Congress should, at 
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its present session, organize terriloi'ial governmeats 

In organizing gorerntaents over tiiese Territories, no 
duty imposed on Congress by the Constitution requires 
tiiat they should legislate on the subject of slavery, 
while their power to do so is not only seriously ques- 
tioned, but denied by many ot the soundest expounders 
of that instrument. Whether Congress shall legislate 
or not, the people of the acquired Territories, when 
assembled in convention to form State Constitutions, 
will possess the sole and exclusive power to determine 
tor themselves whelher slavery shall or shall not exist 
within their limits. If Congress shall abstain from in- 
terfering with the question, the people of these Terri- 
tories will be left free to adjust it us they may think 
pi-oper when they apply for admission as States into the 
Union. No enactment ot Congress could restrain the 
people of any of the sovereign States of the Union, o'.d 
or new, north or south, slaveholdlog or non-slave hold- 
ing, from determining the character of their own do- 
mestic institutions as they may deem wise and proper. 
. . . —Benton, XVI., pp. 360, i6S. SSS. Also in 
Richardson , Messages. 

February 5, 1849, the legislature of Virginia 
adopted a aeriea of resolutiona. For our pur- 
poses the following are the importaut ones: 

■'2. Resolved, unanimoasly. That all territory which 
may be acquired by the arms of the United States, or 
yielded by treaty with any foreign jiower. belongs to the 
several states of this Union, as their joint and common 
property, in which each and all have equal rights; and 
that the enactment, by the Federal Government, of any 
law which should directly, or by its effects, prevent the 
citizens of any state from emigrating, with their pro- 
perty, ot whatever description, into such territory, 
would make a discrimination unwarranted by and in 
violation ot,tho compromises of the constitution, and 
the rights of the states from which such citizens 
emigrated, and in derogation ot that perfect equality 
(hat belongs to the several states as members of thii 
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Union, and would tend directly to subvert tlie UnioD 
itself. . . . 
■'5. Resolved, unanimously. That the passage of the 

J (tbove mentioned proviso makes it the duty of every 

slavehoi Ing state, and of all the oiti/ena thereof, a; 
they va e their dourest privileges, their sovereignty, 
the r n lependence, their rights of property, to take 
firm td and concerted action in this emergency." 
Benlo Alridgments, XVI. p. 398. 

Perl dps tlio most interesting phase of the 
entire discussion ie found in the debate between 
Calhoun and Webster, February 24, 1849. 
The aah'ent points are quoted below, yet iho 
entire discusaion ouglit to be read: 

WKB3TER: . . . Why, .sir, the thing is utterly 
impossible. All the legislatiDn in the world, in this 
generiil form, ccnld not .iccomplish it. , . . Let me 
Gay that in this RonernI sense there is no such thing as 
extending the constitution. The constitution is ex- 
tended over the United States and over nothing else, 
and can extend over nothing else. It cannot be ex- 
tended over anything except over [he old states and 
the new states tliat shall come in hereafter, when they 
do come in, Tlid'eisawantot accuracy of ideas in this 
respect that is quite remarkable among eminent gen- 
tlemen, and especially profeasional and judicial gen- 
tlemen. It seems to be taken for granted that the right 
of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, and every principle 
designed to protect personal liberty, is ex1«nded by 
force of the constitution itself ovcrevei'y new territory. 
That proposition cannot be maintained at all. How do 
you arrive at it by any roa-soningor deduction? It can 
only be arrived at by the loosest of all possible con- 
Htructions.''- It is said this must be so, else the right of 
the habeas corpus would be lost. Und lUbtedly these 
rights must be conferi-ed by law before they can be 
enjoyed in a territory. 

Sir, if the hopes of some gentlemen were realized, 
and Cuba were to become a possession ot the United 
States by cession, does anybody suppose that the 
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habeas corpus and the trial by jury would be established 
in it by the mere act of coBsion? . . . I do not say 
that while we sit here to make laws foe these territor- 
ies, we are not bound by every one of those great 
principles whieh arc intended a-i general securities for 
public liberty. But they do not exist in territories 
until introduced by the authority of Congress. , . . 

CAT.HOUK: . . . Then the single question is, does 
the constitntion extend to the territories, or does it not 
extend to them? Why, the constitution interprels 
itself. It pronounces itself to be the supreme law of 
the land, 

Mk. Webster. What land? 

Mr. Calhoun: The land; the territories of the 
United Slates are a part of tlie land. It is the supreme 
law. not within the limits of the states of Ibis Uniou 
merely, lint wherever olir ll;ig waves — wherever 
our autliority goes, the constitulion in part goes, 
not ail lis pvovisiotis certainly, but all its suitable 
provisions. Why, can we have any authority beyond 
the constitution? I put the question solemnly to 
gentlemen: if the consilluUou does not go there, 
how are we to have any authority or jurisdiotion 
whatever! Is not congress tiie creature of the eonsLitu- 
tion? Does It not hold its existence upon the tcnui'c of 
the continuance of the constltntion; and would It not 
be annihilated upon the destruction of that instrument, 
and the consequent dissolution of this confederacy? 
And shall wc, the creature of the constitution, pretend 
that we have any authority beyond the reach of the 
constitution! . . . 

Webstek. . . This would be tantamount to say- 

ing that the moment territory is attached to the United 
States, all the laws of the United States, as well as tlie 
Constitution of the United States, become the govern- 
ing will of men's conduct, and of the rights of property, 
because tbey are declared to be the law of the land — 
the laws of Congress being the supreme law, aa well as 
the Constitution of the United States. . . . 

Calhoun: . . . How does Congress get any power 
over the territories? 

Webst£B: It is granted in the Constitntion in m 
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many words; the power to make lawa tor the govern- 
ment of the territories. 

Calhoun: Well, then, the proposition that the Con- 
slitution does not extend to the Territories is false to 
that extent. How else does Congress obtain the legis- 
lative power over the Territories? And yet the honor- 
able Senator says I assign no reason for it. I assign 
the strongest reason. If [he Constitution does not ex- 
tend there, you have no right to legislate or to do anj 
act in reference to the Territories. . . . Benton, 
Abridgment, XVI.. pp. 308. 309. 310, 311. 

OREGON. 

The first agreement in regard to the respec- 
tive claims of Great Britain and tlie United 
States to tlie Oregon country was made in 181S; 
article three reads as follows: 

Article III, It is agreed that any country that may 
be claimed by either party on the noithwest coast of 
America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, to- 
gether with its harbours, hays, and creeks, and the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, be free and open for 
the term of ten years from the dale of the signature of 
the present convention to the vessels, citizens, and sub- 
jects ot the two Powers; it being well understood that 
this agreement is not to be construed U> tlie prejudice 
of an; claim which either ot the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the said country, nor 
shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 
or State to any part of the said country; tne only object 
of the high contracting pai'ties, in that respect, being lo 
prevent disputes and differences among themselves. — 
United Sta/ea Slatutes at Large. 1873; Public Treaties. 

In 1827 a treaty was made between the two 
countries, in the following sections: I 

The United States of America and His Majesty the 
King ot the United Kingdom of Gceat Britain and 
Ireland, being equally desirous to prevent, as far as 
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possible, all ba,7.ard of mistiaderststadiiig between Cbo 
two nations, witb respect to tbe territory on the ooitb- 
west coast of America, west of the Stoney or Rocky 
Mountains, after the exphaLloii of tlie third article o( 
the conTetttiOD conclmled between them oa tbe twen- 
tieth or Oetober, 1818, and also with a view to give 
further time for maturing measures which shall have 
for tlieir object a moredclinito settlement of the claims 
of each party to tbe ^ailJ territory, have respectively 
named their Plenipotentiaries to treat and agree con- 
cerning a temporary renewal of the said article, that is 



[The plenipotentiaries] who, after having c 
ealed to each other their respective full powers, found 
to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon and 
concluded Ihe following articles: 

ARxrCLE I. All tlie provisions of the third article of 
the convention concluded between the United States of 
America and His MajcsCi' the King of the Ualtcil King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland on the twentieth of 
October, 1818, shall be, and they are hereby, further 
indcHnitely extended and continued in force, in the 
same manner as if all the provisions ul tbe said article 
were herein specifically recited. 

ARTICLE If. It shall be competent, however, to 
either of tbe contracting parties, in case either should 
think tit, at any time after the twentieth of Octolier, 
1828, on giving due notice of twelve months to the 
other contracting parly, to annul and abrogate this 
convention; and it shall, in snch case, bo accordingly 
entirely annulled and abrogated, after tbe expiration of 
the said term of notice.— Ibid, pp. 310. 311. 

The joint occupaucy above noted was teimi- 
uated by tlio following joiut resolution of 
CoDgresB in 1840: 

itesolvfd by the Senate and House of Bepresentativeg 
of the United States of Ameria I in Congress aaaenbled. 
That, the President of the Uniled States cause notice to 
be given to the Government of Great Britain that tb.i 
^onrention between the United States of America a. .if 
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Great Britain, concerning the territory on the north- 
west coast ot America, west of the Stoney or Roclty 
Mountains, ot the sixth day of August, Eigliteen Hun- 
dred and Twenty-se¥cii, signed at London, shall be an- 
nulled and abrogated twelve mouths after giving said 
uotlce. 

Resolved, That nothing herein contained is intended 
to interfere witli the right and discretion of the proper 
authorities of the two conti-acting parties to renew or 
pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory. — Benton, 
Abridgment of Debates of Congress, Vol. XV., p. 371. 

President Polk's Message, Doc. 2, 1845, usea 
the following words: 

An attempts at compromise having tailed, ithecomoB 
the duty of Congress to consider what measures it may 
be proper to adopt tor the security and protection ot 
our citizens now inhabiting, or who may hereafter in- 
habit Oregon, and for the maintenance of our just title 
to that territory. In adopting measvires tor this pur- 
pose, eare should be taten that nothing be dono to 
yioiats the stipulations of the Convention ot 1837, which 
is still in force. The faith of treaties, in their letter 
and spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will ever bo, 
scrupulously observed by the United States. Under 
that Convention, a year's notice is required to be given 
by either party to the other, before the joint occupancy 
shall terminate, and before either can rightfully assert 
or exercise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion ol 
the territory. This notice it would, in my judgment, 
be proper to give; and I recommend that provision Ijo 
made by law forgiving it accordingly, and terminating, 
in this manner, the Convention of the sixth of August, 
1837. . . . 

At the end of the year's notice, should Congress think 
it proper to make provision for giving that notice, we 
shall have reached a period when the national rights in 
Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly maintained. 
That they cannot be abandoned without a sacritice of 
both national honor and interest, is too clear to admit 
af doubt. 
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Oregon is a, part of the North American coatinent, to 
which it ia contideutly afiirmed, the title of the United 
States 13 the l^est now in existence. For the grounds 
on which that title rests, I refer you to the correspond- 
ence of the late and present Secretary of State with the 
British Plenipotentiary during the negotiations. 

The British proposition of compromise, which would 
make the Columbia the line south of forty-nine degi'ees, 
with a trifling additio.n of detached territory to the 
United States, north of that river, and would leave on 
the British side two-thirds of the whole Oregon t«rrl- 
tory, Including the free navigation of the Columbia and 
all the valuable harbors on the Pacific, can never, tor a 
moment, be entertained by the United States, without 
an abandonment of their just and clear territorial 
rights, their own self respect, and the national honor. 
For the information of Congress, I communicate here- 
with the correspondence which took place between the 
two governments during the lato negotiation. . . . 
— Benlon, Abridgment, XV., pp. 250, SSI. 

Mr. Case [Micb.], id diecuasing tbis subject, 
Dec. 15, 18i6, says, in part: , 

. . . It was impossible to peruse the President's 
Message andto observe the indications of public senti- 
ment which are crowdii'g npon us from every quailer 
without being aware that a crisis is fast approaching in 
the intercourse between this country and Great Britain, 
which demands the serious consideration, and may re- 
quire the cordial and active co- ope ration, of the whole 
American people, j The President has told m that the 
negotiations respecting Oregon, if they have not 
reached a close, have, at any rate, reached a position 
almost equivalent to it. The claims of the respective 
nations are utterly irreconcilable: . . . 

I did not rise. Sir, as will bo seen, to discuss in whole 
or in part the question of our right to Oregon. . . . 
But 1 am sure there is no great party, and I trust there 
are few individuals in this country, who are prepared, 
even in an extreme spirit of compromise, to accept the 
most liberal oSer that England has yet made. Her 
pretentions and ours are ao widely separated, that ther^ 
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seems no middle ground on which to meet. Our most 
moderate claim, and her moat liberal oSci', leave th( 
parties aaundei' by seven degrees of latitude and by s 
lai^e portion of the territory in question. What, then, 
is our condition? Can we recede! Can we stand still; 
or must we advance ? 

As to receding, it is neither to be discussed nor 
thought ot. I refer to it but to denounce It— a denun- 
ciation which will find a response in every American 
bosom. Nothing is ever gained by national pusillan- 
imity. And the country wtiich seeks to purchase tem- 
porary security by yielding to unjust pretentions, buys 
present ease at the e.tpeuse of permanent honor and 
safety. It sows t!ie wind to reap the whirlwind, I 
have said elsewhere, what I will repeat here, that it is 
better to fight for the first inch ot national territoi^ 
than for the last. 

If we cannot recede, can we stand still? Wo, Mr. 
President; in this as in all the other elements of national 
power and greatness, our duty and our destiny are on- 
ward. We might as well attempt to slay the waves ot 
the Pacific, as to stay the tide ot emigration which is 
setting towards its shores. If this Griverninent had the 
disposition, it has not the power to arrest this human 
current. But it has neither— neither the power nor the 
disposition to do it. There are qnostions ol puljlic right, - 
which may rest in abeyance; which are not called into 
daily e.xercise; and need be asserted only wlien re- 
quired. But such is not the right by which we hold 

If, then, Mr. President, we can neither retrace our 
steps nor checl; them, we must go onward. ■ And Eng- 
land has placed herself in the path that is before us; 
and if she retain her position, we must meet her. If 
the last proposition she has submitted is her ultimatum, 
it is effectively a declaration ot war. Its advent may 
he delayed a few months; hut as soon as the notice ex- 
pires, if she persists, as she will di>, in her occupation 
of the conotry, the struggle must commence, ft is not 
the notice which is a belligerent u:eaiure, for that is a, 
treaty right; but it is the subsequent and immediate 
pourse the parties will probably pursue tUat must lead 
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to war. I hope— or I ought rather to say I wish — that 
England would awaken to a sense o[ her injustice and 
would yield where slie could yield honorably and ought 
to yield rightfully. Bat will she do sof^ It is safest to 
believe she will not, and this dictate of prudence is 
fortified by every page of her history. When did she 
voluntarily surrender a territory she had once acquired, 
or abandon a pretention she had once advanced? — 
Benton. Abridgments. XV., pp. 271, 272, 273. 

Mr. Hannegan [Ind.] called up the following 
resolutions submitted by him yesterday, (Dec. 
30, 1845): 

.-- 1. Resolved, That the country Included between the 
parallels of 43° and 54* 40' north latitude, and extend- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacitie Ocean, 
known as the Territory of Oregon, is the property, and 
part and parcel of the territories of the United States. 

2. Hesolved, That there exists no power in thisGov- 
ernment to transfer its soil and the allegiance of its 
citizens to the dominion, authority, control, and sub- 
jection of any foreign power, priuce, state, or sover- 
eignty. 

3. Resolved, That the abandonment or surrender of 
any portion of the Territory of Oregon would be au 
abandonment of the honor, character and the best in- 
terests of the American people,— Benion, XV., p. 300. 

Mr. Calhoun moved to strike out the above 
resolutions and insert — 

Resolved, That, however clear their claims may be in 
their opinion to the country included within the par- 
allels of 42° and 54° 40' north latitude, and extending 
from the Rooky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, known 
as the territory of Oregon, there now exists, and have 
long existed, conflicting claims to the possession of the 
same between them and Great Britain, the adjustment 
of which has been frequently the subject of negotiation 
between the respective Governments. 

Resolved, therefore. That the President of the United 
States has rightfully the power under the Const! tula on; 
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by and with tlie advice and consent of the Senate, pro- 
vided that two- thirds of the members present concur, 
to adjust by treaty tlie claims of the two countries to 
the aaid territory, by fixing a boundary tietween their 
respective possessions. 

Resolved. That the President of the United States, in 
renewing the ofTer in the spirit of peace and compro- 
mise, to establish liie 49th degree of north latitude as a 
line between the possessions of the two countries, to 
the said territory, did not "abandon the honor, the 
character, or the best intere.stsof the American people," 
or exceed the power rested in him by the Constitution 
to make treaties.— Benton, XV.. p. 301. 

Mr. Hilliard [Mass.] aays: 

But Mr. H. had .nome facts to illustrate the value of 
Oregon to ua, which he deemed of the lirsl moment. 
England and the United Stales were the only competi- 
tors for the trade of Southern China; . . . 

... In this gaiuful trafiic, England regarded iiB 
as a rival Power, and she was by no means disposed to 
give it up. The coast of Oregon fronted that of China, 
and presented great facilities for carrying on this im- 
portant branch of onr commerce. Fully to avail our- 
selves, however, of these advantages, we ought to 
connect Oregon with tlie State of Missouri by the con- 
struction of a railroad. This was not so wild and 
visionary a scheme as at the first view some gentlemen 
might be disposed to consider it. . -. . 

With a route so short and so direct as this, might we 
not reasonably hope, in a ffi'eat measure, to command 
both (he trade and the travel of the world? Engrafted 
on this plan, and as its natural adjunct, was the exten- 
sion of a magnetic telegraph, which siiould follow the 
course of the road; unite the two, and where was the 
Imagination that could grasp the consequences. — 
Benfon. XV., pp. 313, 3ii. 

Stephen A. Douglas [III.] discussea the ques. 
tioii as follows: 

. . . But I choose to be frank and candid in tne 
ileclaratjou of my seniimenta on this question. FoT 
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one, I never will be satisSeJ with the valley of (he 
Columbia, nor with 49=, nor with 54° 40'; nor will I 
be, while Great Bi'ltain shall lioM possession of one atro 
on the nofthweat coast of America. And, Sir, I will 
never agree to any arrangement that shall recognize 
her right to one inch of soil upon the northwest coast; 
and for this simple reason: Great Britain never did 
own, she never did have a valid'title to one inch of tha' 
country. The question was only one of dispute between 
Russia, Spain, and the United States. England never 
had title to any part of the country. Our government 
has always held that England had no title to it. la 
1826, Mr, Clay, in his despatches to Mr. Gallatin, said; 
"It is not conceived that the British government can 
make out even a colorable title to any part of the north- 
west coast. "~Ben(on, XV., p. 353. 

Benton [Ado.] takes tiiis position: 

The President has declined the offer of arbitratioD 
made by Great Britain. I think he did right to do so 

he interest at stake is too large for that species of set- 
tlement. Territorial rights to a country large enough 
for a great kingdom is not a subject for individual 
arbitrament, whether of crowned heads, or of citizens or 
subjects. Small matters may be referred. Things not 
worth a contest may be referred. But an empire of 
territory, with great rivers and harbors, contiguous to, 
and indispensable to, one of the parties, holding a 
claim for fifty years, which it feels to be valid, is not a 
matter for arbiti'atlon,— i". id, p. 390. 

Daniel Webster says, in part: 
. . . There is nothing in his recommendations to 
the other House, nor to this, indicative of such an ex- 
pectation [war]. There is nothing of preparation for 
defense indicating that the President expects war. 
Well, then, he can expect nothing but a continuance 
of this dispute or its settlement by negotiation'.- I am 
bound to suppose that he expects its settlement by 
negotiation. Wliat tejois of negotiation? What basis 
of negotiation? What grounds of negotiation? Every- 
thing that we hear from the Executive Elepartment is 
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"The whole Of none;" and yet negotiation! Sir, it ia 
[n vain to conceal from ourselves, from the country, 
or from the world, the gross ioconsistency of this 
course of conduct. . . . —Ibid, pp- 397, 398. 

Extract from the Democratic platform of 
1844: 

" Resolved, That onr title to the whole of the Tei-ri- 
tory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no 
portion of the same ought to he ceded to England or 
any other power; and thai the re-occupation of Oregon, 
and the re-annexation of Texas at the earliest practi- 
cable period, are great American measures, which the 
Convention recommends to the cordial support of the 
Democracy of the Union. "—Ci(ed i» Benton, XV., 
p, 413. 

The final settlement is indicated in these ex- 
tracts from the treaty with Great Britain of 
1846: 

The United Slates of America and Her Majesty the 
'Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, deeming it to be deairable for the future wel- 
fare of both countries that the state of doubt and un- 
certainty which has hitherto prevailed respecting the 
sovereignly and government of the territory on the 
northwest coast of America, lying westward of the 
Rocky or Stoney Moontaina, should be finally termi- 
nated by an amicable compromise of the rights 
mutually asserted by the two parties over the said ter- 
ritory, having respectively named Plenipotentiaries to 
treat and agree concerning tlie terms of such settle- 
ment, that is to say, . . . 

Who, after having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agree,! upon and concluded the following arl idea: 

Article I. , From the point on the forty-ninth par- 
allel of north latitude, where the boundary laid down 
in existing treaties and conventions between the United 
States and 'Jreat Britain terminates, the line of hound- 
dry between the territories of tlie United States and 
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those of Her Britannic Majesty shall be continued west- 
ward along the said forty- uiritii parallel of north latitudf 
to the middle of the channel wh ch separates the con- 
linent from Vancouvev's Island, and thence southerly 
through the middle of Ihe said cliannel, and of Fiica'^ 
Straits, to the Paci tic Ocean. Provided, how ever, that the 
navigation of the whole ol the said channel and straits, 
south of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, re^ 
main tree and open to hoth parties, — Treaties, 1873, 
p,320. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. For wliat pui'pose did President Polk requesi 
Congress to make an appropiiation of 82,000,000? 2, 
What procedentsdid he cite/ 8 VVhatstatement does 
he make in reeard to the cuutinuance of the war? 4. 
Cau you decide from ihe text why ho thoiif^ht peace 
might not be able to be made wiihoiit the $3,00(J,CK)0? 
6. Where Senator Sevier talks about an indemnity, 
what does he moan ? 6. What amendment did Senator 
I-terrien suggest? 7. Why did he offer such an amend- 
ment? 8. Cite the Wilmot amendment. 0. How 
would you expect the slave-holding states to feel in 
regard to such an aiSendmeiit? 10. What reasons are 
given against the acquisition of territority? 11. What 
reasons in favor? 

1. What plans tor governing the acquired territory 
were suggested? 3. Have any of the questions come 
up for discussion in our own day? 3. How did Wil- 
mot feel in I'egard to liis proviso? 4. What chaises 
evidently were being made against him by his party 
colleagues? 5. What claim did he make in regard to 
their position in 184U? 

1. What constitutional position does Calhoun Cake in 
r^^rd to rights in the acquired territory ? 3. On what 
theoi-y of the nature of the Union were his resolutions 
based? 3. What riglits had each state in regard to its 
constitution? 4. What territory was gained between 
1845 and 1849? 5. What claim docs President Polk 
make in regard to its importance? 0. How did slavery 
enter this discussion? 7. What view did the legisla- 
ture of Virginia take in regard to the "Wilmot Proviso?" 
8. State the i-espective views of Webster and Calhoun 
in regard to what territory the constitution extended 
over. 9. iWhat view is now accepted? lO. Do all 
today agree? 11. How is the same question now being 
discussed! 

1. Who claimed the Oregon country? 2. What was 
the region included in Oregon? 8. How was the dis- 
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Eute at first settled? 4. What oflern ot compromise 
ad been macte? 5. Wh&t section of Ctic Union wm 
most insistent on "all Oregnnf" B. What party pro- 
nounced for "all OregonC 7. What party in power 
when the compromise was madti? 8, What do yon 
understand by joint occupancj ? 9. When was this 

Sint occupancy terminated? 10. State the views of 
r. Cass. 11. How did Mr. Calhoun feel in regard to 
war with England? 12, Arguments used in favor of 
getting Oregon. 13. Arguments for compromise, 14. 
Position of Douglas. 15. What absurdity in Folk's 
position did Webster show? 16. State the final settle- 
ment ol the whole question. 17. Write the history of 
the acquistition of California, etc. 18. Write an ac- 
count of the struggle for Oregon. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ALASKA AMD HAWAII 

In our prcviouB studioa we have had to deal 
with the acquisition of adjacent tDrritorj, and 
in the main with territory in which there were 
few or no inhabitants, except Indians. The 
Constitution had expressly given Congross au- 
thority to deal with the Indian tribes, hence 
their existence had not introdnced any new ele- 
ment into the problem of government. In the 
acquisition of Alaska, the United States, for 
the first time in its history, annexed non- 
adjacent territory. With the resolution incor- 
porating Hawaii into the territorial possessione 
of the Union, a people aa well as a land was 
added. Even here the extreme liad not been 
reached, for a large portion of the controlling 
element of the population was either American 
or apoke the Engliah languiige. Our next study, 
" Porto Rico and Iho Philippines," will introduce 
us to the extreme limit — non-adjacent territory 
with a dense population.of an entirely diilereul 
race. 

Previous to this annexation we had been ac- 
quiring territory in order that it might become 
the home of American citizens as they moved 
fromfrontier to frontier in the westward march 
of empire. "" In each case American ideas had 
been carried bv American neoole into a practi- 
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cally nneettled wildernesa. The new problems, 

therefore, are so different that our past ezperi- 
eoce aSords us little of value to aid in their 
solntioQ. 

The purchase of Alaska was made without 
much previous discussioo. The idea had been 
suggested even before the Civil war, but very 
little attention had been given to it. Even at 
the time of acquisition very little was known of 
the region. In general it was regarded as 
worthless, and the price as a payment made to 
Russia for her friendliness in the Civil war. 
On the other hand, as the extracts will in part 
show, the Hawaiian question had been long 
discussed, and more than one treaty of annex- 
ation had been made, only to fail of ratifica- 
tion. Finally even here a joint resolution was 
required to secure its annexation in 1898, as it 
was uncertain whether a two-thirds vote could 
be secnred for the treaty in the Senate. 



Thefollowing extracts from the treaty of 1867 
with Russia, providing for the acquisition of 
Alaska, give the more essential provisions: 

The United States of America and His Majesty the 
Emperor ot all the Russias, being desirous ot strength- 
ening, if possible, the good understanding which exists 
between them, have, for that purpose, appointed as 
their pienipotentaries, the President o( the United 
States, William H Seward, Secretary of Stat«i and Hie 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, the Privy Coun- 
selor, Edward deStoeck), his Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States; 
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And the said Plenipotentiaries, having exeliangfed 
tteir full powers, which were found to be in due 
form, have agreed upon and signed the following 
articles : 

Abticlb L 

Hi"! "VTajestv the Fmperor of all the Russiaf, a recs 
to cede to the United Stites by th s consent n m- 
med ateU upon the exchai ge of the ratihtat ons 
thereof all the territory and dominion now pos- 
sessed by his said Majesty on the said continent of 
America and in, the adjicent lalandt, the sanui being 
contained within the geographical limits heie n t.et 
forth to wit The eastern hmit Is the line of de- 
marcation between the Russian and the British 
possessions m North Amenc-v as established by the 
eoniention between Russia and Great Britain of 
February 38 16 IS'S and described in Articles III 
and I\ of said convention in the following terms; 
Commencing from the southernmost point of the 
inland lalled Prince of W ales Island which point lies 
m the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north lati- 
tude and between the ISlst and 133d degree of west 
longitule (men linn of Creenw Lh) and the -^^ d line 
shall ascend to the north along the channel called 
Portland Channel as far as the point of the conti- 
nent where it strikes the 5l)th degree of north lati- 
tude from this last mentioned point the line of 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the moun- 
tains situated parallel to the coast as far as the 
point of interseLtion of the lilst degree of west 
longitude (of the sime mend an) ind finally from 
the said point of intersection, the said meridian line 
of the 141st degree, in its prolongation as far as the 
Frozen Ocean. 

"IV. With reference to the line of demarcation 
laid doivn in the preceding article, it is understood— 

"1st. That the island called Prince of Wales Isl- 
and shall belong wholly to Russia," (now by this 
cession to the United States). 

"2d,cThat whenever the summit of (he moutitaina 
which extend in a direction parallel to the coasl from 
the riGih degree of north latitude to the point of inter- 
section of the 14Isf degree of west longitude shall prove 
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to be at (be diatance of more than ten marine league: 
from the ocean, tbe limit between the British posses- 
sions and the line of coast which is to belong to Kussis 
as above mentioned, (that ie to say the limit to the poa- 
sessions ceded by this convention), shall be formed bj 
a lino parallel to the winding of the coast, and which 
shall never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues 
therefrom." 

The western limit within which the territories and 
dominion conveyed are cootained passes through a 
point in Behring's Straits on the parallel of 63 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude, at its intersectionj by the 
meridian which passes midway between the islands ol 
Knisenstern or Ignalook, and the island of Kalmanoff, 
or Noonarbook, and proceeds due north without limit- 
ation, into the same Frozen Ocean. The same western 
limit, beginning at the same initial point, proceeds 
thence in a course nearly a ulhwest, through Behring's 
Straits and Behring's Sea, so as to pass midway be- 
tween the northwest point of the island of St. Lawrence 
and the sonlheaat point of CapeChoukotski, to the meri- 
dian of 173 degrees west longitude; Ihence, from the in- 
terseetion of that meridian, in a southwesterly direction, 
so as to pass midway between the island of Atlon and 
the Copper Islami of the Kormandoraki couplet or 
group, in the North Pacific Ocean, to the meridian of 
193 degrees west longitude, so as to include in the terri- 
tory conveyed the whole of the Aleutian Islands east of 
that meridian. 

Article Iir. 
The inhabitants of the ceded territory, accordmgto 
their choice, reserving their natural allegiance, may 
return to Russia within three years; but it they should 
prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with tiie 
exception of uncivilised native tribes, shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the righta, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property and religion. The uncivilized 
tribes will be subjei.'t to such laws and reeulalions as 
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the United Stales may from time to time 
gard to aboi igioal tribes of that country. 



Article VI. 
In consideration of the cession aforesaid, the United 
States agrees to pay at the Treasury in WaahingtOQ, 
within ten months after the exchange of the ratification 
ill this contention, to tlie diplomatic representative or 
' other agent of His Majraty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, duly authorized to receive the same, seven million 
two hundred thousand dollars hi gold, , . — United 
Stales Statitlea at Large. Piiblie Treaties, 1873 75, pp. 
67S-73. 

Jliatory of the Treatj': 

April 8th, the treaty was reported hy Mr. Swnjuer 
without amendment, and with the recommendation 
that the Senate advise and consent thereto. The next 
day it was considered, when Mr. Sumner spoke on the 
negotiation, its origin, and the character of the ceded 
posses.-ions. A motion by Mr. Fessendeii to postpone 
its further ci.-.isidcration was voted down — Yeas 12, 
Nays 30. Alter further debate, the linal question of 
ratification was put and carried on the same day by a 
vote of Yeas 37, Nays 2— the Nays being Mr. Fesscn- 
den, and Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. The ratlflcation.s 
were exchanged June 20, and the same day the treaty 
was procliiimed.— Sumner, Wurka, Vol, XI., p. 184. 

Extracts from Sumner's great speech of April 

9, 1867, in favor of the ratitication of the Treaty 

of Purchase: 
fl 

Turning from the question of title, which time and 
testimony liavc already settled, I meet the inquiry. Why 
does Russia part with possessions associated with the 
reign of her greatest mler and tilling an important 
chapter of geographical history? Here I am without 
information not open to othere. But I do not forget 
that the first Napoleon, in p,^rtillg with Louisiana, was 
controlled by thi-eo several considerations. First, he 
needed the purchase -money for his treasury; secondly, 
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he was unwilliag to leave this distant, unguarded terrl 
tory a prey to Great Britain, in the event of hostilities, 
which seemed at hand; and, thiiiily, he was glad, accord- 
ing to his own remarkahle language, "to establish for 
fever tlie power of the United StaLes, and give to England 
a m ritime rival that would sooner or later huntble hei 
pride." Such is the record of history. Perhaps a sim- 
ilar record may be made hereafter with regard to th< 
present cession. . . . 

, . . Besides, 1 cannot doubt that her enlight«ned 
Emperor, who has given pledges to civilization by an 
unsurpassed act ot emancipation, would join the first 
Napoleon in a desire to enhance the marlLime power o! 
the United States. 

1 am not able to say when the idea of this cession firsi 
took shape. I have heard that it was as long ago as 
the administration of Mr, Polk. It is within my knowl- 
edge that the Russian Government was sounded ou (he 
subject during the Administration of Mr. Buchanan. 

This was done through Mr. Gwin, at the time Senator 
of California, and Mr. Appletou, Assistant Secretary of 
State. For this purpose the former bad more tha'i one 
interview with the Russian minister at Washinglon, 
some lime in December, 1S59. in which, while profes- 
sing to speak for the President unofficially, he repre- 
sented that^' Russia was too far off to make the most 
of these possessions, and that, as we were near, we 
conid derive more from them.") In reply to an inquiry 
ol the Russian minister. Mr, Gwin said thal^' the United 
States could go as high as 85,000,000 for the purchase," 
on which the former made ..o comment. 

"Tour memorialists, the Legislalivo Assembly ol 
Washington Teri'iiory, beg leave to show that abuod- 
,' ance of codfish, halibut, and salmon, of excellent qual- 
ity, have been found along the shores of V»e Russiau 
possessions, 'Your memorialists respectfully request 
your Excellency to obtain such rights and privileges o[ 
the Government of Russia as will enable our fishing 
vessels to visit the ports and harbors of its poss^il}^9| 
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to the 8Bd that fuel, ivater, and provisions may be 
easiljf obtaiued, tliat otu' fitck and diiiabled flshermeu 
may obtain sanitary assistance, together with the priv- 
ilege of curing lish and repairing vessela in need of 
repairs. 



This memorial, on presentation to the President, in 
Febmwy. 18fi9, was referred to the Seoretary of State, 
by whom it was communicated to Mr. de Stoeclil, the 
Russian minister, with remarks ou tlie impoitance of 
Home early and comprehensive arrangement between 
the two powers to prevent the growth of difficulties, 
especially from fisheries in that region. 

/ "There is at the present lime a good chance to organ- 
ize a fur trading company, to trade between the United 
States and the Russian possessions ia America. 

. . . Meanwhile, in October, 1866. Mr. de Stoecfet. 
who had long been tlie Russian miuister al Washington, 
and enjoyed in a high degree ihe iMnlidence of our 
Goverament, returned home on leave of absenw, prom- 
ising his best exertions tc promote good relations be- 
tween the two countries. While he was at St. Petersburg, 
the appiicatioBs from the United States were under 
consijei-ation; but the Russian governmeat n'as disin- 
clined to any minor arrangement of the character pro- 
posed. Obviously something like a crisis was at hand 
with regard to these possessions. The existing govern- 
ment was not adequate. The franchises granted there 
were about to terminate. Something must be done. 
As Mr. de Stoectl was leaving for his post, in Febniary, 
the Arch Duke Constantine, brother and chief adviser 
of the Emperor, handed him a map with the lines in 
our treaty marked upon it, and told him hp might treat 
for cession with those boundaries The minister ar- 
rived in Washington early ic March.® A negotiaiioa 
was opened at once. Final instructions were received 
by the Atlantic cable, from St. Petersburg, ou the 
twenty-ninth of March, and at four o'clock uu Ihfl 
morning of the thirtieth of March, this important ipreaty 
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was signed by Mr. Seward oa the part of the United 
States and by Mr. de Stoeokl on the part ol liussiu 

. , , but there are other inattei-s ol a inure geaei'al 
chai-acter which prtst'Tit themselves ut this stage and 
challenge judgment. These concern nothing less thiiD 
the unity, power, and grandeur of liie Republic, with 
the extension of its dominion and if:^ institutions. . . 

1. Advantages to the Pacific Coast. —Koremost in 
order, if not in importance, I put the desire.s of our 

follow citizens on llie Pacific coast, and the special ad- 
vantages they will derive from this enlargemoul of 
boundaries. They were the first to ask lor it, and will 
be the first to profit by it. 

The advantages to the Pacific coast have tivo aspects 
— one Domestic, and the othei- Foreign, Not only does 
(he treaty e.ttend the coasting trade o( California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington Territory, northward, but it also 
extends the base of Commerce with China and Japan, 

To unite tbe f^st of Asia with the West of America 
is the aspiration of commerce now as when the English 
navigator recorded his voyf^e. . . . 

2. Extensionof Dominion. — The extension of domin- 
^ ion is another consideration calculated to captivate the 

public mind. Few are so cold or philosophical as to 
ri'gard with insensibility a widening o( tbe bounds ol 
country. Wars have been regarded as successful, when 
they have given a new territory. The discoverer who 
had planted the flag of bis sovereign on a distant coast, 
has been received as a conqueror. 

The passion for acquisition, so strong in the individ- 
ual, is not less strong in tbe community. A nation 
seeks an outlying territory, as an individual seeks an 
outlying farm. . . . It is common to the human 
family. There are few anywhere who could hear of a 
considerable accession of territory, obtained peacefully 
and honestly, without a pride of country, eveu if at 
certain momenta the judgment hesitated. Wilh in- 
creased size on the map, there is increased conscious- 
ness of Btrengtb, and the heart of the citizen throlw 
anew as ho traces the extending line. 
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3. Extension of Republican Imtitutirms, — More thtvn 
the extension .of dominion is the extension of '.e- 
' putiliean institutions, wtich is a traditional aspim- 
tion. It was in this spirit that Independence was 
achieved. In the name of Human Eights our fatli- 
ers overthrew the king-ly power, whose representa- 
tive was George the Third. 

By the text of our Constitution, the United 
States are bound to guarantee "a republican form 
of government" to every State in the Union; but 
thia obligation, which is applicable only at home, 
is an unquestionable indication of the national as- 
piration everywhere. . The Republic is something 
more than a local policy; it is a general principle, 
not to be forgotten at any time, especially when 
the opportunity is presented of bringing an im- 
mense region within its influence 

v^ The present treaty is a visible step in the occupa- 
tion of the whole North American continent. As 
such it will be recognized by the world and accepted 
by the American people. But the treaty involves 
something more. We dismiss one other monarch 
from the continent. One by one they have retired 
—first France, then Spain, then France again, and 
now Kussia— all giving way to the absorbing unity 
declared in the national motto, B pluribm wnum. 
^ 4. Anticipation of Great Bridait.— Another motive 
to this acquisition may be found in the desire to 
anticipate Imagined schemes or necessities of Great 
Britain, With' regard to all these I confess doubt; 
and yet, if we credit report, it would seem as if 
there were already a British movement in this di- 
rection. Sometimes it is said that Great Britain 
desires to bny, if Russia will sell. 

5. Amltv of Bussia.— There is still another consid- 
eration concerning this treaty not to be disre- 
, garded. It attests and assures the amity of Russia, 

There is one other point on which I file my caveat. 
This treaty must not be a precedent for a system ot 
ip discriminate and costly annexation, gineerely 
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believing that republican inatitutiona under the 
primacy of the United States must embrace this 
whole continent, I cannot adopt the sentiment of 
Jefferson, who, while confessing satisfaction in set- 
tlements on the Pacific coast, saw there in the fu- 
ture nothing but "free and indepenclent Americana," 
bound to the United States only by "ties of blood 
and interest," without political unity — or of Web- 
ster, who in the same spirit said of settlers there, 
"They will raise a standard for themselves, and 
they ought to do it." Nor am I wilJiag to restrict 
myself to the principle so tersely expressed by An- 
drew Jackson, in his letter to President Monroe; 
"Concentrate our population, confine our frontier 
to proper limits, until our country, to those limits, 
is filled with a dense population." But I cannot dis- 
guise my anxiety that every stage in our predes- 
tined future shall be by natural processes, without 
war, and I would add even without purchase. There 
is no territorial aggrandizement worth the price of 
blood. Only under peculiar circumstances can it be- 
come the subject of pecuniary contract. Our tri- 
umph should b« by growth and organic expansion 
in obedience to "pre-established harmony," recog- 
nising always the vrill of those who are to becoms 
our fellow citizens. And this must be easy, if we 
are only true to ourselves. Our motto may be that 
of Goethe: " W jthou t j^gke ^W' t j l ff 'I "^ ren t." Let the 
llepublic be assured in tranquil liberty, with all 
equal before the law, and it will conquer by its sub- 
lime example. . . . 

. . . Meanwhile, our £rst care should be to im- 
prove and elevate the Eepublic, whose sway will be 
BO comprehensive. Plant it with schools; cover it 
with churches; fiU it with libraries; make it abun- 
dant with comfort, so that poverty shall disappear; 
keep it constant in the assertion of Human Eights. 
And here we may fitly recall those words of An- 
tiquity, which Cicero quoted from the Greek, and 
Webstei' in our day quoted from Cicero: "You have 
a Sparta; adorn it." 

2. Popiitotton.— I come now to the population. . . 
I'rof. Agassiz toqcboB this point in a letter vrhich I bavQ 
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iust received from him, where he says: '■To me the 
fact that there ia us yet hardly any population would 
have great weight, as this secures the settlement to our 
race." , . . Sumner, Worlcs. Vol, XI., p:>. 200, 
301. 203, SOS, 206, 207, 209, 216, 218, 219, 22j, 221, 222, 
223, 228, 232, 233, 234, 261. 

The opposition views find expression in the 
following extracts: 

Mb.,Fi!;rbis8[N. Y.]; The people ot this country do 
not want these Russian possessions. If submitted to 
them they would reject the treaty by a majority ot mil- 
lions. Alaaka, with the Aleutian Islands, is an inbos- 
pitablo. wretched and God-foi-saken regiou, worth noth- 
iog. hut a positive injury and incumbrance as a colony 
of the Uuitod States. 

Mk. Wasiibuiin [Wis.]: The country is absolutely 
without value. . . . I tell gentlemen who go tor 
Alaska that Greenland to day is a better purchase than 
Alaska. 

Mb. Puice [Iowa]: Now tliat we have got it and can- 
not give it away or lose it, I hope we will keep it under 
mJIilary rule and get along with as little expense as 
possible. It is a dead loss to us anyway, and the more 
expense we Incur the worse it is for the country and 
the people. 

Mb. B. F. Bun.GR [Mass,]: If we are to pay for her 
(Russia's) friendship this amount, I desire to give her 
the $7,200,000 am) let her keep Alaska, ... I have 
no doubt that anytiiue within the last twenty years we 
could have bad Alaska for the asking. I have heard it 
was so stated in the Cabinets ot two Presidents, pro- 
vided we would have taken it as a gift. But no man, 
except one insane enough to buy the earthquakes in St. 
Thomas and the ice fields in.Greenland, could be found 
to agree to any other terms for its acquisition to the 
country. 
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Mr. Loan [Mo.]: The acquisition of this inhospitable 
and barren waste would never add one dollar to the 
wealth o[ our country or furnish homes to our people. 
To suppose that aiiyoiie would willingly leave the mild 
climate and truitful soil of the United States, with its 
Dowspapere and elmrches, its railroads and commerce, 
its civilizatioa and refinement, to seek a home among 
the Aleuts, ... is simply to suppose such person 



Mb. Williams [Pa ]: Have the people desired itT 
(The purchase of Alaska ] Not a sensible man among 
them had ever suggested it. The whole counlry ex- 
claimed at once, when it was made known to it, against 
the ineffable folly, if not t^e wanton profligacy, of the 
whole transaction. There is no man hei'e, I think, who 
would have advised it. I doubt whether there are 
twenty in this House who would be willing to vote for 
it now, but for the single reason that the contract has 
been made. 

Mn. Washbubn [111.]: The acconnts which we receive 
from that Territoiy, of the sickness and suffering of 
the people who ai-e sent there show conclusively that it 
will never be inhabited to any considoi-able extent by 

Mb. Ferriss [N. Y.]: That the President be author- 
ized to bind the United States by treaty to pay the sum 
of $7,300,000 to any respectable European, Asiatic, or 
Af I'iean power which will agree to accept ft cession of 
the Tei'ritory of Alaska.— Ct'ied in Bermann, The Lou- 
isiana Purchase, pp. 52, 53. 



The first treaty between tlie United States 
atid the Sandwich Islands was made Dec. 23, 

1826. The first article reads: 

Abtict.b I. The peace and friendship subsisting be- 
tween the United States and their Majesties, the Queen 
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Regent and Kanikeaoiili, King of the Sandwich lal- 
ands, and their subjects and people, are hereby con- 
firmed and declared to be perpetual. — Bouse, Kaiectt- 
tive Doeuments, 189S-9i, Tol. XXVII., p. 276. 

Dee. 19, 1842, Daniel "Webster, Secretary of 
fetate, wrote 

The ad^ant^ge« of jour country to the navigators 
in the Pacifle and m partieuKr to the numerous 
vessels and vast tonnage of the United States fre 
quenting that sea are fully estimated and ]ust 
acknowledgements are due to the doiernment and 
inhabitants of the islands for their numerous acts 
ot hospitality to the citizens of the United States 

The United States ha\e regarded the eiiating au 
thonties in the Sandviich Islands as a Government 
suited to the condition of the people and resting 
on their own choice and the President is of opiU 
ion that the interests of all commercial nations le 
quire that that Government should not be inttr 
fered with by foreign powers Of the vessels which 
visit the islands it is known that a great majority 
belong to the United States The United btates 
therefore are more interested in the fate of the 
islands and of their government than anj other 
nation can be and this consideration induces the 
President to be quite milling to declare as the sense 
of the Government of the United States that the 
Government of the Sandwich Islands ought to be 
respected that no power ought either to take pns 
session of the isljind^ as a conquest or for the pur 
pose of colonization and that no power ought to 
seek for any undue control over the existing Gov 
eminent or any exclusive privileges or preferences 
in matters of commerce — Ibid p 2S5 



King Kamehamelia to Pref-ident Tjler, 1843 
Relj mg on the magnanimitv and firmness of the 
United States we appeal to the President to in 
terpose the high intluence of the United States 
with the court ol England to grant ut> an 
impartial hearing and pr( cure us justice to 
induce Her British Majesty to withdraw from 
the sovereignty of these islands and leave 
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US as we have been — an independent government sup- 
ported in ow right. 

We look to the United States with peeuliar feeling! 
ot respect and gratitude To the benevolence and en- 
terprise of that great people we owe the introduction ol 
the Christian religion, of civilization and laws ot com- 
merce and agriculture, and the large and respectable 
number of our foreign residents, — Ibid, pp, 395, 296. 

Mr. Severance wrote, 1851, to Webster, Sec- 
retary of State, concerning conditions at Hodo- 
Inlu, in part, as follows: 

. . . What will follow we can not tell, hut in case 
ot another hostile attack from tlie Trench, the King, 
with the approbation of his chiefs, and I believe nearly 
all the principal officers of the Government, iiave it in 
contemplation to tnke down the Hawaiian flag and run 
np that of the United States They contemplate annex- 
ation to out Republic, aud have already consulted Die 
about it. . . . — /; id, p. 330, 

t, Webster replied: 

. . , The annunciation of this policy will not sur- 
prise the government!) of Europe, nor be thought to be. 
unreasonable by the nations of the civilined world, and 
that policy is that wbile tbc Government of the United 
States, itself faithful to Its original assurance, scrupu- 
lously regards the indc[)cndence of the Hawaiian 
Islands, it can never consent to see those islands taken 
possession of by either of the great eommereial powers 
ot Europe, nor can it consent that demands, manifestly 
unjust and derogatory and inconsistent with a bona 
fide independence, shall be enforced against that Gov- 
ernment.— /6id. p, 341. 

Mr. Marcy, Secrelary of State, gave the fol- 
lowing inetrnctiona to Mr. Gregg, American 
Minister to Hawaii, 1854: 

. . . Ton were informed that it was not the policy 
ot the United States to accelerate such a change: but if. 
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in the oourse ol events, it became unavoidable, this 
Government would much prefer to acquire the sover- 
eignty of these islands for the United States, vatber 
than to see it transferred to any other power, 

If you should succeed in making a treaty, transfer- 
ring the islands to the United States, it is advisable 
that it should receive the ratification of the Hawaiian 
Government belore it is sent here for the consideration 
of the President and the Senate.— it iii. pp. 362-3. 

Mr. Gregg replied: 

I have succeeded in arranging the terms ot a treaty 
of annexation with the minister of foreign relations, 
which meets the approval of the Crown Prince and 
cabinet. But it is not yet signed, and 1 am unable to 
give you any assurance that it will be immediately 
completed. The pi-etense of delay is the supposed 
necessity ot consulting the King, which for some time 
has been impossible on accountof His Majesty's illness. 
—Ibid, p 365. 

Extracts from the first treaty of annexation; 
owing to the sudden deatli of the King it was 
never signed; 

Article I. 
His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, acting 
in conformity with the power vested in him by the con- 
stitution of his Kingdom, and with the wishes of hia 
chiefs and people, and of the heads of every Depart- 
ment of his government, cedes to the United States his 
Kingdom, with all its territory, to be held by thegi in 
lull sovereignty, subject only to the same constitutional 
provisions as the other States of the American Union. 

Article II. 
The Kingdom ot the Hawaiian Islands shall be incor- 
porated into the American Union as a State, enjoying 
the same degree of sovereignty as other States, and 
Mlmitted as such as soon as it can be done iu consis- 
tency with the principles and requirements of the 
Federal Constitution, to all the rights, privileges and 
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a State, a^ aforesaid, on a perfeet equal- 
ity With the other States of the Union. 
Article III, 
His Majeaty the King of the Hawaiian Islaniis, bia 
chiefs and sul>jects of every class, shall continue in the 
enjoyment bt all their eiistir.g personal and private 
rights — civil, politica!, and religions — lo the utmost ex- 
tent thai is possible under the Federal Constitution and 
shall possess and forever enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizens of the United Stales, on terms of per- 
fect equality, in all respects, with other American 
citizens,— /tid, p. 36S. 

How tlie above treaty was received in the 

United States will be seen in this extract: 

The draft of a treaty you have forwarded to the 
Department has been considered by the President, and 
he directs me to say that he cannot approve of some of 
the articles. II ratified in its present shape at Honolulu 
and sent hither, he would not, probably, submit it to 
the Senate. There are in his mind strong objections to 
the immediate incorporation of the islands in their 
present condition into the Union as an independent 
State, it was expected that the Hawaiian Government 
would be willing to offer the islands to tie United 
States as a territory, and to leave the question in rela- 
tion to their becoming a State to the determination of 
this Government, unembarrassed by stipulations on that 
point,— Itn'd, p. 37 i. 

Edward McCook, American Minister, wrote 
to Secretary Seward, Jane 7, 1867, as follows: 

The spirit of this whole people is heartily republican 
and thoroughly American, TI.e King, his hal[-do7rn 
halt-civilized nobles, as many cabinet ministerB, ni I 
the Lord Bishop of Honolulu (Staley), constitute the 
entire aristocralic element of the country, either in fact 
or in feeling. And when this dynasty ends, a^ end it 
will probably within the next year, I am sure tuat if 
the American government indicates the slightest desire 
to test in these iislanda the last Napoleonic concepUon 

15 
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in the way ol territorial extension you will find the 
people here with great unanimily '-demanding by 
votes. Ireely expressed, annexation to" ilie United 
Stales— Ibid, p. 380 

Seward replied: 

Sir. Circumstances have transpired here which in- 
duce a belief that a strong interest based Kpou a desire 
for annexation of the Sandwich Islands, will be active 
In opposing a ratificatioyot the reciprocily treaty. It 
will be argued that th^eciprocity will lend to hinder 
and defeat an early annexation, to which the people of 
the Sandwich Islands are supposed to be now sironglj 
inclined. Under these circumstances, I have, first, to 
advise that you remain at Honolulu instead of coming 
to the United States, as you have before proposed. 

Second. lou will be governed in all your proceed- . 
Ings by a proper respect and courtesy to the Govern- 
ment and people of the Sandwich Islands: but it is 
proper that you should know, for your own informa- 
tion, that a lawful and peaceful annexation of the 
islands to the United States, with the consent of the 
people of the Sandwich Islands, is deemed desirable 'ly 
this Government; and that if the policy of annexation 
should really conGict with the policy of reciprocity, 
annexation is in every ease to be preferred. — ibid, 
p. 384. 
President Johneon, in BDDual racaaage, Deo. 



The attention ol the Senate and of Congress is again 
respectfully invited to the treaty fov the establishment 
of commercial reciprocity with the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
entered into last year, and already ratified by that 
Government, A reciprocily treaty, while it 

could not materially diminish the revenue of the United 
States, would be a guaranty of the good will and for- 
bearance of all nations until the people ot the islands 
shall of themselves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply 
(or admission into the Union.— ibid, p. 3S7. 
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Mioiater H. A. Peirce to Hamiltoo F\ah, 
Secretary of State, Feb. 17, 1873: 

Sir: Annexation of these islands to the United States 
and a reciprocity treaty between the ^^ 
the two important topics ot c 
discussion among Government officials and foreign 

A large majority of the latter favor the first-named 
project, while the former adroeate reciprocity. All are 
convinced, however. ihaC some measure should he taken 
by the Hawaiian Government to effectually stay the de- 
cline in the prosperity of the country, evidenced in 
decreasing exports, revenue, population, whale fishery, 
and an increasing public debt. 

Annexation of the islands to the United States will 
never, in my opinion, be adopted or presented as a 
Government measure, however much the people as a 
whole may desire it. The glitter of the crown, love of 
power, and emoluments of office have too many attrac- 
tions to prevent it. Should the great interests of the 
country, however, demand that "annexation" shall be 
attempted, the plantere, merchants, and foreigners gen- 
erally will induce the people to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, establish a republic, and then ask the United 
States for admittance into its Union, , , , —Ibid^ 
p, 39i. 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1875 began as 
follows: 

Whereas, a convention between the United States of 
Amerlim and his Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, on the subject of commercial reciprocity, was 
concluded and signed by their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries, at the city of Washington, on the thirtieth day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five, which convention, as amended hy the aontracting 
parties, is word for wor<J as follows: . , . — Ibid, 
p. 405. 

Seeretarj Blaine, Dec. 1, 1881, to Mr. 
Coinly, Honolulu: 
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I have shown in a, previous instruction how eutirely 
Haw^i is a part of the productive aud commercial sys- 
tem of the Araericau States. So tar as the staple f-rowtha 
and imports of the islands go, the reciprocity iceatj 
makes them practically members of an American zoll- 
verein, an outlying district oi the Slate of California. 
So tar as political structure and independence ol action 
are concerned. Hawaii is as remote from our control aa 
China. This contradiction is only explicable by assum- 
ing what is the fact that thirty years ago, having the 
choice between material annexation and commercial 
assimilation ot the islands, the United States chose the 
less responsible alternative. . . . —Ibid, p 410. 

Minister Stevens to Secretary Blaine, Feb. 8, 
1892: 

There are increasing, iaclicatioos that the annexation 
sentiment is growing among the business men as well 
as with the less responsible ot the foreign and native 
population of the islands The present political situa- 
tion is feverish, and I see no prospect ot its being per- 
manently otherwise until these islands become a part 
of the American Union or a possession of Great Britain. 
The intelligent and responsible men here, unaided by 
outside support, are too few in numbers to control in 
political affairs and to secure good government There 
are indications that even the " I..ibera)s," jnst beaten at 
the election, though composed of a majority of the 
popular vote, are about to declare for annexation, at 
least their leaders, their chief newspaper having already 
published editorials to this effi!Ct. At a future lime, 
aft-er^he proposed treaty shall havo been ratified, I 
shall deem it my official duty to give a more elaborate 
statementof facts and reasons whya "new departure" 
by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly tiecoming 
a necessity, that a "protectorate" is impracticable, and 
that annexation must be the future remedy, 'or else 
Great Britain will be fnrnished with circumstances and 
opportunity to get a hold on these islands which will 
cause future serious embarrassment to the United 
States,— /(liJ, p. i32. 
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Mr. Stevens to Secretary Foster, Nov. 20, 
1892: 

One of two courses seems to me absolutely iieeeasary 
to bo followed, either bold and vigorous measures tor 
aQnexatioa or a "customs union," an nceau cabin trom 
Ihe Call torn ian coast to Honolulu. Pearl Harbor perpet- 
ually ceiled to the United States, wiib so implied but 
not necessarily stipulated Araeticao proiectorate over 
the islands. . , . —Ibd.p.iSH 

President Dole to Mr. Willis, Minister of 

the United States, Dec, 23, 1893: 

While we accept the decision of the Pi'esident of the 
United States, dccliniug further to consider the annex- 
alJon proposition, as the Tinal conclusion oF the present 
administration, we do not tecl inclined to regard it as 
the last word of the American Govornmeut upon this 
subject, for the history of the mutual relations of the 
two countries. o( American effort and iutluence in 
building up the Christian civilization which has so con- 
spicuously aided in giving this country an honorable 
place among indeiiondent nations, the geographical 
position ot these islands, .ind the important and, to both 
countries, proHtalilo reciprocal conunercial interests 
which have long existed, together with our weakness as 
a sovereign nation, all point with convincing force to 
political union between the two countries, as the neces- 
sary logical result from the circumstances mentioned. 
This conviction is emphasized by the favorable expres- 
sion of American statesmen over a long period in favor 
ol anuexatiou, conspicuous among whom are the names 
of W. L. Marcy, William H. Seward, Hamilton Fish 
and James G. Blaine, all former Secret iries of State, 
and especially so by tie action of your last administra- 
tion in negotiating a treaty of annexation with this 
Government and sending it to the Senate with a view 
to its ratification. 

We shall therefore continue the project of political 
anion with the United States as a conspicuous feature 
ol our loreign policy, coiifidently hoping that sootjer or 
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later it will be crowned with success, to the laating 
benefit of both couutries, . , —Ibid. Executive 
Document No. 70, p. 36 

Exlracta from the Treaty of Annexation made 
by President McKialey'e Administration, 1897: 

Akticlb I. The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes 
absolutely and without reserve to the United States of 
America all rights of sovereignty of wliatsoever kind in 
Snd over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies: 
and it is agreed that all the territory of and api>ertaio- 
ing to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby annexed to the 
United Stales of America under the name of the Terri- 
tory ol Hawaii. 

Akticlk hi. Until Congress shall provide for the 
government of such islands, all the civil. judi':iiil. and 
military powers exercised by the officers ol l.hc onisting 
Government in said islands shall be vested iu such |,er- 
son or persons, and shall be exercised in such mauner, 
as the President of the United States shall direct; aod 
the Preaideut shall have power to remove said oIDcors 



Article Vt, The President shall appoint live com- 
missioners, at least two of whom shall be i-esideots of 
the Hawaiian Islands, who shall oa soon as reasonably 
practicable recommend to Congress such legislation 
concerning the Territory of Hawaii as they shali deem 
necessary or proper, — Cited in '■ Current llistury," 
1897. pp. 339, 330. 

PreBitleiit McKiniey, in trail sniittitig thu 
Treaty to the Snnate, said: 

The incorporation of the Hawaiian Isfaods into the 
body politic of the United l^tates is the necessary and 
fitting seiiiel lo the cliain of events whieh. [roto a very 
early period of our hi3fj)ry, lias controlled LLo inter- 
course and proscribed the association ol iho United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Not only is the union ot the Hawaiian territory to the 
United Slates no new scheme, but it is the Inovitabls 
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consequence of the relation stead fajstl]) raaintamed wllh 
that mid-Pacilic domain (or tbree-(]uaitcra of a century. 
. . . While its failurn in 1893 may oot be a i^aiise ol 
congratulation, it is certaioly a proof of tha disinl^r- 
estedness of the United Sl:ates. the delay of four years 
having abundantly Nulbned to establiab tbc rigbt and 
the ability of the Itepiililic ol Hawaii la enter, as a sov- 
ereign contractant. upon a rooveotional union witli tho 
United States, thus realizing a purpose held by Ibo 
Hawaiian people and proclaimed by successive Hawaiian 
governments througb some seventy yeats of their vir- 
tual dependence upon the Ijonevotent protection of the 
United Stat«3 Under Ruch eireumstam^es. annexation 
is not a change, it is a consummation, . . —Current 
History. 1891. pp 330. 331 

March Ifi, 1898, the following Joint Resolii. 
tion, drawn by Senator Morgan [Ala,] waa 
presented to the Senate by Senator Davia: 

Section 1. The Government of the Republic of 
Hawaii baviug in due forui EigniGed its consent in the 
manner provided by its constitution to cede absolutely 
and without reserve to the United States of America all 
rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and to Ibe 
Hawaiian Islands and to their dependencies, also to 
cede and transfer to the United States tlie absolute fee 
and ownership of all public, government, or crown 
lands, public buildings or cdilicea, forts, harbors, mili- 
tary equipments, and all other public property of what- 
ever kind and description belonging to the Government 
ol the Hawaiian Islands, together with every right and 
appurtenance thereunto appertaining: therefore he it 

Hesolved. That said cession be aecepted, ratified, and 
confirmed, and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their 
depen<!enc1es he and they are hereby annexed as a part 
of the territory of llie United States and are subject to 
the sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singu- 
lar the property aud rights bereiobefore mentioned ara 
vested in the United States of America. , . —Current 
Biftfyry, IS98, Vol. Vlil, t/o. 1,^.61. 
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Repreaeotative Newlands [Nev,] introduced 
inEo the House ■■ fi'llowing resolution, which 
was finally adopted, July 6, instead of the 
Senate resolution, cited above: 

Whereas [he Gorernment o( the Republic of Hawaii 
hariDg in d je lorm. signified its couseol, ia ihe manner 
provided by its con sti tin ion, to cede absolutely and 
without reserve to i.lie United States ol America ali 
(lighiaof sovereignly ot whaesoeviir kind in and over 
Ibe Hawaiian Islaods and their dopendencies, and also 
to cedD and transfer to the United States the absolute 
(tse and oWDc-rshiji ol all public, GoTorBineut, or crown 
lauds, public buildings or edifices, porta, liarbors. mili- 
tary cqulpinenl. aud all other public property ot nvery 
kiod acd description, lielontrjrig lo ibii Government ol 
Iha Hawttiiau Islauds, togelher with every right and 
ftpfjurleiiance thereunto apperiainiiig; iliereforo 

Resolved by the Senate tsnd Ilouite of Hepresentixtives 
of the United Stales of Arnerica in Congress asMmUleil, 
That said cessiOD is accepted, ratilietl, and confirmed, 
aud that the said llanailaa IshtntU and their de|)end- 
encles tie, aud they are hereby, auni'.xed as ii part ol 
the territory of the United Slates, and are subject to 
thu sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singu- 
lar Ihe property and rlghl-s bis rein lie fore ■iientJoued. 
are vested in the United i^tates of America. — Congres- 
sional Ueco'd. 183a. Vol. XXXI , fart 7, p. 1.103 

lu llie course ol' lli<i dubate of iliit Newl»iid8 
reeobiljoii, Mr. Joliuaon fliid.]Maiil, in jwrt: 

First. That the annexation ol Hawaii to Uie United 
Stales is not necesaary us a war measure in our oonllict 
with Spain- 
Second. Thai Ihu^aunexalion ol the islands Js not 
necessary in order to prevent il Irom lalling into the 
handA of some other great ptiwur, to lie used by it tu 
menace aud attack our coasL 

Third. THat the auuoxalioo of Hawaii iaof itself in- 
burcDily wrou);, and thAt it is the opeaiu)f wedge which 
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Is (InsignHd lo Ibad, iiud wliicb will load to Still turther 
arriiijiiii.ioris ol insnlutml f(ii'i!i;;n liirritory, nnd ILhI 
SLicli » (Hilicy is uK^iiusi iliu Ijcsi itjieiostot Ihe oouiilrj, 
and Ujoi-uroi'ii ought not lo bo oulcr<;d upoi). 

Now, Sir, lei oa noiisidor the Onst ot ihHse propoai- 
tioDN It haa Lieno ranlnndccl lu tliiti debate tlial iho 
present war makus it niiwssiiry ibat. in oider to uiain- 
taiu ourselves !tl>aii)3t Spaiu Ui the I'liilippioe Islauds 
and pruvepi, Ler from acudiug liicre tor ciur overtlirow 
a now uavy and avmy. wliJeU it is claimed sbe is likely 
to do, we should auoex Hawaii for our Ude aa a coaling 
station and For a base of supplies toi: our opei-aLioas Ln 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, this war wilb Spain does uot Eurniah a 
single additional argument in tuvor of tho annexation 
ot this island that did not exist lieFui'e tho conllict was 
precipitated. It does not strenj^lhun thi: position of the 
auDUxationist one particle, it Enrnisliea simply a pro- 
text tor anuesatiou, not a reason (or it. . . ■ 

This is one Ujinj?. Mr. Sjieaker, which induces me to 
declare that instoiul ot tJie war being a reason why we 
should now proceed lo annex Hawaii, it furnishes every 
reason why wo should deter all action in the matter 
until a more suitabli: occasion, when wo can ascertain 
all thefaots and consequences in the promises and come 
to a deliljcrate conclusion — one which will not eome 
back (o plague us In the years thai are to come. 

Considering the tiueslioo of the annexation ot Hawaii 
alone and as an iudupcndeut proposition, it is lo my 
mind by all odds the gravest and most far-reaching 
proposition in its effect upon the American people, 
which they have been called upon to coufrout sineo the 
days ot the Civil war, not even entepting ihe very vital 
question ot Quaoce itself. 

But, Mr, Speaker, as i have said, tho annexation ot 
Hawaii is not the ultimatum of the auuexationists. It 
is but the entering wedge, i'ormit this act to bo done, 
and you gain an impetus which you will Bnd it difficult 
to resist. Us avowed purpose, iis natural tendency, Its 
irresistible con.sequence means that we are to proceed 
itill further in extending p^if |to3sosuofia 1^4 in th« 
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acqiiisitiou ot loreigu lorrilory in no wise coatiguoiw to 

Ves. Mr. Speaker. Uic iguesliuD is DOl simply whether 
we shall autiex Hawaii, (lenl.lcmen need not attempt 
tu deny it; lliey shall not avoid it; they must cotue out 
squarely From behind the hreatit work^ uod meet us in 
tlieoi>eQ on this proposition. Even now many of tho 
newsjiapers of the (iountry at'o deularlng that we ought 
permauontly to occupy the Hiiilippines, This sugges- 
tion is in the very atmosphere that permeates this 
chamijer. It is openly avowed in conversation by many 
members oti this floor, 

Mr. Speaker, our traditional doctrine, down to the 
time that this policy ot annexation has been agitated 
within the last few years, has always been in tavor, not 
ot the aunexation but oF the independence of Hawaii. 
The utterances ot our Presidents; of our Secretaries of 
State, oF our diplomats, our publicists, of our legislators 
down until this desire tor new empire has taken posses- 
sion of the minds of some of our people, have been with 
but few exceptions, in favor of simple independence. 
As late as 1691, this House and the body at the other end 
of Ihe Capitol, practically reiterated this doctrine in 
separate resolutions which were passed hy the separate 
Houses. 

Sir, pass the resolution wiiicli the minority offers in 
this instance as a substitute For the annexation resolu- 
tion of the majority, declare to Hawaii and the world 
once more our old doctrine that we guarantee the in- 
dependence of the island and will maintain the same, 
and that no foreign nation must lay hands on it. and 
there is not a power in the world that would daie to 
violate the declaration, because it would know that a 
violation of it simply meant a terrible and destructivd 
war with the greatest nation ot modern times, — Con- 
greaaional Record, 1898, pp. 5982, 5994. 5997. 

In 1898, tlie House Committee, in report 
No. 1355, gave the following sutumarj of the 
reaeona for annexation; i 
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It will preveot tbe establishment oF an alieti and 
possibly hostile stroagtiolii in a, positioo commandiag 
the Paciflc coast and the commerce of the North Pacittc 
and deHmtely and tiniilly secure to Che Uaited St£it«a 
the strategical control of the North Pacific, thereby pro* 
tecting its Pacific coast and commerce trtna attack. 

The conditions am such that the Uiiiteii States must 
act Kow to preserve the results i)t its past policy, and 
to present the dominaney in Hawaii of a foreign people. 



It will greatly increase and secure to the United States 
the shipping business of the islands. 

It will I'emove Hawaii from international politics and 
tend to promote peace in the Pacific by eliminating an 
otherwise certain source ot international frictioo. — 
Home Reportf, 1897-98, No. 1355, pp. 21, 39. 31. 36. 37. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. When was Alaska annexed? 2. Who made tbe 
treaty? 3, How much was paid for it? 4. Trace the 
boundaries. 5. Draw a map to show area, situation 
and boundaries. <t. What rights were the inhabitants 
to have? 7. Give a brief history of the making of the 
treaty. 8. Who made the great speech in favor of rati- 
fication? Q. What reasons does tie give for Russia's 
action in selling? 10. When did movements begin 
looking to the annexation of Alaska? II. What section 
of the country favored? 12. What reasons were given 
why the United Stales and Russia »honld come to some 
understanding in regard to Alaska? 13. State the ad- 
vantages to bo gained by annexation. 14. How did 
Sumner teel in regard to indiscriminate annexation? 
15, What was the nature ot the opijosition to annexa- 
tion? Vi. Does the constitutional right seem to have 
been discussed? 17. Write a history of the acquisition 
of Alaska. 

1. When did the United States first enter into treaty 
relations with Hawaii? 3. Summarize tbe arguments 
'n favor of a treaty ot reciprocity; 3. of a treaty ot an- 

htion. 4. Give the dates at which treaties of anues- 

1 were concluded. 5. What the fat« of all sucb 
ies? 6. Why their failure? 7. What other nations 
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sought Hawaii! 8. What position did tiie United States 

take in regard to any aunexation by other powers? 9. ■ M\ 

Compare the terms of the various' treaties, I'l. What J^'L 

one marl£"d difference do you note? 11. How y/a.a_J\fjA^''\ fc 

Alaska tioally annexedT 12. Find out if any other an- ' 

nexation was ever made in the same way? 13. Give the 

arguments against annexation. 14. Find out the area 

of the islands; 15. their population and its character. 

16. Write a history of the annexation of Hawaii. 17. 

Compare this annexation with previous ones 18 Find 

out tie difference in i-egard to the government of the 

islands and the government of previous acquisiiions of 

territory. 
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Porto Rico. Maine deatroyed, Feb. 15, 1898. 
War decUred, April 21, 189S. Aug. 12, 1898, 
protocol signed. Peace treaty, Dec. 10, 1898. 
Porto Rico gained. Area, SfiOO equare miles. 
Population (eEl.),eoo,»». 

The Phillpplnea. Deleat Spanish fleet &t Ma- 
nila, May 1, 1898. War begins with Filipinos, 
Peb.,lSB9. Area., 140fl00 square miles. Popu- 
lation (est.) , 8,(0a/Xn. 
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CHAPTER X 

PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINES 
This chapter completes our btndy of the ter- 
ritorial growth of the United States. For the 
series of studies on expansion little more can be 
claimed than that they open up the subject, and 
give a fair introduction into its complicated 
history. A complete account of the territorial 
development of tiie United States woold nearly 
coincide with the history of the Union. How- 
ever it is believed that a large portion of the 
documents essential to an understanding of the 
subject are liere brought together as has never 
been done before; also it is hoped that typical 
speeches have been chosen, and typical men 
made to speak on the one side and the other of 
the issues discussed from time to time as annex- 
ations have been made. The essential clauses 
in each treaty or resolution by which territory 
has been gained have been cited. The extracts 
made from controversial writings and speeches 
are not made in all cases because the statemenlE 
made are true, but the choice has been made in 
order to present the views held by the one side 
and the other. For example the statements 
made by Senator Hoar may be true Or false, at 
may be those made by Senator Lodge, for ex- 
ample, on the other side; but they are repre- 
sentative men, and the extracts show what they 
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believed to be true, and the reasons in part for 
their concluaions. Again some Boiation must 
be reached upon the queationa at issue; the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Beveridge 
will illustrate the opposite |>ositionB. It goes 
wiiliouC saying that an honest effort has been 
made to get representative estracts, and then to 
let these extracts tell their own storj'. How 
successful the effort has been the author cannot 
say, but leaves it to his fellow teachers to decide. 
Of one thing a confident opinion may he ex- 
pressed: namely, that a careful study of this 
little volume will give the pupils of the aoerngc 
American school a more detailed and adequate 
idea of the growth of the American nation, than 
can be secured from the material ordinarily 
available. The work is finished, and it is hoped 
that it may supply a need thai the compiler has 
felt greatly in his own work. 

Thefollowingextraclsfruni the messages and 
proclamations of President McKinley give a 
good insight into the oBicial aide of tht! steps 
taken in t!io recent acqiiisitii ns of lerrilory, — 
First Annual Message, Dec, I8!)7: 

The most important jirobleni witli wliidi l.iiis(><'V<;ra- 
mentia duw called upon to deal pertaiiilng I.o its fon^i^^n 
relatious coDcerna its duty toward Spain and tlie Cuban 
insuireution.-* Problems and conditions more or less in 
common with those now existing havo [^ontrontitd tliis 
Government at various times in the past,. ""Tim aUiry of 
('nba for many years has been one of iiarosi., (trowiuf; 
discontent, an effort toward a larger fn.ioyiucut of lib- 
erty and solf-control, of «rganize<I rpsistance to Ibe 
mother country, of liepression after disiross ami war- 
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fare, and of InetTecluat settlement to be followed by re- 
nevved ri^volt. For tio enduring period since the en- 
franchisement of till! cciiilitiuntitl pussessiuMfl of Spain 
in the Western Continent \\nn iUk condition of Cuba or 
the policy ot Spulii toward Cu\>!i not caused rtoauurn to 
the United States. 

The pruspei^t from time to time thut the weakness ot 
Spain's hold upon tiie island and the political vicissi- 
tudes and «uibarrassmentH of thu home (ioveniineut 
might lead to the ti-ausler of Culta to a coritinuulul 
power called forth b(!tween WM and 1800 various uiu- 
phatie declarations uf the policy of the United States to 
permit no dlsturbaniw of Ouha's uonnection with Spain 
unless in the direction of independence or acquisition 
by us through piirctiasn, nor has there been any ishaugo 
ot this declared pollcj' since upon the part of the Guv- 

The existing conditions cannot but iill this tio vern- 
ment and the American people with tbugrarest appre- 
hension. There is no desire ou the part of our people 
to profit by the mlsfortunos of Spain, We have only 
the desire to see the Cubans prosperous ilnd contenteti. 
enjoying that measure of self-control which is ihu in- 
alienable right of man, protected in their right to reap 
the benefit of the exhaustless treasures of their country. 

Throughout all these horrors and dangers loouroivn 
peace thi-i Government has never in any way abrogaii:d 
its sovereign prei-ogativc of reserving ti> itself the de- 
termination of its policy and uourse according to its 
own high sense of right and in consouan<« willi the 
dearest interests and convictions of our own people 
should the prolongation of the strife so df^mand. 

Ot the untried measures there remain only; Recf^ni- 
tion of th(t insurgents as belligerents: recognition ot tlie 
independence ot Cuba; neutral intervention to end the 
war by imposing a rational compromise he'.wenn the 
contestants, and intervention in favor of one or the 
other party. 1 speak not of forcible annexation, tor 
that can not be thought of. I'hat, by our coiJe of ator- 
ality, would bo criminal aggression. 
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Sure of the right, keeping free from all offence our- 
selves, actuated only by upright and patriotic consider- 
ations, moved neither by passion nor seltish[>es3, the 
Govern iiient will coiiUaue its watchful eare over the 
rights and property of American citizens and will abat« 
none of its efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies 
a peace which shall be honorable and eodurlng. If it 
shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by ourobH- 
gations to ourselves, to civilization, and humanity to 
intervene with force, it shall be without fault on our 
part and only because the necessity for such action will 
be BO clear as to command the support and approval of 
the civilized world, — RieKaidaon, Messages and Docu- 
ments oj the Presii nts. Vol. X.. pp. 127, W8, 131, 136. 

Special Measage, March 28, 1898: 

At forty minutes past nine in the evening of the 15th 
o[ February the Maine was destroyed by an explosion, 
by which the entire forward part of the ship was utterly 
wrecked. In this catastrophe 2 officers and 264 of her 
crewperished.those who were not killed outright by her 
explosion being penned between decks by the tangle of 
wreckage and drowned by the immediate siukiog of 
the hull. . . . —Ibid. p. 137. 

Message of April 11, 1898: 

The lopg trial has proved that the object (or which 
Spain has waged the war cannot be attained. The lii-e 
of insurrection may flame or may smoulder with vary- 
ing seasons, but it has not hecD and it is plain that it 
can DOt be extinguished by present methods. The only 
hope of relief and repose from a condition which can 
no longer be endured is the enforced pacification of 
Cuba. Iq the name of humanity, in the name of civij. 
izatioo, in behalf of endangered American interests 
which give us the right and the duty to speak and to 
act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

In view of these facts and of these considerations I 
aak the Congress to autliorize and empower tiie Presi- 
dent to take measures to secure a full and final termi- 
naldoa of hostilities between the Government of Spain 
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aad the people of Cuba, and to secure in the Island the 
establishment of a stable government, capable of main- 
taining order and observing its international obliga- 
tions, insuring peace and tranquility and the security 
of its citizens as well as our own, and to use the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States as may be 
necessary for these purposes. . . . — Itnd, p. 150. 
' Second Annual Message, Dec. 5, 1898. In 
the Message he cites the following Joiot Reso- 
lution of Congress: 

First, That the people of the island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, tree and independent. 

Second. Tiiat it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and tlie Governtaentof the United States does 
hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and governmeat in the island 
of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, directed and empowered to use the 
entire land and naval forces of the United States and to 
call into the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction or control over said Island, except for the pacifi- 
catjon thereof, and asserts its determination when ihai 
is accomplished to leave the government aad control ef 
the island to Its people. — Ibid, p. 16i. 

In the same Message the following para- 
graphs are found: 

Only reluctance to cause needless loss of life and 
property prevented the early storming and capture of 
the city, and therewith the absolute military occupancy 
of the whole group. The Insurgents meanwhile had 
resumed the active hostilities suspended by the uncom- 
pleted truce of December, 1897. Their forces invested 
Manila from the northern and eastern sides, but were 
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constrained by Admiral Dewey and General Merritt 
from attempting an assault. It was lilting that what- 
ever was to be done in the way of decisive operations 
In tliat quarter should be accomplished by the strong 
arm of the United States alone. Obeying the stern pre- 
cept ot war which enjoins the overcoming o! the adver- 
sary and the extinction ot his power wherever assailable 
as the speedy and sure means to win a peace, divided 
victory was not pennisslble, tor no partition of the 
rights and responsibilities attending the enforcement of 
a just and advantageous peace could be thought ot. 

Ih 1 t cene ot the war was enacted at Manila, Ita 
Stat g pl te. On August 15, after a brief assault upon 
the w k by the land forces, in which the squadron 
a& t d th capital surrendered unconditionally. The 

a ualt were comparatively few. By this the con- 
g t t th Philippine Islands, virtually accomplished 
when the Spanish capacity tor resistance was destroyed 
by Admiral Dewey's victory ot the 1st ot May, was 
formally sealed. . , . —Ibid, pp. 168, 169, 112. 

The following articles of the protocol with 
Spain of Augnst 13, give the easentials for an 
undorBtandiug of the preliminary terms of 
peace. 

Article I. Spain will relinquish all claims of 
sovereignty over and all title to Cuba, 

Articlb II. Spain will cede to the United Slates tie 
island of Porto KIco and other islands now nnder 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an 
island in the Ladrones to be selected by the United 
States. 

Article III. The United States will occupy and 
hold the city, hay and harbor of Manila pending the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control, disposltioii. and government of the 
Philippines.— /6i"d, p. 174. 

Concerning Porto Rico he says: 

. . . The Porto RIcan Joint Commission speedily 
fcccomplished Its task, and by the 18th ot October the 
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evacuation of the island was completed. The United 
Stales flag was raised over the island at noon on tlial 
day. The administration of its affairs has been provis- 
ionally intrusted to a mtlitary governor until t!i( 
Congress shall otherwise provide. . . . —Ibid, p. 175. 
The Philippine question may be studied from 
orders sent by the President to General Merritt, 
Aogust 17, 1898: 

Tho President directs that Ihere must be no joini 
occupation with the iosurgents. The United States, iE 
the possession oE Manila City, Manila Bay and Harlmr, 
must preserve the peace and protect persons and pro- 
perty within the territory occupied by their military 
and naval forces. The insurgents and all others musi 
recognize the military occupation and authority of the 
United States and the cessation of hostilities proclaimed 
by the President. Use whatever means in your judg- 
ment are necessary to this end. All law-abiding people 
must be treated alike.— 26 id, p. 217. 

The Secretary of War was addressed, 
December 21, 1898, in the following language: 

Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the 
harbor ot Manila by the United States naval squadron 
commanded hy Rear-Admiral Dewey, followed by the 
reduction of the city and the surrender ot the Spanish 
forces, practically effected the conquest of the Philippine 
Islands and the suspension ot Spanish sovereignty 
therein. 

With the signature of the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Spain by their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries at Parb, on the lOih instant, and as the result of 
tlie victories of American arms, the future c mtrol, dis- 
position and government of the Philippine Islands are 
ceded to the United States. In fulfillment of the rights 
ot sovereignty thus acquired and the responsible obli- 
gations of government thus assumed, the actual occupa- 
tion and administration of the entire group of the 
Philippine Islands becomes immediately necessary, and 
the military government heretofore maintained by th9 
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United States in the city, harbor and bay ol Manila is 
to be extended wi til all'possible dispatch to the whole ol 
the ceded territory.— /6(<i, p. 219. 

I To the Secretary of State the President says: 
I My communication to the Secretary of War dated 
December 21, 1898, dectares the necessity of emending 
the actual occupation and administration ot the city, 
harbor, and bay of Manila to the whole of the territory 
which by the treaty of Paris, signed on December 10, 
1898 pa'i-ed from the soyereiguty of Spain to the sov- 
ereignty ol the United States and the conseiinent eatab- 
hshment oE military government throughout the entire 
group of the Philippine Islands. 

While the treaty has not yet been ratified, it is believed 
that It will be by the time ot the arrival at Manila ol the 
commissioners named below. In order to facilitate the 
most humane, specific, and effective extension ot author- 
ity throughout these islands and to secure with tlie least 
possible delay the benefits ot a wise and generous pro- 
teclion of life and property to tlie inhabitants, I have 
named Jacob G. Schurman. Rear-Admiral George 
Dewey, Major-General Blwell S, Otis, Charles Denby, 
and Dean C. Worcester to constitute a commission to 
aid in the accomplishment of these results. — Ibid.p 222. 



The following are the moat important articles 
of the treaty between Spain and the United 
States as far as the acquisition of territory is 
concerned: 

The United States ot America and Her Majesty the 
Queen Regent of Spain, in the name ot her august son. 
Don Alfonso XilL. desiring to end tlie state of war 
now existing between the two countries, have for that 
purpose appointed as plenipotentiaries: 

Article 1. 'Spain rellnquishesall claim of sovereignty 
over and title to Cuba, 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to 
be occupied by the United States, the United States 
will, so lon^ as such occupation shall last, assume arnj 
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discharge the obltgatioas that may under intcrDational 
law result fi-oin the tact ol its oceiipjtion tor the protec- 
tion of lite and property. 

Akticle 2. Spaia cedes lo the United States the 
island of Porto Rico and otiier islands now under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the island 
of Guam, in the Marianas or Ladronea. 

ARTtcLE 3. Spain cedes to the United States the 
archipelago Isnowii as the Philippine Islands, and com ■ 
prehendtng the islands lying within the following lines: 

The United States will pay to Spain the sum ot 820,- 
. 000,003 within thi-ee months after the exchange ot the 
ratifications of the present treaty. 

Article 9. Spanish subjects, natives of the penin- 
sula, residing in the territory over which Spain by the 
present treaty rehnquishes or cedes her sovereignty, 
may remain in such territory or may remove iheierrom, 
retaining ia either event all thair rights of property, 
including the right to sell or dispone of such property 
or of its proceeds; and they shall also have the light to 
carry on their industry, coramarce. am) profcsiiona, 
being suhject in respect thereof to such laws as ave 
applicable to other foreigners. In case tliey remiin id 
the territoi-y. they may preserve their allegiance to tlie 
Crown of Spain by making, before a court ol record, 
within a year from the date ot the exchinge of ratifica- 
tions, of this treaty, a declaration ot their decision to 
preserve such allegiance, in djfault of which declara- 
tion they shall he held to have renounced it and to have 
adopted the nationality of the tenitory in which they 
may reside. 

The civil rights and polilical status ot the native 
nihabitants ot the territories hereby ceded to the 
United States shall be determined by the congress. 

Akticle 10. The inhabitants of the territories over 
which Spain relinquishes or oisdes her sovereignly sliall. 
be secured in the free exercise ot their religion.— Ciied 
in -Carreat History" 1898, Appendix, pp. 1Q1930 

Resolution introdaced by Senator Vest [ Mo.] 
Decomber 6, 1898, tells its own 8tor|: 
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Retolved hyt'e Senate and House of Eepreg^ntativfa 
of the United States of America in Congress asmmbhd, 
That under the constitution ot the United Slates no 
power is givon to the Federal Goyernmcnt to auqiiire 
territory to be held and governed permanently as 
colonies. 

The colonial system of European uations can not be 
established under our present constitution, but all 
territory acquired by the government, except such 
small amount 9s utay be necessary for coaling stations, 
correction of boundaries, and similar governmental 
purposes, must bo acquired and governed with the pur- 
pose of ultimately organizing such territory intfl States 
suitable for admission into this Union. — Congressional 
Record. Vol. 33, part I, 1S08, p. 433. 

Mr. Caffery [La,] spoke od the above resolu- 
tion, Jannary t>, 1899, in part, as follows: 

Mr, Pi-csident, we have lieardsome startling doctrines 
announced on the floor in regard to the power of the 
Government of the United States over all Territories. 
Without limitation, without modification. Congressional 
power IS set up to bo supreme over them, without a 
check in any direction. That proposition is fraught 
with more danger to our institutions than any other 
before made in this House or in the other. Here is the 
declaration made in the speech ot the Senator from 
Connecticutt (Mr. Piatt,) which was delivered in the 
Senate on the X9th of December, 1S98: 

"I propose to maintain that the United States is a 
nation; that as a nation it possesses every sovereign 
power not reserved in its Constitution to the Slates or 
the people: that the right to acquire territory was not 
reserved, and Is therefore an inherent sovereign right: 
that it is a right upon which there is no limitation, and 
with regard to which there is no qualification? that in 
certain instances the right may be inferred from specific 
clauses in tlie Constitution, but that it exists indepen- 
dent of these clauses: that in the right to acquire 
territory is found the right to govern it; and as the 
right to acquire is a sovereign and iaherent right, the 
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right to govern is a sovereign right not limited In the 
Constitution, and that these propositions are in accord- 
ance with the views of the (ramei-s of the ConstitHtion, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the legislation 
of Congress." 

Here, sir, is the bold proposition advanced that the 
right to govern is unlimited, as broad, as imperial as 
the right to acquire, and that there is no limitation to 
It in the Constitution.— Ibi'd, p. 433. 

Mr. President. I propose to show that we have never 
yet acquired any Icrj-itory, except possibly in tlie case 
ol Hawaii and except possibly in the case of Alastia, 
that was not intended to be, and, in fact, afterwards 
actually became, carved into States, and that the prin- 
ciple of holiiing territory in pcrpetuum to be governed 
despotically by Congress, nevor obtained in the United 
States. I have excepted possibly the case o( Alaska. 
It was thought to be too b eak and barren for settlement. 
If it cannot be settled, but will remain a waste, no 
harm is done. If settled, it must be settled by whites, 
and if ihey settle it and form a State, the policy of our 
Government in the past will be pursued.— 26 i<J, pp. 
433, 43i. 

Mr. Mason [III.] January 7, 1899, introduced 
the following resolution: 

Whereas all just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed; Therefore, Ije il 

Resolved by the Senate of the Cnited Sta'ea, That the 
Sovernment of the United States of America will not 
attempt to govern the people of any other country in 
the world without the consent of the people themselves, 
or subject them by force to our domination against 
their will,— /6jd, p, 466. 

Mr. Hoar [Mass.] January 9, 1899, says: 

Mr. President, I am quite sure that no man who will 
hear or who will read what I say to-day will doubt that 
nothing could induce me to say it but a L'ommanding 
sense ot public duty 1 think I dislike more than most 
men to differ from men with whom I have so long and 
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80 constantly agreed. I dislike to differfrom the Presi- 
dent, whose election 1 hailed with such personal satis- 
faction and such exulting anticipations for the Republic. 
1 dislike to differ [rom so many of my party associates 
in this Charobcr, with whom I have for so many year! 
trod the same path and sought tiie same goal. -. . . 
Certaiuly, Mr. President, no man can ever justly 
charge me with a lack of faith in my countrymen, or a 
lack of faith in the principles on which the Republic is 
founded. It during thirty years' service within these 
walls, or during fifty years ot constant, active and 
absorbed interest in public affairs, tiiere has ever come 
from my lips an utterance showing lack of faith in the 
people, in the Republic, in country, in liberty, or in the 
future, let ttiem be silent now. . . . 

After all, 1 am old-fashioned enough lo think that 
our fathers, who won the Revolution and who framed 
the Constitution, were the wisest builiiers of states the 
world has yet seen. I think they knew where to seek 
for the best lessons of experience and they knew how to 
■ lay doivn the rules which should be the best guides for 
tor their descendants. They did not disdain to study 
ancient history. They knew what caused the downfall 
ot the mighty Roman Rcpuhlic. They read, as Chatham 
Etud he did, the history of the freedom, of the decay, and 
the enslavement of Greece. They knew to what she 
owed her glory and to what she owed her ruin. They 
learned from her the doctrine that while there is little 
else that a democracy cannot accomplish it cannot rule 
over vassal states or subject peoples without bringing 
in the elements of death nto its own constitution. . . . 

The Senator further goes on to taunt me with doubt 
and fear. -Well, Mr. President, I do not think that I 
have been, am now, or am likely to be in a condition of 
much doubt in regard to this transaction. I am com- 
pelled to part company with the Senator!- But I am 
very confident I am in a company of the framers of the 
Constitution, the signers of the Declaration, the men of 
the Revolution, and the great statesmen and lovers of 
liberty of every generation since until si:^ months ago. 
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Ab to tear, I will return the klndoess ot my honorable 
friend by suggesting to him that there ia a fear which I 
hopes ome time may possess him, which is defined by the 
highest authority as the beginning of wisdom, - It is the 
fear ot the Lord: the fear of doing wrong; the fear ol 
usurping power; the fear ot violating trusts; the fear . 
ot violating the highest trust ever committed to mortal 
man — a restrained, delegated, and specific political 
power entrusted to liim for public ends, for the service 
of liberty and the benefit of the people. 

I hope not to weary the Senate by reiteration. But 
this is the great«st question, this question of the power 
and authority of our Constitution in this matter, I had 
almost said, that had been discussed among mankind 
from Ihe beglnnin^ot time. Certainly it is the greatest 
question ever discuised in this Chamber from the be- 
ginning of the Government. The question is this: 
Have we the right, as doubtless we have the physical 
power, to enter upon the government of ten or twelve 
million subject people without constitutional restraint! 
Of tliat queBtiou the Senator from Connecticut takes the 
aflirinatiTe. And upon that question I desire to join 



I shall take but a very few 

Charles Sumner affirmed repeatedly, and the people 
of Massachusetts supported him in that affirmation 
what at last the whole Republican party, and I have 
thought till within the last six months the whole coun- 
try, had come to believe, Ihat the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence ia co-equal with the Constitution, the one 
being a grant ot power and the other a sovereign rule 
of interpretation. 

Charles Sumner says: 

"The words that governments deriye their just 
powers from the consent of the governed are sacred 
woi-ds, full ot life-giving energy. Not simply national 
Independence was here proclaimed, but also the primal 
rights of all mankind. Then and there appeared the 
^ngel of human liberation, speaking and acting at onc^ 
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with heaven born strength, breaking bolia. unloosing 
bonds, and opening prison doors; always ranging on its 
mighty errand, wherever there are any, no matter ot 
what conntry or race, who struggle lor rights denied; 
now cheering Garibaldi at Naples, as it had cheered 
Washington in the snows at Valley Forge, and especial- 
ly risiting all who are downtrod, whispering thai ihere 
is none so poor as to be without rights whieh every man 
is bound to respect, none so degraded as to be beneath 
its beneficent reach, none so lofty as to be above its 
restraining power. " 

. . . Ah, Mr. President, shall we turn it fthe paint- 
ing ot the signing of tiie Declaration of Indepenilence] 
with its face to the wall? Shall the scroll first be 
strieken from the hand ol JelTerson and another put 
there which shall read: 

"Governments derive their just powers from iliecoii' 
sent of the goyerned— some of them. Men are created 
equal— some of thciu. Taxation and representation 'go 
together — for us, not for otaer men. Lite, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness are held in the Philippine 
Islands at our will, and not at the .will of the people." 

At the close of the nineteenth century the American 
Republic, after its example in abolishing slavery has 
spread through the world, is asked by (he Senator from 
Connecticut to adopt a doctrine ot constitutional ex- 
pansion on the principle that it is right to conquer, buy, 
and subject a whole cation if we happen to deem it (or 
their good— for Ihelr good as we conceive it, and not as 
they conceive it. 

Mr. President, Abraham Lincoln said, "No man was 
ever created good enough to own another." No nation 
was ever created good enough to own another. 

No single American workman, no humble American 
home, will ever bi! better or happier for the constitU' 
tional doctrine which the Sccator from Connecticut 
proclaims. If it be adopted here not only the work- 
man's wages will ue diminished, not only will tiie bur- 
den of taxation be increased, not only like the peasant 
dI Europe, will he be born with a heavy debt about 
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his neck and will stagger with an armed soldier upon 
his back, but his dignity will be dishonored and his 
manhood discrowned by the act of his own Govern- 
raeni.—lbiJ, pp. 494. 499. 500, 501- 

Mr. Mason [111.] Jan. 10, 1899, speaks on 
his resolution: 

The proposition, however, followed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar), and to which 1 wish to 
invite the attendou of my distinguished friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Foraker) — and he kuows with what sincerity 
I say "my friend" — is to the effect, first, that we have 
no right to acquire territory for an unconstitutional 
purpose; second, that the Constitution must be inter- 
preted in the light of the Declaration of Independence, 
and, therefore, third, that we have no right under the 
Constitution to acquire territory for the purpose of 
governing a people without their consent. 

I had hoped lor some power of language that the old 
masters were said to have who stood within this forum 
in the past. I have almost prayed for some magnetic 
power that I could turn the tide for the liberty ot those 
people, tor some magnetic power that I could draw yon 
so close that I could write in living letters upon your 
hearts the word "Liberty." Not liberty. Mr. President, 
for your family as 1 prescribe it, not liberty for me or 
my children by your dictation, not Austrian liberty for 
Hungary, not Spanish litterty tor Cuba, not English 
liberty lor the United States, aye. and not American 
liberty lor the Philippines, but universal liberty — 
universal liberty for which our fathers died, 

Jau, 11, 1899, Mr. Bacon introduced the fol- 
lowing reeolutione: 

Re.aoived by the Sen tte and Houee of RepreBentativet 
if the Unite t States of America in Congrea!.asse,itbled^ 

First. -* That the Government and people of the 
United States have not waged the recent war with 
Si>ain for c:)nquest and tor the acquisition of foreign 
territory, but solely for the purposes set forth in the 
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resolution of Congress making the declaration of said 
war, the acquisitioo of such small tracts of land or 
harbors as may be necessary tor governmental purposes 
being not deemed inconsistent with the same. 

Second. That in demanding and in receiving the 
cession of the Philippine Islands it is not the purpose of 
the Government of the United States to secure and 
maintain dominion over th ' same as a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, or to incorporate the inhabit- 
ants thereof as citizens of the United States, or to hold 
said inhabitants as vassals or subjects of this Govern- 

Third. That whereas at the time of the declaration 
of war hy the United States against Spain, and prior 
thereto, the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands were 
actively engaged in a war with Spain to acliieve their 
independence, and whereas said purpose and the mili- 
tary operations thereunder have not been abandoned, 
but are still being actively prosecuted thereunder, 
therefore, in recognition of and in obedience to the 
vital principles announced in the great declaration that 
governments derive "their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed," the Government of the United 
States recognizes that the people of the Philippine 
Islands of a right ought to be tree and independent; 
that, with this view and to give effect to the same, tlie 
Government of the United States has required the Gov- 
ernment ot Spain to relinquish its authority and gov- 
ernment iu the Philippine Islands and to withdraw its 
land and naval forces from the Philippine Islands and 
from the waters thereof. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaim any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction or control over said islands, and assert their 
determination, when an independent government shall 
have been duly erected therein entitled to recognition 
as such, to transfer to said government, upon terms 
which shall be reasonable and just, all rights secured 
under the cession by Spain, and to thereupon leave the 
government, and control of the islands to their people. 
—Ibid, p. 561. 
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Senator Foraker [0.] says: 

I ani willing to trust the admiDlstratinn; I amwitliDg 
to trust the institutions of this GoYerniuent and the 
people of this Govei'Dment to do justice to Che Filipinos. 
I have no sympathy whatever Mr. President, and I do 
not believe the Administration has, with the war which 
some people talk about making on Aguinaldo and his 
followers in their struggle for liberty and independence, 
and 1 have no sympathy whatever with the talk that if 
indulged in in some places about making war on Gomez 
and his followers who have been struggling tor the 
liberation of Cuba, Indue time all that will be reached 
and considered. But I say now that this case, as every 
otiier case, must stand or fall on its own merits and be 
measured by its own tacts.conditions,and circumstances. 

I know whereof X apeak when I say that of the four 
things we had the choice of doing^giving the islands 
back to Spain, living them to other countries, leaving 
them to anarchy, or taking them ourselves— the Presi- 
dent 'acted most wisely when he concluded that we 
should take them ourselves: and he comes now and 
Bays, when he submits this treaty, '■ You put me to war; 
here is the result; here are these people; do with them 
as you like." It is for the Congress of the United Stales 
to investigate and find out about the islands of the 
Philippines, what kind of inhabitants they may havoi 
whether or not they are capable of (government, and 
whether or not they want government, or whether or 
not only a few want government, 

I wish, in concluding, to submit and have printed at 
the close of my remarks the order made by the presi- 
dent with respect to the Philippine Islands, dated Dec- 
ember 21, IS»8. I shall not stop to read it but I submit 
it and ask that it may go into the record simply that the 
spirit with which he has undertaken to do* what he ia 
doing may be made manifest. — Ibid. p. 572, 

Mr^ Bacon speaks on his resolutions, Januar; 
18, 1899, in part, in these words: 
lir. President, those with whom I am in Hf mpathy in 
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tills discussion do not favor the acquisition by the 
United States of distant territory, of territory so remoW 
as not to be within the proper sphere of the influence of 
the United States, and more especially of territories 
peopled by an altogether alien and differei 
ther than that, we do not believe that it 
with our views and in harmony with the principles 
our govcrnmeot that any territory, speaking generally, 
should be annexed to the United States against the wil! 
of the people inhabiting such territory. We do 
believe that it is possible to safely incorporate as a Slate 
any community lying on the opposite side of the globe. 
We do not believe that it is either to the interest or 
within the governmental powerof this country to annex 
territory with a view to its being held as a colony, and 
its citizens, or rather its inhaiiitants, held as vassals.— 
Ibid. p. 7.?3. 

Mr. Lodge [Mass.] says: 

My own views as to our constitutional rights and 
powers are simple and well defined, and have not been 
formed without some study, both of our constitution 
and our history. I shall content myself with slating 
them. I believe that the United States has the un- 
doubted power, which it. has frequently exercised, to 
acquire territory and to hold and govern it. lam ready 
to admit if necessary that actions In these directions 
must be taken tor constitutional purposes, but the con- 
stitutionality of the purposes, when Congress is about 
to exercise those or any other powei-s. must be determ- 
ined by Congress itself through its majority. I believe 
that the power of the United States in any territorial 
possession outside of the limits of the Stales themselves 
is absolute, with the single e;cception of the limitation 
placed upon such outside possessions by the thirteenth 
amendment. 

Con stituti Otis do not make people; people make 
constitutions. Our constitution is great and admirable, 
because the men who made it were so and the people 
who ratiUed it and lived under it were and are brave, 
intelligent, and lovers of liberty. There is a higher 
n and a surer protection to life and liberty, to 
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the right of free speech and trial by jury, to justice 
and humanity, io the trntiitions. the beliefs, the habits 
of mind, and the character of the American people 
than any which can be afforded by any constitution, no 
matter how wisely drawn. H the American people 
were disposed to tyranny, injustice, and. oppression, a 
constitution would offer but a temporary barrier to 
their nmbitions, and the reverence for the constitution, 
and for law and justice grows out of the fact that the 
American people believe in freedom and humanity, in 
eqwal justice to all men, and in equal rights before the 
law, and while they so believe, the great doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence aud of the Constitution 
will never be in peril. 

To the American people and their Government I am 
ready to intrust my lite, my liberty, my honor; and 
what la far dearer to me than anything personal to 
myself, the lives and the liberty of my chtldreu and my 
children's children. If I am ready thus to trust my 
children to the Government, which the American peo- 
ple create and sustain, am I to shrink from intrusting 
to that same people the fate and fortune of the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippine Islands? I have beheld with 
amazement the specters of wrong doing which have 
been conjured np here and charged as possible to the 
American people. I have been astonished to hear otit- 
side this Chamber men who for three years watched 
unmoved the torture of Cuba, pleading with fervid 
eloquence for the Filipinos, just rescued by us from 
Spain, against the possible cruelty ivhlch Americans 
might inflict upon them, . . , ^Ibid, pp. 958, 959. 

From Senator Teller [Colo.]: 

Mr. President, I do not pretend at the present time 
to go into any discussion of this question except to say 
that the precedents which I have presented, commenc- 
ing with 1803 and extending to the organization of 
Oklahoma Territory in 1890, show that it has been the 
iegtslative idea In this country that the Constitution of 
the United States and the statutes of the United States 
do not go by their own force into the Territories. This 
is in accordance with a great number of decisions of 

n 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, co:iimeticing 
with the deoisJijQ made by Chief Justice Marshall, who 
has rightfully been called the expounder of the 
—Ibid, 1 . 963. 



Senator Geo. F. Hoar, after studying the 
documents and reports respecting the Pliilip- 
pine question, draws the following conelusions: 

. . . Thej [llie documents, etc.] establish, heyond 
reasonable doubt, clearly: 

One, That Aguinaldo is an honest, patrioiic, and 
bi'are mau. Indeed, tlist is the express testimony of 
Mr. Schurman, president of Cornell University, and 
president of the commission appointed by our Gove i-n- 
ment to investigate matters there. 

Two. That Aguinaido Wiis the chosen leader of the 
people of the Philippine Islands. 

Three. That that people have from the beginning 
desired independence and desire it now. 

Four, That th'is desiie was communicated to our 
commanders when they gave Iheai arms, aecc]iicd 
their aid, and brought Aguinaido from his exile when 
ho was put in command of 30,000 Filipino soldiers, who 
were already in arms and organized. 

Five. That the people of Ihe Philippine Islands, 
bcfoi-e we lired upon their troops, had delivered tln'ir 
own land from Spain, with the single exception oi the 
town ol Manila, and that they hemmed in the Spanish 
troops on Und by a line extending from water to waicr. 

Six. That we could not have captured the Spanish 
garrison, which was done by an arrangement before- 
hand, upon a mere sit ow of resistance but for the fuct 
tiiat they were t-o hemmed in by Aguinaldo's forces and 
could not retreat beyond the range >nd fire of the guna 
of our fleet. 

Seven! That during all this period fro nl the begin- 
ning to the final confiict the Filipinos were repeatedly 
informing our Government, not only by communica- 
tions addressed to the commanders on land and sea, 
but by those addi-es-ed to the President of the United 
States, that they desired their freedom, and that they 
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Eight, 'That they were fit for independence. They 
had churches, libraries, works of art and education. 
They were hetter educated than many American com- 
munities within the memory of some ot us. They were 
eager and amhitious to learn. They were governing 
the entire island, except Manila, in order and quiet, 
with municipal governments, courts ot justice, sehoola, 
and a complete constitution resting upon the consent ot 
the people. They were better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than any country on the American continent 
south ol us, from the Rio Grande to Cape Horo; or 
than San Domingo or Haiti, when these countries, 
respectively, achieved their independence, and are 
fitter tor self-government than some of them now. 
They are now as fit lor self-government as was Japan 
when she was welcomed into the family ot nations. 

' Nine. That the outbreak ot hostilities was not their 
fault, but ours.— Congress ionai Record, April 12. 1900, 
pp. 43, 44- 

' Seuator Cullora [111.] diacuBsea the constitu- 
tional queation as follows: 

There has been much said about the Constitution of 
and by its own force "following the flag;" that "when- 
ever the sovereignty ot the United States is established 
over any terriiury," then and there ex propria ligore 
the Constitution is in force, without any action by 
Congi-ess. Mr. President. I do not agree to that. In 
■ny judgment, such doctrine Is not sound: and if I may 
refer to parties in this Senate,- it has nerer been 
believed by the Republican party that that was the true 
doctrine. 

In the first national convention ot the Republican 
party, held in Philadelphia in 185G, the following 
declaration was made: 

I Resolved. That the Constitution confers on Congress 
the sovereign powers over the Territories of the Unitad 
States for their government. 
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Mr. President, many people of the United States seem 
to regard the new poasessiona acquired hy Aiierican 
arms and deeded to us by Spain in accordance with the 
treaty of I'arEs, proclaimed at Washington, April 11, 
1899, as being fully annexed to the United States and 
entitled to the same rights and tveatmeot as one of our 
home Terriitories. The truth is that Congress, under 
the Constitution, can give to the Porto Eicans such 
a form of Government as is deemed best for them and 

I do not believe that the Constitution ot t\u- ' \ 
States puts Congress in a straight- jacket and rci]ii.ii;i a 
particular form of government tor every new acquisi- 
tion of territory. We can give them a territorial form 
ot government, such as is our usual form. We can 
govern thera by a commission, by a military governor, 
or govern them as colonies or dependencies. So far as 
I am concerned, I believe in the ordinary Territorial 
form of government; but so far as the Constitution is 
concerned, I do not regard the country as tied down to 
any particular form. 

There is no division among the majority in either 
House as to the power of Congress to legislate on this 
subject. The majority all agree that the Constitution 
does not extend by its own power over these new pos- 
sessions, and that Congress can legislate for them as it 
deems wise, subject only to the prohibitions upon Con- 
gress in the Constitution. The Demneratii; party 
aCGcptcd the other view, that the Constitution does 
extend by its own force into the territories. . . . 
— Congressional Record, April 2, 1900, pp. 3875. 3877. 

Extracts from the speech of Senator Bever- 
edge [led.] Jan. 9, 1900: 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 53) 
defining the policy ot the United Slates relative to the 
Philippine Islands, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House o^ Represent- 
atives of the United Slates of Amrrici in Congress as- 
sembled. That the Philippine Islands are territory be- 
longing to the United States; that it la the int 
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the United States to retain tliem as such and to estab- 
lish and maintain sucii gove-nmental control ti- jugh- 
out the archipelago as the situation may demand. 



Mr, President, the times call for candor. The Philip- 
pines arc ours forever, "territory belonging to the 
United States," as the Constitution calls for. And just 
beyond the Philippines are China's illimitable markets. 
We will not retreat from either. We will not repudiate 
our duty in the archipelago. We will not ahandon our 
opportunity in the Orient. We will not renounce our 
part in the mission of our race, trustee, under God, of 
the civilization of the world. And we will move for- 
ward to our work, not howling out regrets like slaves 
whipped to their burdens bit ^ tl giat tude for a task 
worthy of our strength, and tl ink g ving to Almighty 
God that He has marked us as 11 s chosen people, 
henceforth to lead in the r g(, erit on of the world. 



Here, then, Senators, is the siti at ^n. Two years ago 
there was no land in all the world which we could oc- 



cupy for any purpose. Our commerce was daily turn- 
ing toward the Orient, and geography and trade devel- 
opments made necessary our commercial empire over 
the Pacific. And in that ocean we had no commercial, 
naval, or military base. To-day we have one of the 
three great ocean possessions of the globe, located at 
the most commanding commercial, naval, and military 
points in the eastern seas, within hail of India, shoulder 
to shoulder with China, richer in its own resources 
than any equal body of laud on the entire globe, and 
peopled by a race which civilization demands shall be 
improved. JShall we abandon itT That man little knows 
the common people of tlie Itcpublie, little understands 
the, instincts of our race, who thinks we will not hold it 
fast and hold it forever, administering just goverjuneut 
by simplest meihods. Wo may trick up devices t'b shift 
our burden and lessen our opportunity; they will avail 
us nothing but delay. We may tangle conditions by 
applying academic arrangements of selF-gorernmeut to 
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The nation's power to make rules and regulations for 
tie government ot its possessions is not confined to any 
given set ot rules or regulations. It is not confined to 
any particular formula of laws or kinds of government 
or type of administration. Where do Senators find 
constitutional warrant for any special kind of govern- 
mentia "tovritory belonging to the United States?" 
The langoage afiirming our power to govern sueli terri- 
tory is as broad as the requirements of all possible situ- 
ations. And there is nothing in the Constitution to 
limit that comprehensive language. The very reverse is 
trne. For power to administer government anywhere 
and in any manner the situation demands would have 
been in Congress it the Constitution had been silent, 
not merely because it is a power not reserved to the 
State or people; not merjjy because it is a power in- 
herent in and an attribute ot nationality; not even be- 
cause it might be inferred from other specific provisions 
of the Constitution; but because it is the power m*st 
necessary for the ruling tendency of our race^the ten- 
dency to explore, expand and grow, to sail new seas 
and seek new lands, subdue the wilderness, revitalize 
decaying peoples, and plant civilized and civilizipg 
governments over all the globe, —Congresstodal Ee ord. 
Senate, Jan. 9, 1900. 

After reading the following bill, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge spoke, in part, as quoted 
below: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That when allinsurrectionag^nst 
the sovereignty and authority of the United States in 
the Philippine Islands, acquired from Spain by the 
treaty concluded at Paris on the 10th day of December, 
1888, shall have been completely suppressed by the 
military and naval forces of the United States, all mili- 
tary, civil, and judicial powers necessary to govern the 
siud islands shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
b9 Tested in Sueli person ^ad persoijs, «nd stmU be M- 
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ercised ia such manner as the President nt the United 
States shtiW direct !or maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoyinent ol 
their liberty, property, and religion, 

Mr. Lodbb. This bill. Mr. President, is simple but 
(ill sufficient. It luakes no declarations and offers no 
promises as to a future we can not yet predict. It 
meets the need o£ the present and stops there. , . . 

. . . I hope and believe that we shall retain the 
islands, and that, peace and order once restored, we 
shall and should reestablish civil government, bet^In- 
nliig with the towns and villages, where the inhabitants 
are able to manage their own afiairs. We should give 
them honest administration, and prompt and efbcient 
courts. We should see to it tliat there is entire protec- 
tion to pcrsous and property, in order to encourage the 
development of the islands by the assurance ot safety 
to investors of capital. All men should be protected in 
the tree exercise ot their religion, and the doors thrown 
open to missionaries of all Christiau sects. The land, 
wiiich belongs to the people, and of which tliey have 
been robbed in the past, should be returned to them 
and their titles made secure. We should inaugurate 
and carry forward, in the most earnest and liberal way, 
a comprehensive system of popular education. Finally, 
while we bring prosperity to the islands by developing 
thrir resources, we should, aa rapidly as conditions will 
permit, bestow upon- them aelt-government and home 
rule. Such, in outline, is the policy which I believe 
can be and will be pursued toward the Philippines, It 
will require time, patience, honesty, and ability for its 
completion, but it is thoroughly practicable and reason- 
able.— CongreMtonai R.cord, Senate, Marc 7. 1900. 

Senator Chauncey Bepew's poBition on the 
preeeDt problem is iodicated in the following 

extracts: 

It has been repeatedly said here that government by 
tfie UniM Stules iR these islands will he ft despotism, 
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Such a belief shows a singular ignorance or misappre- 
hcQsion of the constitutiounl limitalion upoa our 
powers and the spirit of our constiUitiou. While the 
constitution does not extend over the Territories of ita 
own force and without legislation, its piohihitions are 
binding on Congress. In those prohibitions, which are 
also privileges enjoyed by the people wherever our 
jurisdiction extends, is a complete charter of rights 
which Congress can neither limit or impair. All per- 
sonal privileges and immunities, snob as religious free- 
dom, property rights, freeilom of speech and the press, 
and equality before the law must prevail wherever our 
flag floats. But outside of the Oonstiintion and laws is 
an unwritten law created by the genius of the institu- 
tions of the paramount power and controlling its acta 
and ofHuials in all colonial governments. 

This ia not a sordid view, nor can any right 
apprehension of our Philippine policy or our relation to 
our island colonies be sordid or purely commercial. 
Commerce and eiyilizatioij always go togetlier. In 
spite of ourselves we have colonial possessions. We 
have no policy to declare, no glittering resolutions or 
proclamations to make and in the future to embarrass 
us. We will stamp out the insurreeiion and establish a 
stable government. We will organize local govern- 
ment. We will constitute courts. We will insure with 
the whole power of the United States security for life 
and property, freedom of religioji and equal and jnst 
administration of the law. 

The kindergarten of liberty, under proper instructors, 
rapidly develops its pupils for larger possibilities tor 
citizenship, i-espect for law, for judicial duties and for 
a constantly increasing share in their local and general 
assemblies. One year of rule by the United States in 
Cuba is a convincing object lesson. 3 Brigands have 
become farmers, and revolutionists conservative 
citizens. Order has taken the place of anarchy, and 
law of license. The Cubans are developing their indus- 
tries and rapidly acquiring habits of self-government. 
So the uplifting of the people of the Philippines to the 
comprehension and practice of orderly industi^' 
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respiHit for iDdiridual rights, confidence and then par- 
ticipation in government will add enormously to their 
happinoss and redproc. dly lo the strength, prosperity 
and povvei' o£ our ooantry,— Congressional Recordi 
Senate. Mar. h 7. 1900. 



1. Give an account of the steps that le.l up to the war 
withtjpain. 3. What means did President McKinley 
take to try to avoid war? 3. What event evidently 
had much to <lo with causing the war? 4. What power 
did the President ask? 5. What spirit animated Con- 
gi-esa when it declared war? 6. How can you prove 
your answer? 7. What position was taken in the Sec- 
ond Annual Mesiuee in regard to the gain' ngot ManilaT 
8. What territory does the President claim was gained 
by the capture of Manila? S). What territory was to go 
to the United States by the terms of the protocol? 1(1. 
What is a protocol? 11. What claim was made by the 
Filipinos? 12. Ou what grounds did they make their 
claim? 13. What cliura was made in regard to the 
effect of the Treaty of Peace in regard to the acquisition 
of territory in the Philippines? 

1. Give the terms of the Xreaty of Peace. 2. Compare 
the resolutions introduced respecting the disposition 
that should be made of the Philippines. 3. What con- 
stitutional question was raised in this discussion? 4. 
Was the same question raised in 1803? 5. Give the con- 
stitutional arguments of the friends of annexation; 6. 
the same for those opposed. 7. Give the arguments 
based on expediency of the friends of annexation; 8. 
tlie same tor Ihcie opposed. 9. Compare these argu- 
ments. 10, What is the fundamental question in dispute? 

1. Trace the constitutional questions which have 
divided men from 1803 to 1000. 3, Show what changes 
have taken place, 3, What are the essential differences 
in the earlier and the last annexations? 4, Make a map 
to show Che territorial possessions at each era of our 
growth. ■ 5. Discuss the ques on o he esu t. of ex- 
tension—what the dangers— what he advan ages 6. 
Write the history ot our e o a d e opra n 7. 
Make a list of the Presidents under wh m expans on 
took pla'e. 6. Make a list of s atesmen who hare op- 

f posed acquisitioa of terr tory Qf tliose who have 
ftTored. 
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W92. DieeO¥ery of America, 

1497. The Cabots on the coast of North America. 

1513. Florida discovered. The Pacific Ocean first 

1519-32. First circumnaTigation of the world. 
1519-31. The MisEtssippi discoTcred by De Soto. 
1S65. Florida settled by Spaniards. 
158*-87. Sir Walter Raleigh's attempt at coloniza- 

1607. Jamestown settled. Captain John Smitb. 

1608. Quebec founded hy French. 

1609. Hudson river discovered by Dutch. 

1619. House of Burgesses. Slaves introduced into 

Virginia. 
1630. Pilgrims land at Plymouth. 
1630. Boston founded. 

1634. Maryland settled. Religious toleration. 
1636. Harvard college founded. Roger Williams 

settles Rhode Island. Pequod war. 

1638. New Haven founded; Swedes settled Delaware. 

1639. First written Constitution — "Fundamental Or- 

ders" oi Connecticut. 
1643. New England Confederacy. 
1656-61. Persecution of Quakers in Massachusetts. 

1664. New York captured by the English. 

1665. English settle New Jersey. 

1675. King Philip's «ai-. 

1676. Bacon's rebellion, 

icsa. Pennsylvania founded by Penn. 

1691. Massachusetts New Charter. Leisler exe- 

1693. William and Mary College founded. Witch- 
craft delusion. 
1701. Yale College founded. 
1704. Boston News Letter — First American newspa- 

1718. New Orleans founded by the French. 
1733. Oglethorpe founds Savannah, Ga. 
1746. College of New Jersey, Princeton foundea. 
1749. University of Pennsylvania founded. 
1754. Albany convention. 
1754-63. French and Indian war, 
1759. Wolfe takes Quebec. 

1763. Peace of Paris; Canada pained by Eng'lisl), 
Mason and Dixon's Line, 
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1766. Stiinp Act Congress; Patrick Heary'B reaolu- 
tions; "Sons of Liberty." 

1766. Kepeal of Stamp Act; The Declaratory Act. 

1767. Townshend Bevenue Act; Uickinson's Farmer's 

Letter:;. 
1788. Britisli Troops in Boston. 

1770. Kepeal Townshend Act. "Boston Massacre." 

1771. I'ryon's war in North Carolina. 

1773. The "(iaspee" burned; Committees of Corres- 
pondence in Massachusetts. 

1773. Boston "Tea Party;" Intercolonial Commit- 

tees oif Correspondence. 

1774. Boston Port Bill; Massachusetts Charter Bill; 

Quartering- Troops; Quebec Act; i'irst Con- 
tin en taJ Congress. 

1775. War begins; Lexington; Ticonderog-a. Second 

Continental Ccjii_j- sm. VV:ishington, Com- 
ma nder-m-Chief; Bunker Hill, 

1776. Declaration of Independence; Boston evacu- 

ated; Americans defeated at New York and 
in New Jersey; Trenton; "Common Sense" 
by Thos. Paine. 

1777. Surrender of Lurgoyne; Articles of Confedera- 

tion sent to the States; "Valley Forge." 

1778. France makes treaty with States. George 

Bo^rs Clark in Illinois, etc. 

1779. War in South. 

1780. War in South; Arnold's treason; AndrC; Gen. 

1781. Cornwallis surrenders. Robert Morris head of 

finances. Confederacy completed. Bank of 
North America. 

1783. Treaty of peace. 

1784. First Ordinance for Northwest Territory. 

1785. Maryland and Virginia Commissions meet. 

1786. Annapolis Convention. 

1787. Constitutional Convention. "Ordinance of 

1787." 

1788. Constitution ratified by ten states. 

1789. Government under the new Constitution be- 

gnn; Washington President. North Carolina 
ratifies the Constitution. 

1790. Rhode Island accepts the Constitution. 

1791. Ten Amendments adopted. Bank chartered. 

Parties formed. Kentucky a State. As- 
sumption. 
1793. Columbia river discovered. French Republic 
established. Vermont a State. 

1793. Genet and neutrality. Cotton gin. Fugitiv* 

Slave Law. 

1794. Whi»key Insurrection. Jay's Treaty. 

17S6. Bxdteanent otct Jay Treaty; Treaty nitb 
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1796. "Posts" delivered. Washington's Farewell Ad- 

dress Tennessee a State 

1797. John Adami, President 

179B. X. \ Z affair Alien Laws Sedition Law; 
Virginia and lientueky Resolutions 

1799. Kentucky Resoluti ns Arm> Intrigue Wasli- 

1800. Treaty with France 

comes the Capitol 

1801. JefferBon Pres dent 
1803. Ohio a State. 

1803. Louisiana purchase. 

1804. Lewis and Clarli expedition. XII Amendment. 
1S05-0. The Burr Conspiracy, 

1806. Orders in Council. Berlin Decree. 

1807. "Ciiesapealte" and "Leopard." Embargo. 

1808. Slave trade illegal. 

1809. Non-Intercourse substituted for Embargo. 

Madison President. 

1810. "Macon Bill No. I." 

1811. "Tippecanoe." 

1813, War declared. Louisiana a State. 

1813. War; Perry's Victory. 

1814. The Hartford Convention. Washington 

burned. Treaty of Peace si^ed. 

1815. January 4, the Hartford Convention ad- 

journed. January 8, Jackson's victory at 
New Orleans. Unitarian secession from Con- 
gregational Church. 

1816. Second National Bank chartered. Dallas' re- 

port on manufactures. TarifE act passed; 
generally regarded as the first protective 
tariff. American "Colonization Society" 
founded. Caucus system for nominating 
presidential candidates breaking down. 
National debt, $127,335,000. Calhoun's "bank 
bonus bill" for internal improvements intro- 
duced. Monroe elected President and Tomp- 
kins Vice-President, by 183 electoral votes, 
to 34 for King. Indiana admitted as a state. 

1817. Monroe's tour through Kew England and the 

West. All intern^ taxes repealed. Specie 
payments resumed. The Seminole War in 
Florida beg:ins. Madison vetoes an internal 
improvement bill. Mississippi admitted as 
a state. The "Savannah" the first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic. 
1817-20. Old party names pass out of use. Local 
issues take the place of national. Specula- 
tion, followed by the first great crisis. 

1818. Connecticut adopts a new constitution, Jack- 

son invades Florida. Han^s Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot; thus involves the United Stal«« 
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with England. Clay attacks Jackson in 
Congress. Increase of tariff on iron. Treaty 
with Great Britain. Fisheries, boundary, 
Oregon and commercial questions provided 
for. Illinois admitted as a state. 

1819. Florida bought from Spain for $5,000,000. 

Struggle over the admission of Missouri be- 
gins. Arkansas organized as a Territory, 
with slavery. The crisis of 1819-21 begins. 
The National bank investigated. Specie pay- 
ments again suspended, except in New Eng- 
land. The Supreme Court in McCuUough 
vs. Maryland -decides the National Bank law 
constitutional. The famoua Dartmouth Col- 
lege ease, and Webster's plea; held that 
Charters are contracts. An act against the 
slave trade. Alabama admitted as a state. 
University of Virginia chartered. 

1820. The slave trade declared piracy. Liberia 

founded. The first(?) Missouri compromise. 
In Louisiana territory slavery to be forbid- 
den north of latitude 3eo 30*. Missouri en- 
abling act passed. A constitution to be 
formed with or without slavery as its peo- 
ple wished. Monroe re-elected President 
and only one opposing vote. Maine admit- 
ted as a atate. Populaticn, U. S. 9,633,833. 

(1) Free States, 5,132,000; (2) Slave 
States, 4,522,000. 
Ttepresentatives in Congress; (1) Free 
States, 133; (3) Slave States, 90, 

1821. The second (?) Missouri compromise. Clay's, 

Missouri admitted as a state. The Florida 
treaty ratified by SpaJn. New York forma 
a new constitution; extends suffrage. In- 
trigues for presidrncy, in 1824, begin. 
Crawford and Adams most prominent can- 
didates. Jackon governor of Florida. 

1823. Monroe vetoes the Cumberland road bill. 

Jackson comes forward as a presidential 
eandidate. 

I81S-22. The indeipendence of the Spanish -American 
states recognized by the United States. 

1B23, The Bo-called Monroe doctrine set forth. The 
"Holy Alliance" baffled in its .American 
plans. Monroe's letter against the internal 
improvement plans and ideas of the times. 

1824. The tariff rates increased; protection ex- 

tended. The great Webster-Clay debate 
over protection. The last Congresaiona! cau- 
cus to nominate presidential candidates. 
Crawford nominated for President by the 
caucus; Adams, Clay and Jackson by the 
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state legislatures. PenosylTania suggests a 
natioilal noniiDating convention. Not car- 
ried out tiil 1831. Lafayette visits Amer- 
ica. No choice by electors for president. 
(1) Jackson, 99; (3) Adams, 84; (3) 
Crawford, 41; (4) Clay, 37. 

1825. In Congress Clay's followers support Adams. 

(1) Adams, 13 states; (2) Jackson, 7 
sta,tes; (3) Crawford, 4 states. 
Cry of "bargain and sale" raised. University 
of Virginia opened. Clay becomes Secretary 
of State. Adams uigea internal improve- 
mentis and a national university. The Erie 
canal opened. Webster's "Bunker Hill" ora- 
tion. The Panama Congress. Clay's "Hu- 
man Freedom League" to oppose the "Holy 
Alliance" proposed. 

1826. Duel between Clay and Randolph. Trouble 

with Creek Indiaas in Georgia. July 4, Ad- 
ams and Jefferson die. American Temper- 
ance Society at Boston. 

1827. Congress in opposition to President Adams. 

Difficulties with England settled by Gallatin, 

1828. Candidates for presidency nominated by state 

legislatures and mass conventions. The 
"tariff of abominations." Webster this year, 
for the first time, supports protection. The 
triumph of "the people" in the election of 
Jackson. Anti-Mason excitement. The dis- 
appearance of Morgan. South Carolina dis- 
satisfied with the tariff law. 

1829. Jackson's inauguration; popular demonstra^ 

tion. Jackson and Bid die begin the bank 
struggle. The "Kitchen cabinet." The 
"spoils system" introduced into national pol- 
itics. The real beginning of railroads in the 
United States. 

1830. The Maysville road veto by Jackson. The 

tarifT bill modified; protection retained. 
Webster-Hay ne del>ate. Nullifi.cation doc- 
trine set forth. B. & 0. railroad opened. 
Population 12,866,020. 

1831. Jackson reorganizes his cabinet, and breaks 

with Calhoun. The Seminole controversy. 
The Nat Turner insurrection in Virginia. 
Abolition societiea organized. The first na- 
tional nominating convention. Garrison be- 
gins the "Liberator." 

1832. The bank veto. Monopoly denounced. Jack- 

son re-elected. Tariff act; again protection 
Bustained. The Anti-Masons enter national 
politics. The first one-idea party. Nullifica- 
tion ordinance by South Carolina. Jackson 
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issues bis proclamation against nulliGcation. 
Charles Carroll, the last of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, dies. 

1833. The "force bill". Ciay's compromise tariff 

bill. South Carolina withdraws her nulli- 
fication act. The Webster-Calhoun debate. 
Jackson at his zenith. October 1,- "removal 
of the deposits." Clay's land distribution 
bill vetoed. National abolition society or- 
ganized. 

1834. "Censure" of the president by the senate. The 

hard-money struggle; Benton. The Whig 
party formed and named. MeCormick's 
reaping maclilne patented. 

1835. Mob spirit everywhere; especially against ab- 

olitionists and catholics. National debt paid 
off. The "loco-focos." Prudence Crandall's 
school for colored girls closed. Struggle 
over "incendiary matter" in the mails. In- 
dians of Georgia removed to Indian Ter- 
ritory. 
1336. "Gag" resolutions in Congress against leoep- 
tion of "abolition" petitions. J. Q. Ad ims 
begins his great struggle for tbe "right of 
petition." Bil! for "distribution of the sur- 
plus" $36,000,000, among tbe states. July 4, 
death of Madison. Van Buren elected pres- 
ident. Texas wins the victory of San Jac nto. 
The "specie circular" issued. Arkansas ad- 
mitted as a state. 

1837. The "expunging resolutions" adopted. Texas 

independence recognized. Tte United States 
presses for a settlement of her "tljims" 
against Mexico. The great crisis and panic, 
speculation collapses. Van Buren for the 
"independent" or "sub-treasury." E. P, 
Lovejoy murdered. First proposal to annex 
Texas. Michigan admitted as a State. 

1838. Continued troubles on the Canadian frontier. 

Smithsonian Institution founded. 

1839. Trouble in organizing the House. The New 

Jersey seats. The "Amis tad" case. The 

Daguerreotype first used in the Unit<d 

States, 

1835-42. Era of "isms." Fourierism, homceopathy, 

hydropathy, the Graham diet, phrenology, 

etc. Transcendentalism, Emerson, Thor- 

eau, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, etc. 

1840. The "Tippecanoe and Tyler too" campjign. 

Election of Harrison, on "hard cider and 
log-cabin cry." Sub- treasury a.ct passed. The 
Liberty party first appears in a national con- 
test. Population, 17,069,433. , _ 
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tte Herald, 1835; the Tribui 

1841. Utter collapse oi the ''Second National Bank" 

and President Harrison's death. Sub-treas- 
ury act repealed, day and Tyler in opposi- 
tion. Tyler and his cabinet quarrel over 
Tyler's bank vetoes. 

1842. The Ashburton-Webater treaty. Protective 

tarifE law enacted. State debts repudiut;2d. 
Dickens visits America. The Dorr tel)ellioa 
in Rhode Island. Dr. Whitman travels on 
horseback from Oregon to St. Jjouia. 

1843. Webster resigns as Secretary of State. 

1844. Treaty of Annexation with Texas, rejected by 

the Senate. Clay defeated by Polk for pres- 
ident. The telegraph first used, Baltimore 
to Washington. The Democratic campaign 
cry, "54° 40' or fight." 
1S45. Joint resolution for annexing Texas. Polk'i 
four great measures announced to Bajior<rft; 
Tariff reduction, acquisition ol California, 
the independent or suh-lreasury restored, 
Oregon boundary settled; all accomplished. 
Florida admitted aa a state. Texas admitted 

1816. Tke independent treasury act passed. The Ore- 
gon boundary line settled. A treaty with 
Great Britain. California and New Mexico 
seized. The so-called free-trade tariff parsed. 
The "Wilmot-Proyiso" proposed. Howe in- 
vents tlie sewing machine. Iowa admitted 

1847. Victories over Mexico. Renown of Taylor and 

Scott. Lincohi first appears in national pol- 
itics. Douglas' first term in the Senate. 

1848. Taylor elected over Caas. The "fc'ree-Soil" 

moveiment; Van Buren its candidate. Treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. L'ebruary ii3, J. Q. 
Adams dies. Calhoun asserts right of slav.;- 
holder to take his slave into any territory 
of the United States. Discovery of gold in 
California. The Mormons emigrate to Utah. 
Wisconsin admitted aa a state. 

1849. Struggle in Congress continues over organiia 

tion of the territories, Bush to gold fielda 
of California. 

1850. Webster's "7th of March" speech. Seward's 

"Higher Law" speech, March 11. , Clay's 
compromise adopted. Califoriiia a free state. 
Slave trade in District of Columbia to end. 
Texas boundary settled. Texas paid $10,030,- 
000. Utah and New Mexico territories with- 

18 
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out Bpeciflcation as regards Ela^ery. Fugi- 
tive slave law. The Ciajton-Bulwer treaty. 
Death, of President Taylor. Fugitive stave 
excitement begins. Population, 33,191.676. 

1851. "Pilibusterers" invade Cuba. Letter poatage 
reduced to three cents. Disunion threatened. 
Visit of Kossuth, Webster's Hulseman let- 
ter. Maine liquor law, 

185E. Scott and Pierce. The "Tweedle-Dee aud 
and Tv*reedle-Dum" campaign. Soott carried 
only four states, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Maasachuaetta and Vermont. Clay and Web- 
ster die. "Unci© Tom's Cabin." 

1853. The Koszta difficulty. The Gadsden purthase. 

1854. The Kansas-Nebraska bill. Douglas urges his 

"popular sovereignty" doctrine. "Filiibuster- 
ing" against Cuba. The Know-No things 
come into being. The Republican party or- 
ganized. The "Ostend Manifesto." The 
struggle begins in Kansas. Treaty with 
Japan. 
litSS. Personal liberty laws in northern states. The 
"New England Colonization" society. Mis- 
souri invades Kansas. Banks electtd speaker 
of the House. 

1856. Wm. Walker in Nieara^a. Sumner assaulted 

by Brooks. Whigs and Americans nojninate 
Fillmore. Republicans nominate Fremont, 
Democrats nominate and elect Buchanan. 
The first geographical party campaign. Sack 
of Lawrence, Kansas. Threats of disunion 
should Freimont be elected. 

1857. March 6, the Dred Scott Decision. The I/S- 

compton constitution. Douglas breaks 'ilh 
Buchanan. The new TarifE Act. Duti.-s |w- 
ered. The panic and crisis. 

1858. Rebellion in Utah. Atlantic Cable laid. Th- 

Lincoln-Douglas debate. Seward's 'irrepres- 
sible conflict" speech at Rochester. Minne- 
sota admitted as a state. 

1859. John Brown invades Virginia. Election of 

Speaker. Helper's "Impending Crisis." 
Great Excitement in Congress. Oregon ad- 
mitted as a state. 

1860. Lincoln and the Republicans. No slave exten. 

eion. Douglas and "Popular Sovereignty" 
Democrats. Bel! and the "Union," B.-cck- 
enridge and slave extension. Secession ordi- 
nance passed by South Carolina. Various 
plans for compromise. J. J. Crittenden. 
Population, 31,4*3,331. i 

IBGl. The Peace Conference; all plans fail. Davis 
elected President of the Southern Confed* 
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eracy. Attack on Sumpter. War. Kansaa 
adinitt«d as a state. Lincoln ina,ugurated.. 
.863. The "Monitor." 

. Emancipation proclamation. National Bonk 
Act. Gettysburg. Draft riots. 
.864. Lincoln re-elected. Maryland abolishes slav- 
ery. Confederacy split by Sherman. 
War ends; Assassination of Lincoln; Johnson 
President. Thirteenth Amendment. 
.866. Atlantic Cable. 
'. Alaska bought. 

i. Impeachment of President Johnson. Four- 
teenth Amendment adopted. 
J. Grant President. Pacific railroad completed. 
B. Fifteenth Amendment. Treaty for San 
Domingo Population 3S 558 3" I 
871 All states affiin in Congress Chicago fire. 

The Wash ngton Treaty 
1873 Geneva Award Boston fire 
S73 PaniL 

The Centennial at Philadelphia Colorado a 

L877 Electoral Comm ssion Mi>(B Pre«iident. Rail- 
way strike 
.878 Bland Silver Bill 

Spec e payments resumed 

Population ^0 155 "83 
.881. Gaifield President — assassinated, Arthur Pres- 

.883. Civil Service Act. Letter postage two cents. 
.885. Cleveland President. 

Inter-State Commerce Act. 
.889. Harrison President. 

Population, 63,623,350. 
.893. Columbian Fair. Cleveland President. 

McKinley President. 

Spanish War. Hawaii anni^ed. 
1899. Annexation of Islands, 
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H. Miller's Publications. 

PARTIAL LIST. 



HISTORTf 

BOUItCE MATERIAL. 

I. A Survey of American History, Caldwell. Sourco 

eitratlls. (New edition) Price, 7&c. 

II. Some Great American Leffislators, Caldwell, 
Soui'ce estraeta, treating of ten Ameiican Statesmen, from 
Gallatin to Blaine. (New edifion). Price, 76c. 

m. Territorial Development, Caldwell. Source ex- 
tracts tieating of Colonial Bonndaiies, Northwest Territory, 
Louisiana Punhase, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, etc. 
Valuable for class or library. Price, 75c. 

IV. American History, Caldwell. For hiRh sehool 
use. Composed of Vol, I, and Vol. III. Price, Sl,25. 

V. Greek and Roman Civilization, Fling, A coUec 
tion of source material in ten chaptere, touching upon salient 
topics of Grecian and Roman history. Price, 60e. 

VI. Civilization in the Middle Ages, Guernsey Jones, 

Ph.D. Source oxtraeta. Price, 60g. 



!, 75c. 
METHOD. 

Studies in European and American History. F. M. 
Fling and H. W. Caldwell. A manual setting forth the 
principles and plans of the "Source Stndy" method. (1.00. 

Outline of Historical Metliod. F. M. Fling, A series 

of papers on Criticisra of Sources, Synthetic Operations, etc. 

Prof Edw. Bourae (Yale) says: '''l ahall use 'Historical 

Method' in one or more of my courses," Price, 60c. 

ENQLISH. 

Studies in Literature and Composition. W. H, Skin- 
ner. A text for first year of high school. Also a valuable 
manual for any teacher of English. Price, 9l)c 

High School Exercises in Literature. L. A. Sherman, 
Ph. D. This will consist of a series of practical exercises 
that may be given to a class in any preparatory school. It 
will contain about 150 pages. (Ready August 15.) 

Questions on the Art of Shakespeare. L. A. Sherman, 
Ph.D. Hamlet, Julius C^sar, each, 15c. ; The Winter's 
Tale, Cymbeline, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, each, 10c. 
Sample pages free. 

Inductive Studies in Browning. H. C. Peterson, 

Ph. D, This edition for school and college u?e containa 21 

of the most artistic of Browning's poems, with notes and 

several hundred analytic questions. Price, 80c. 

ADDRESS 

Ainswortli & Co., 378-88 Wabash Aie., CMcago, III. 
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